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Lasting Reliability—that is the quality which 
has made the great Waltham Riverside move- 
ment famous the world around. That is the 
essential of a good timepiece. And it is lasting reliabil- 
ity which makes the Riverside a lifetime investment and 
in the end, the most economical watch to buy. 










= WALTHAM Riverside 


Sixty years ago a watch was a costly possession. And the best 
watch of that time was an inferior timekeeper, measured by 
Waltham-Riverside standards. In those days all watches were 
made in Europe, chiefly in Switzerland. But Waltham has pio- 
neered a wonderful change in the watch industry. Waltham in- 
ventions and methods have been revolutionary. Now, everyone 
can afford a good watch—a better watch than was known sixty 
years ago. Now, the world looks to America for its watch supply. 









Today, as little as forty dollars will purchase the distinguished Waltham 



















S Riverside. The Waltham Riverside is made in various sizes for ladies and 
% gentlemen—in 17 or 19 jewel grades, carefully timed and adjusted at the factory. 
%, ee, It is a watch of “style” and exquisite beauty—the favorite of people 
%, *, who know, in every civilized country. Sold by all Jewelers. 
e, © 
%, 4 * Write for the Riverside Booklet 
§ %, 7 before buying a watch of any kind. It may save you from a 
AN % costly mistake. It certainly will help you to make a satisfac- 
©,, 4% tory investment in a watch. It describes and illustrates 
% 2 Waltham Riversides for ladies and gentlemen. Write to- 
%, %, day. Use the coupon. It’s FREE. 
Se 
aN aA “It’s Time You Owned a Waltham Riverside.”’ 
WALTHAM WATCH CO. Waltham, Mass. 
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OSCAR S. STRAUS, THE HAPPY CHOICE OF THE NEW YORK PROGRESSIVES FOR COVERNOR 


(The Hon. Oscar S. Straus, who, on September 6, was nominated by the Progressive party 
of New York, as its candidate for Governor, is a public-spirited American citizen who has achieved 
distinction in the widely differing fields of law, business, literature, diplomacy, and statesmanship. 
He has been our most efficient Ambassador to Turkey. He was Mr. Roosevelt’s valued and 
useful Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the first Hebrew ever to become a member of a Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Altogether he has held appointments from five Presidents,—Cleveland, Harrison, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. All his life he has been interested in public questions, endeavor- 
ing to carry out what he calls his greatest hobby, a passion for social justice. He has been vice- 
president of the National Civic Federation, president of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, president of the American Social Science Association, and one of the vice-presidents of 
the American Society of International Law. He organized the National Chamber of Commerce. 
He is a member of the permanent tribunal of arbitration at The Hague. His earnestness, energy, 
courage and tact, together with his broad human sympathies and patriotic consecration of pur- 
pose make him an ideal candidate of the new party of social ideals.) 
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Remoteness Lt is not to be expected that a very 
of Recent large number of the ninety-five 
million people of the United 
States should have a full and explicit memory 
of the political campaign of 1904. The move- 
ment of general affairs is so swift and varied, 
and the newspapers are so lavish in their sup- 
ply of daily topics that catch and absorb 
public notice, that even the men whose busi- 
ness it is to be well informed in some particu- 
lar field find it hard to bring back freshly to 
their minds those situations—though compara- 
tively recent—with which they were once 
familiar. These remarks are made in view 
of the fact that the Senate committee that 
had been investigating campaign expendi- 
tures is to return to Washington to continue 
its work, on September 30, with particular 
reference to charges and counter-charges 
relating to Standard Oil contributions to the 
Republican campaign fund of eight years 
ago. In the closing days of the long session 
of the present Congress, which finally ad- 
journed on August 26, this topic came up in 
a sensational fashion, and the press of the 
entire country was flooded with its discussion. 
Yet there seemed to be very few men, even 
in active politics or connected with the press, 
whose memories readily encompassed the 
conditions under which the Roosevelt-Parker 
campaign of 1904 was fought out. Ameri- 
cans nowadays live so intensely in the present 
that it is hard for them to think back in 
politics even two years, while not one in 
a hundred can trust his political memory over 
a period of twelve years or even eight. 


‘i The starting-point of the contro- 

e Penrose- 9 

Archbold versy that brings the Senate 
Controversy committee together on September 

30, was the publication of an article in the 

August number of Hearst’s Magazine, called 

“Startling Revelations in Standard Oil 


Letters.”’ The first of these letters, as printed 
in the article, was one from John D. Archbold 
to Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Archbold is now president of the Standard 
Oil Company and at the time when this letter 
was written—October 13, 1904—he was one 
of its chief officials and was in particular 
charge of its activities in the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. His letter was as follows: 


Personal 
October 13, 1904 
My DEAR SENATOR: 

In fulfilment of our understanding, it gives me 
pleasure to hand you herewith certificate of de- 
posit to your favor for $25,000, and with good 
wishes, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Jno. D. ARCHBOLD. 
To Hon. BotEs PENROSE, 
1331 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The chief opponents of Senator Penrose in 
Pennsylvania made the appearance of this 
letter, together with several others that were 
reproduced at the same time, the occasion for 
a drastic attack upon the Senator. They 
demanded that he be expelled from the Senate, 
on the ground of having been the paid agent 
of the Standard Oil Company through a long 
period of years. Senator Penrose, on August 
21, rose to a question of privilege in the 
Senate and undertook to explain the transac- 
tion in all its bearings. 


The Attack Le admitted receiving the 
Upon $25,000, but said that it was a 
Roosevelt Hart of $125,000 contributed by 
the Standard Oil Company, through Mr. 
Archbold, to the Republican campaign of 
1904. He explained that $100,000 of this 
amount was given directly to Mr. Cornelius 
N. Bliss, who was treasurer of the national 
campaign committee, of which Mr. Cortelyou 
was chairman. Mr. Penrose attempted to 
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create the impression that President Roose- 
velt knew all about the gift of $100,000, and 
that an additional sum of $150,000 was 
solicited. The inference from the Penrose 
statement was that the subsequent prosecu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company by the 
Roosevelt administration grew out of the 
refusal of the Standard Oil Company to 
increase its gift of $125,000 to the total of 
$275,000. Mr. Penrose holds that Mr. Arch- 
bold desired to make the additional contribu- 
tion, but was overruled by his associates in 
the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Penrose 
declares that he was present at interviews 
between Mr. Archbold and Mr. Bliss, and 
that Mr. Bliss assured Mr. Archbold that 
President Roosevelt knew about the actual 
contribution and appreciated it. It seems 
that Mr. Archbold had insisted that any gifts 
made by the Standard Oil should be followed 
by an assurance of the personal knowledge 
and appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt. In other 
words, it was made plain that Mr. Archbold 
was avowedly undertaking to buy favor for 
the Standard Oil Company with an adminis- 
tration which could bring suits, or refrain 
from bringing them, at its owndiscretion. Mr. 
Penrose declared as of his own knowledge that 
Mr. Archbold “wanted to make this further 
contribution, and felt that it was presented to 
him ina way that made him desire to make it.” 


Prompt and Mr. Penrose brought forward no 
Sweeping evidence that his own $2 5,000 
was for the benefit of the national 
Republican party. Neither did he adduce 
any evidence that $100,000 had been given 
to Mr. Bliss and Mr. Cortelyou for the gen- 
eral campaign. Mr. Bliss has been dead for 
nearly a year. Mr. Archbold, who always 
took receipts and whose papers have usually 
been filed with care, was not able to find Mr. 
Bliss’s_ written acknowledgment. Senator 
Penrose on the Senate floor, August 22, 
returned to his explanations and attacks; 
and on August 23 both he and Mr. Archbold 
appeared before the Senate committee that 
was investigating campaign contributions. 
The whole object of Mr. Penrose and his 
friends was to make it appear that President 
Roosevelt himself was aware of the sources of 
campaign contributions in 1904, and was in 
the moral sense responsible for an attempt 
virtually to blackmail the Standard Oil 
Company into giving a quarter of a million 
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dollars. Mr. Roosevelt lost no time and 
spared no words in denouncing these asper- 
sions. He was able to produce letters written 
by him in October, 1904, to Mr. Cortelyou 
as chairman of the National Committee, 
insisting that if any money had been received 
from the Standard Oil Company it must be 
at once returned. Both Mr. Cortelyou and 
Mr. Loeb, who was then Secretary to the 
President, were able to say, through the press, 
that they knew nothing of the alleged gift 
of $100,000. Mr. Loeb made a very impor- 
tant statement, and testified to the position 
taken by Mr. Roosevelt at the time. 


Tis As soon as Mr. Archbold had 
Approaching made his statement to the com- 
investigation ~ittee he sailed for Europe. Mr. 

Roosevelt asked the committee to allow him to 
testify at once; but the Senate was on the 
point of adjourning, and the members of the 
committee were so scattered that Senator 
Clapp, as chairman, could not bring them 
together. It was arranged by the Senate 
that these particular charges should be in- 
vestigated, together with others relating to 
recent political expenditures, including those 
of the present year. Senator Penrose and 
Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, associated 
themselves together in an attempt to pro- 

















PENROSE: ‘‘ BY HECK, I CAN’T MAKE A DENT IN IT!” 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 

















SENATOR MOSES E. CLAPP, OF MINNESOTA 
(Chairman of the sub-committee investigating charges relat- 
ing to campaign contributions) 
mote an investigation: which they believed 
might be injurious to the political prospects 
of Colonel Roosevelt as a candidate for the 
Presidency this year. It was decided that 
the Clapp committee should convene for this 
purpose on September 30. It should be ex- 
plained, perhaps, that this is a special sub- 
committee of the standing committee on 
privileges and elections, and that the investi- 
gation will be conducted by Senator Clapp, 
of Minnesota, as chairman, with the following 
Senators as his colleagues: Wesley L. Jones, 
of Washington; George T. Oliver, of Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas H. Paynter, of Kentucky; 
and Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio. This will 
bring Colonel Roosevelt to Washington to 
testify at a time when the campaign is at its 
height. The energetic candidate of the Pro- 
gressives is never dilatory, and he knows 
when and how to appeal to public opinion. 
He was indignant at a committee which 
heard Archbold and Penrose but which could 
not come together to permit his testimony 
to be given on Monday, August 26, although 
the Senate had not adjourned before that 
time. Nevertheless, it is not clear that any 
member of the committee had intended to 
exclude his testimony; and the Colonel met 
the situation by writing an elaborate letter 
to Senator Clapp, which was also given to 
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the newspapers, in which he made his posi- 
tion entirely plain, and assailed his enemies 
with aggressive confidence. 


Roosevert ‘4 Point necessary to be borne in 

in No Way mind is the fact that in a great 
national campaign the candidate 

for the Presidency is neither omniscient, nor 
omnipotent. There were certain leaders in 
New York in 1904 who were very anxious 
about the New York State situation. It 
seemed wholly probable that Mr. Roosevelt 


would be elected by a triumphant majority; 
but it was not certain that Republican State 
tickets would be pulled through. Thus in 
the State of New York, Mr. Odell was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to make sure of the election 
of his friend Higgins as Governor. The 
much-talked-of Harriman fund, raised at 
that time, had virtually nothing whatever 
to do with Mr. Roosevelt, but everything to 
do with the New York State Committee in 
its effort to elect a Republican Governor 
and legislature. There is ample testimony, 
from various sources, that entirely exonerates 
Mr. Roosevelt from any connection at all 
with the Harriman fund. Since Mr. Arch- 
bold testifies that he gave the sum of $100,000 
to Mr. Bliss, this bare fact may be taken as 
settled. Mr. Archbold says that he got the 
impression from Mr. Bliss that Cortelyou and 


Roosevelt knew about the gift. But there is . 


ample reason to believe that Mr. Cortelyou 
did not know anything about it at all; and 
nobody with any common sense believes 


‘that Mr. Roosevelt was informed of it. Mr. 


Bliss, before he died, had made statements 
to the contrary; and if such gifts had been 
received, a candidate like Mr. Koosevelt 
would never have been told. 


‘sto Lt has been intimated, for exam- 
Money in ple, that, directly or indirectly, 
Polties certain of the largest trusts in 

this country contributed vast sums to Mr. 
Taft’s preliminary campaign last spring, and 
are contributing to his campaign fund at 
the present time. And, if this be true, it is 
wholly probable that Senator Penrose, Mr. 
Barnes, and several others, know a great 
deal about it. But there is nobody who sup- 
poses that Mr. Hilles, as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, knows any- 
thing whatever about it; for nobody who is 
really upon the inside of the political situ- 
ation would dream of telling Mr. Hilles. Nor 
is it likely that anybody would tell President 
Taft at this stage of the game,—although 
what Mr. Charles P. Taft might know about 
the matter is a wholly different thing. To 
return to the situation in 1904, the campaign 
of Mr. Roosevelt did not need a single penny, 
nor was there any absolute need of having a 
national campaign fund. Every State in the 
Union had its own political situation to deal 
with. Mr. Roosevelt’s name at the head of 
the Republican column on the ballot paper 
in every voting precinct was a bigger asset 
than all the money that could possibly have 
been contributed for national, State, and 
local purposes. Thus Mr. Roosevelt was not 
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under the slightest temptation to ask Harri- 
man, Archbold, or any other man of wealth 
to give large sums of money. 


It is easy, indeed, to spend mil- 
lions in a national campaign 
without being guilty of trying to 
bribe any voters. The country is vast, our 
population approaches a hundred millions, 
and campaign work has a-tendency to become 
excited and extravagant. A flood of printed 
material is distributed, the traveling expenses 
of many speakers are paid, the rent of halls 
must be met, and thus an expenditure of 
a few pennies for every voter runs into an 
aggregate of millions of dellars. But, on 
the other hand, if the campaign committees, 
with their strenuous efforts, were all wiped 
out, there are at least some years in which 
there would be no great difference in the re- 
sults. The so-called “literature” that the 
campaign committees labor over and distrib- 
ute, is as a rule badly edited and prepared, 
and wastefully distributed. What the news- 
papers do to promote publicity in campaign 
times is the important thing, and political 
campaign managers are wise when they under- 
stand that the voter reads the newspapers 
and makes up his own mind. 


How 
Money 
Is Used 


the Great Lt happened that in 1904 the peo- 
Roosevelt ple had made up their minds, and 
Vote in 1904 Mr. Roosevelt in any case would 
have been elected by a great majority. Every- 
where Mr. Roosevelt ran ahead of Republican 
State tickets, and his popularity was the great 
and potent influence that elected a Repub- 
lican Congress and State tickets in almost 
every one of the Northern States. In New 
York, it is true that Governor Higgins finally 
pulled through with a plurality of 80,000 over 
his opponent; but on the same day Mr. Roose- 
velt carried the State by 175,000 over the 
Democratic candidate for President. The Re- 
publican State ticket failed in Massachusetts, 
yet Roosevelt won by nearly 92,000. A Demo- 
crat was elected Governor of Minnesota by 
a decisive majority, yet Roosevelt carried 
that State by 161,000. As a typical case, 
Michigan’s Republican candidate for Gover- 
nor had a majority of 78,000, while Roose- 
velt’s majority was, in round figures, 228,000. 
In Missouri, Roosevelt was successful by 
more than 25,000, while at the same time the 
Democratic candidate for Governor was 
elected by over 30,000. In Wisconsin, Mr. 
La Follette was elected Governor by about 
51,000 majority over his Democratic opponent, 
while Roosevelt carried the State over Judge 
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Parker by 156,000. In Nebraska, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor had a majority 
over his chief opponent of gooo, while Mr. 
Roosevelt had a majority over Judge Parker 
of more than 86,000. Mr. Roosevelt carried 
Ohio by 225,000 majority over Judge Parker; 
and although no Governor was elected in that 
year it was evident that Mr. Roosevelt was 
enormously stronger than his party 


The People Lt is not necessary to multiply 
ple 
_Triumphed these statements, although they 
Over Bosses Could be extended to cover every 
Republican State in the Union. No such 
popular majorities were ever given in the 
history of the country for any Presidential 
candidate as for Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. 
Everything in his attitude at that time was 
consistent with his position in the present 
year. There had been a very determined 
effort, behind the scenes, on the part of 
exactly the same interests as those repre- 
sented by Senator Penrose and the political 
and financial leaders who are now supporting 
Mr. Taft, to prevent the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt. This effort failed on account of 
the overwhelming sentiment of the plain 
people. Mr. Roosevelt owed nothing at all 
in 1904 to the political bosses or the financial 
magnates. At that time, the masses of the 
Republican party were with the administra- 
tion, and they succeeded in defeating the 
bosses; and thus Mr. Roosevelt won his 
nomination and his triumphant indorsement 
at the polls. 


In 1912, on the other hand, the 
political bosses and financial mag- 
nates had the whole power of the 
administration at Washington working with 
them to defeat the manifest will of the plain 
members of the Republican party. The con- 
sequence was that this sinister combination 
was successful as against the sentiment of 
the majority of voters. But this is a familiar 
story, because it is recent. The thing of 
which we are reminding our readers is the 
situation eight years ago. It may be per- 
missible, in order to show the prevailing 
opinion of that time, to quote from our own 
editorial review of the election of 1904 the 
following paragraphs which appeared in our 
December number for that year, immediately 
following the election: 


A Total 
Contrast 


American public opinion won a 
great triumph when it compelled 
the Republican party to accord the 
nomination to Theodore Roosevelt in spite of the 
preferences and efforts of a majority of the party’s 


A Victory 
for the 
Plain People 


en 
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leaders and professional politicians. The real 
campaign was not that of 1904, but that of 1903. 
The plain people of the country wished for a chance 
to elect Mr. Roosevelt as President. Under exist- 
ing conditions, this chance could only come through 
the nominating machinery of the Republican 
party. The great victory, then, of November 8, 
was something more than a triumph of the Repub- 
lican party as such. If the formidable movement 
of the politicians last year to defeat Mr. Roosevelt 
and to nominate Mr. Hanna or some else had been 
successful, there is nothing in what has now hap- 
pened to render it by any means certain that 
the Republican party would have been victo- 
rious. With a good candidate, the Democrats 
might have won. 


Our Foremost But there was never the smallest 
Public chance of beating Mr. Roosevelt at 
Character the polls this year, no matter what 
man might have been nominated against him. 
He combines so many elements of popularity that 
he now stands in our national affairs as the one 
conspicuous figure, with no close second in sight. 
He has always been a loyal enough member of his 
party; but in spite of himself he is a man of the 
whole people rather than of a party. The country 
likes his vigor, and it believes implicitly in his 
honesty. Furthermore, the country thoroughly 
approves of that combination of the serious- 
minded man and the optimist which is so typical 
of our national life at this time, and which Mr. 
Roosevelt exemplifies more completely than any 
one else. Thus one might comment through many 
pages; but what was plain to many of us long ago 
is now clear as daylight to everybody, and there is 
no need to multiply words. For many months 
past it had been frequently remarked in this maga- 
zine that the voters had made up their minds and 
were merely waiting for election day. This proved 
to be plainly true. The campaign committees 
were diligent on both sides, but this year it was 
not in their power greatly to make or to mar the 
situation. It was all a foregone conclusion. 


Such was our estimate, eight 
years ago, of the conditions under 
which the campaign had been 
brought to a conclusion. And there was no 
dissent in any quarter from an expression of 
opinion that was so obviously sensible. As 
to the use of money in that campaign, the 
subject was threshed out with sensational 
incidents in the week preceding the day of 
election, and the country was undoubtedly 
satisfied with the truth of President Roose- 
velt’s statements, covering the whole matter, 
made on November 5, 1904. The discussion 
of that subject in the REvrew or REVIEWS 
for December, 1904, becomes of interest in 
view of the belated attempt to show that 
Mr. Cortelyou and Mr. Roosevelt were virtu- 
ally engaged in the blackmailing of cor- 
porations at that time. Nothing could be 
farther from the essential truth. It will 
hardly avail anything now for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s opponents to go back to that time 
for campaign material against him. 


A Consistent 
Record 
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Secrets of the Lhe investigations at Washington 
“Government this month will bring to the wit- 
invisible” ness stand a number of prominent 
politicians and financiers, and it is possible 
that some facts may be elicited that will lend 
themselves to sensational treatment in the 
closing days of the Presidential campaign. 
But it is not very likely that the things most 
truly significant will ever come to light. The 
“boss” system has always been maintained 
on corporation money. Nobody should sup- 
pose that the amounts of such money han- 
dled by so-called ‘“‘leaders,”—for example, 
the heads of the Republican and Democratic 
machines in the State of New York during 
past years,—will ever be known. Since there 
was every intention that the financial trans- 
actions involved in these corrupt relations 
should be kept secret, it is not to be supposed 
that the whole truth can be established by 
asking a few men to appear before a com- 
mittee of Senators at Washington. It would 
appear that four or five years ago some of Mr. 
Archbold’s letters were purloined, whether in 
one way or in another; and because of their 
political importance they were purchased by 
a distinguished promoter of publicity. But 
while these letters indicate the nature of the 
political activity of certain corporation in- 
terests, it must not be thought that they afford 
any measure of the extent of those activities. 
Mr. Archbold is a great letter-writer; but 
most of the corporation money used in politics 
is not made a subject of correspondence, and 
even Mr. Hearst cannot find out the details. 
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what of Thus, it must have cost a colossal 
This Year's Sum of money, garnered from the 
Expenditures? ~offers of millionaires, to capture 
the Republican national convention last June 
in the very face of a wind of public opinion 
that was blowing hurricanes in the opposite 
direction. Even in the preliminary campaign 
that secured delegates for Taft in 1908, with 
public opinion friendly, a very large sum of 
money was expended,—as Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, for instance, could testify with much 
feeling. But in the present year the Roose- 


_velt forces, in endeavoring to carry the State 


primaries and to win delegates to the Re- 
publican convention, were constantly report- 
ing that they found Taft money lavished in 
profusion everywhere. It is now charged 
that Mr. George W. Perkins, Mr. Frank A. 
Munsey, and a few others, spent a great deal 
of money in helping to get Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name before the Republican primaries last 
spring. It would appear that what they ex- 
pended through the Roosevelt headquarters, 
and in other ways, was the merest trifle in 
comparison with what was expended in the 
interest of Mr. Taft’s renomination. Further- 
more, it was like money spent for protection 
against burglary. Yet there are few expe- 
rienced men who imagine for a moment that 
very much light can ever be turned by an 
investigating committee upon the political 
financing that preceded the national conven- 
tions this year. 


The remedy for this bad con- 
dition is not to be found chiefly 
in passing laws requiring that 
campaign contributions be made public, and 
that corporations must not contribute. Such 
laws can always and everywhere be violated 
with ease. The chief remedy must be found 
in the direction of removing the temptation. 
The laws regulating corporations ought to be 
so just and fair that such a situation as we 
have seen this year, in which the great corpo- 
rate interests are all lined up behind the 
scenes for one candidate, could not be possi- 
ble. The corporations will be in politics as 
long as we have the present kind of adminis- 
tration of the present kind of laws. In 1896, 
a Democrat of as high reputation for private 
and public honor as Mr. Abram S. Hewitt 
exerted himself to collect money from insur- 
ance companies, banks, and other corporations, 
to help the McKinley campaign against Bryan. 
His motive was to save the people interested 
in these institutions from the impairment of 
their property by a sudden shifting from the 
gold standard to the silver standard. He 
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afterward regretted his part in inducing cor- 
porations to provide campaign funds, and 
predicted that great evil would in due time 
result from such practices. The fundamental 
remedy, however, was not in the direction of 
forbidding corporations to contribute, but in 
that of making it virtually impossible for the 
basis of values and prices to be violently dis- 
turbed as the result of a political election. 
If the solvency of banks and insurance com- 
panies depends upon electing one man rather 
than another, it is certain that they will find 
means to influence the elections. If the 
status of great industrial monopolies under 
the federal laws is to be happy and comfort- 
able with Taft reélected, and is to be more 
circumscribed if one of the other candidates 
wins, there will be no way to prevent the 
corporation money from coming to the aid of 
Mr. Penrose, Mr. Barnes, and the other man- 
agers of the Taft campaign. The way to take 
the corporations out of politics is to put them 
in a definite and fixed position under the law. 
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This is what the Progressive party advocates, 
and what in the long run the best-managed 
corporations will have to accept as just and fair. 
The real question is practical, not theoretical. 


. Elsewhere in this number of the 
ongress and . 
Panama REVIEW will be found an ex- 
Policies tended article by Mr. Welliver, 
summing up the work of the long session of 
the Sixty-second Congress and commenting 
upon the legislative results. The decision 
reached by Congress, and approved by the 
President, to remit the tolls of vessels using 
the Panama Canal in our coastwise trade, has 
aroused a discussion of international extent 
and no little acerbity. As to the wisdom of 
this provision, we are in doubt. It would 
seem to us that there is a better reason for 
encouraging American ships engaged in for- 
eign trade, by remitting their tolls, than for 
favoring those which are engaged in a trade 
from which we expressly shut out foreign 
competition. As regards the intense excite- 
ment of those who believe that Congress and 
the President have been guilty of violating a 
treaty, we cannot find good ground for its 
justification. The United States has the 
same inherent right to promote commerce 
and shipping by means of subsidies that any 
other nation possesses. Thus Germany and 
England, in one. form. or .another, heavily 
subsidize the merchant marine. If the Ger- 
man government should decide to pay the 
canal tolls of a German steamship line trading 
with San Francisco or with the west coast of 
South America, it would not occur to any- 
body in the United States to be offended. It 
is difficult to believe that this country has 
ever given away by a treaty its freedom to 
control and regulate its own commercial 
policy in every respect. 


It is perhaps time that the inner 

Misunderstood history of the so-called Hay- 
Treaty Pauncefote treaty should be bet- 
ter understood. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of 1850 referred to a particular project for 
a canal across Nicaragua, about to be built 
at that time by private capital. The project 
was abandoned and the treaty never came 
into any practical effect. Differences of 
opinion immediately arose as to its meaning, 
and such theoretical validity as it might have 
had was destroyed by its constant and per- 
manent violation on the part of Great Britain. 
It was universally and openly declared in 
the United States by successive Presidents 
and Secretaries of State that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was not in effect, and that all 


the conditions to which it was meant to 
apply had disappeared. This being the case, 
when, after the Spanish-American war, the 
people of the United States decided to con- 
struct a canal across Nicaragua as a Govern- 
ment undertaking, it occurred to nobody in 
this country that the consent of Great Britain 


would be needful, nor did it occur to anybody 


in England. Congress proceeded with the nec- 
essary legislation, and the President obtained 
the desired concessions in Nicaragua. The 
project was going forward prosperously, with 
no questions in doubt except those that 
related to possible costs and to engineering 
feasibility. 


At this time the illness and sub- 

Me wiy's sequent death of John Sherman, 
Secretary of State, led to a series 

of Cabinet changes resulting in the promotion 
by President McKinley of Mr. John Hay, 
then ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
to be Secretary of State. .Mr. Hay was a man 
of the highest qualities of personal character, 
but of much less knowledge and understand- 
ing in some fields of international law and 
diplomatic history than in others. He 

















A MERE MATTER OF HONOR 
PRESIDENT TaFT. ‘“ Here, swallow this. 
America. ‘ Thanks, I’m an eagle; I’m not a vulture.” 
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American editorials on the Panama Canal question in the 
English newspapers, which have aroused indignation in the 
United States) 
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adopted, purely of his own accord, the mis- 
taken theory that because there was no 
record of a formal abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty it was necessary to regard that 
agreement as alive and in operation. It is 
easy, of course, to fall into the error of as- 
suming that a dead international agreement, 
is analogous to an unrepealed statute. Mr. 
Hay accordingly prepared the first so-called 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. This treaty was 
never “negotiated” at all. Mr. Hay, again 
following a mistaken analogy, wrote into his 
agreement the rules which place the Suez 
Canal under the political control of the com- 
mercial powers of Europe. The Suez Canal 
was a private commercial enterprise, on 
Egyptian soil, under Turkish overlordship, 
and naturally the chief users of the canal were 
obliged to neutralize it under control of the 
Concert of Europe. But the thing that Mr. 
Hay proposed to do was to neutralize, politic- 
ally, a Government work of the United States, 
which our people were primarily constructing 
for military and naval purposes, and to put 
its political control in the hands of a group 
of great powers, all European except the 
United States,—an arrangement which would 
have placed this country in a minority of one. 


The Hay. .t has never been shown that 
Pauncefote Lord Pauncefote, or that any one 
Treaties else in England or in any other 
European country, had ever dreamed of our 
turning our Isthmian Canal over to the com- 
mercial powers of Europe for complete con- 
trol upon every question having to do with 
its fortification or its relation to our naval 
and military use. Whether this were a good 
thing to do, or not, it was purely the work of 
our own Secretary of State, unassisted by any 
other human being. Unaccountable as it 
may seem, this treaty came near passing the 
Senate without being read, because the Senate 
understood that the Hay-Pauncefote affair 
was merely a matter of politeness, doing 
away with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by writ- 
ten agreement. When Congress discovered 
what had been done, the treaty was amended 
and it failed of final acceptance. Subse- 
quently, the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was prepared, and it was finally ratified. 
Still later, Congress decided to abandon the 
Nicaraguan route, bought out the French 
Panama Company, secured rights from the 
new republic of Panama, and constructed 
the present canal. It is a technical question 
whether the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, or the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, should or should not 
be regarded, as pertaining to what we have 
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done in the Canal Zone at Panama. This 
second Hay-Pauncefote treaty had declared 
that it was the intention of the United States 
to treat all nations alike in the use of the canal. 


An Uneatied- -H€Te was, it is true, no possible 
for reason why the United States 
Declaration <hould have made any such dec- 
laration, whether in a treaty or otherwise. 
Mr. Hay had a theory of the canal as an 
international passage, contributed to the 
world by the generosity of the United States; 
and it is indeed possible that he meant to 
promise England that we would never di- 
rectly or indirectly permit American com- 
merce to derive any exceptional benefit from 
our vast expenditure. But President Taft 
makes an elaborate argument to show that 
such an idea is not sound in the nature of 
the case. The profound moral to be derived 
is that treaties ought never to be made when 
there is nothing to make them about. An- 
other moral is that a treaty should be so 
made as to close a past controversy, but 
never made in such a way as to invite future 
disputes. That we should incur the cost of 
constructing the Panama Canal and deliber- 
ately tie the hands of future generations of 
Americans with regard to the use and control 
of the canal, without having been asked by 
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anybody in any foreign country to do 
such a thing, is straining common sense 
a little too far. 


Subsidies Lt iS a serious question whether 
Proand or not we ought to subsidize 
Con American ships, whether in the 
coastwise trade or in the foreign trade. Our 
inclination is to oppose subsidies of all kinds. 
But if Congress should choose to grant ship 
subsidies in any form whatsoever, the ques- 
tion would have to be a strictly domestic 
one. It would not be permissible for any 
foreign government to question our right to 
subsidize our own shipping; nor will it be 
permissible to permit any government to 
question our right to administer the canal 
in any way we like as respects the American 
navy or the American merchant’ marine. 
Every part of the mercantile marine is po- 
tentially a part of our naval system, in the 
sense that it is liable to be converted to public 
use at once in case of war. We shall estab- 
lish Panama Canal tolls on a fair basis, and 
treat the ships of all foreign nations alike,— 
in every way encouraging their use of the 
canal. We shall not question the right of any 
foreign nation to adopt any policy it pleases, 
on its own part, in stimulating its shipowners 
to increase their trade at ports rendered more 
accessible by reason of the canal’s construc- 
tion. This ought to be satisfying. 


Lawmakers UPON questions like this relating 

Facing Their to the Panama Canal, and many 

Constituents thers, notably the tariff and the 
trusts, the members of Congress have now 
had opportunity to face their constituents 
and to exchange neighborly opinions. Some 
of them are in a position of embarrassment 
because of the shifting of party lines and the 
new issues that have forged to the front. 
Fortunate is the public man who has always 
stood firmly upon the foundation of his own 
convictions, and has dealt with all things in 
a frank and courageous way. A good example 
is Senator Cummins, of Iowa. So long as 
the Senate was in session he stuck to his 
duties and performed them with conspicuous 
ability. It was not his duty to declare his 
position upon campaign issues until he had 
gone back to Des Moines and had decided 
what to say and when to say it. On Septem- 
ber 4, he issued a statement analyzing the 
Chicago Republican convention in a way 
that fully supported the discussion of that 
subject in the August number of this REVIEw. 
After showing how the President’s patronage 
system in the South, and his alliance with the 


boss system of the East, had been used to 
control the convention, Mr. Cummins pro- 
ceeded as follows: 


Senator The system, indefensible as it is, was 
yo eet not enough to overcome the adverse 
majority in the Republican States, 
and, therefore, the complaisant committee, and 
following them, the convention, deliberately seated 
Taft delegates from Washington, California, Ari- 
zona and Texas who had no shadow of title to seats 
in the convention. I speak of these States because 
I have examined the record as to them, and have 
reached a conclusion after the most careful study 
and reflection. And thus the will of a tremendous 
majority was defeated by the machinations of a 
committee. 

I take no pleasure in reciting these things, for I 
would like to support a Republican candidate for 
President. There is one only way, however, to 
make sure that the system of the Chicago conven- 
tion will be abolished, and that is to make it plain 
that the candidate who is the product of the sys- 
tem and the beneficiary of the methods cannot 
reach the office to which he aspires. Therefore I 
cannot support Mr. Taft. 

In so saying I am all the more a Republican, for 
it is clear to me that the existence of the party de- 
pends on a quick and emphatic condemnation of 
the wrongs I have mentioned. The reason the 
Republicans were so largely against the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft was their profound conviction 
that he is not a progressive and does not believe in 
a proper sense that the people should rule the 
country. The fact that this was the attitude of 
the vast majority of the Republicans proves to me 
conclusively that a new party is unnecessary, un- 
timely and unfortunate. I fear that it will retard 
rather than hasten reform. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the manifest choice of 
the great number of Republicans who expressed a 
choice for President. He is appealing to the moral 
and progressive forces of the people, and I expect 
to vote for him, but it must be understood that I 
will do so protesting against the organization of a 
new party and dissenting with some of the doc- 
trines of his platform. My vote for him will indi- 
cate that I believe he desires to promote the com- 
mon welfare, but will not indicate that I look on 
the new party as a wise or enduring movement in 
public affairs. 


Should Not _ Dis position of Senator Cummins 
Progressives is definite and clear. As a man 
Act Together? of honesty and intelligence, he 

must of necessity repudiate the work of the 
Chicago convention. And when he objects 
to the forming of a new party, his sincerity 
is beyond question. But what perhaps he 
does not quite perceive is that, for several 
years past, all of the Taft Republicans and 
standpat leaders of the party have looked 
upon Senator Cummins himself as already 
permanently out of the party and a foremost 
leader of a group preparing to announce a 
new party at the convenient moment. It is 


not a question of the Republican voters, but _ 


of the control of the party machinery. The 
new party merely expresses the desire of the 
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voters to have candidates and a platform, 
this very year, that are in general accord with 
the standards and convictions of Senator 
Cummins himself. The group of public men 
with whom Mr. Cummins has been associated 
gave us the Progressive movement. Why 
should not the adherents of that movement 
have their own candidates and platform, since 
they were cheated out of their right to con- 
trol the Republican convention at Chicago? 
These progressives would have been well 
pleased with Mr. Cummins as their Presi- 
dential candidate, and they recognize his 
great value as a member of the United States 
Senate. 


The Right of 1 Senator Cummins means that 
Republicans to the new party ought this year to 
be Progressive Work harmoniously with Pro- 
gressive Republicans, in States where the 
Progressives are in control and choose to 
exercise their right of keeping hold of the 
party name and organization, he is clearly in 
the right. The most impudent thing in all 
the history of American politics is the pre- 
tense of the Taft national committee that it 
can go into a State like Kansas and deprive 
the Republican majority in that State of 
their right to do as they will in naming their 
own local candidates for the office of Presi- 
dential elector. The state and Federal 
courts last month repudiated the Taft posi- 
tion. It is purely a matter of guess-work 
whether in the long run the Progressive 
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Republicans of the West will keep the name 
“Republican”’ or let it drop. The situation 
is miore difficult in the Eastern States; and 
the formation of the new Progressive party 
has seemed to be the only means by which 
people could this year act together who de- 
sired to oppose the machines of both of the 
old parties. Thus, in the State of New York, 
where the two machines were firmly ia- 
trenched, there seemed to be no possible line 
of action except to bring forward the new 
movement aggressively, because it seemed to 
be the right and honest thing, quite regardless 
of its immediate numerical strength. 


There are times, however, when 
Prevesives the mere courage to do right ap- 
* peals unexpectedly to a very large 
public. There is no language strong enough 
to express the abhorrence with which right- 
minded men and women in the State of New 
York hold both of the old political machines. 
The Progressive movement has no claim to 
being free from human imperfections. But 
in the State of New York it is the most intelli- 
gent and the most high-minded political 
movement on a large scale that has ever been 
known. Its organization had proceeded with 
rapidity under the direction of Mr. Hotch- 
kiss as State chairman, and its adherents 
were earnest and hopeful. But no one had 
dared to predict for the new party a State 
convention of such amazing enthusiasm as 
that which assembled at Syracuse on Sep- 
tember 5. It was a very large convention, 
with a great number of women present as 
delegates, and many more as adherents. 
Two or three men were prominently named 
for Governor, all of them of unquestioned 
fitness to hold the office. The most promi- 
nent of these were Mr. Prendergast, Comp- 
troller of the City of New York, and Mr. 
William H. Hotchkiss. 


Oscar Straus But the convention was marked 
for by such essential unity of spirit 
Governor that it preferred to avoid even 

a friendly contest over a nomination. The 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, of New York, who was 
acting as permanent chairman of the con- 
vention, and who was in no sense a candidate, 
was suggested as a compromise; and the 
convention proceeded to nominate him with 
perfect accord amid scenes of wild enthusiasm. 
For Lieutenant-Governor the convention 
chose its temporary chairman, Frederick 
M. Davenport, who was elected to the State 
Senate in 1909 and who has been since 1904 
professor of law and political science at Ham- 
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(For a summarized statement of Mr. Straus’ qualifications 
and career, see frontispiece of this number) 


ilton College. The ticket as a whole is of 
a high order and includes no men who are 
mere political tools or ordinary place-seekers. 
The nomination of Mr. Straus met with 
great and well-deserved praise. He has had 
an enviable career of usefulness in public as 
well as in private life, and he combines practi- 
cal efficiency with devotion to lofty ideals. 
The platform adopted at Syracuse is a model 
of precision and definiteness, embodying the 
views and demands of the Progressive party 
in respect to a large number of subjects. 
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While much of the program set forth could 
not be realized immediately, it is not visionary 
at any point. It sets forth the things to which 
the Progressives are committed. Doubtless 
most members of the new party care much 
more for some of these proposals than they 
care for others. But the Progressive party, 
by virtue of this platform, puts itself in line 
with modern scientific thought in the field 
of political and social action. Jn short, the 
Progressives propose that the American people 
shall try to get the benefits that are properly cam- 
ing to them from the fact of being a democracy. 


Murphy, dix 4 Republican convention was 

and aHard set for September 25, and the 

Situtation Tyemocratic for October 1. Thus 
the Progressives had the advantage of getting 
into the field nearly a month in advance of 
the other parties. Mr. Taft has shown a 
characteristic lack of fine discrimination in 
putting the management of his entire cam- 
paign in the hands of William Barnes, Jr., head 
of the New York Republican organization, 
at the very time when the Republican party 
of New York is feeling that it must, in self- 
defense, try to keep Mr. Barnes in the back- 
ground. The nomination of Mr. Straus by 
the Progressives puts both of the other par- 
ties in a painful predicament. Mr. Barnes 
must try to find for the head of his ticket a 
man of repute and character. As for the 
Democrats, their position in like manner is 
one of peculiar difficulty. The Democratic 
party in New York is even more completely 
dominated by Charles F. Murphy, head of 
Tammany Hall, than the Republican organi- 
zation is dominated by William Barnes, Jr. 


Quandary of Mr. Murphy had expected to 
New* York renominate Governor Dix. But 
osses 


the chief opponents of Murphy 
in the party regard Dix as a weak and pliant 
tool in Murphy’s hands, and have announced 
their inveterate opposition. The foremost 
of these opponents is the New York World, 
which is also the most powerful of the New 
York supporters of Woodrow Wilson as the 
national candidate. Murphy and Dix had . 
hoped for some conciliatory expressions on 
the part of Governor Wilson. But it was 
plainly to be inferred, when the national 
candidate met Governor Dix, Murphy, and 
other leaders at the Syracuse State Fair on 
September 12, that he was not in sympathy 
with the Tammany boss. Yet Murphy’s 
practical hold upon. the party is so firm that 
even if he should not renominate Dix he 
would almost inevitably control the selection 
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of the ticket. On September 16 the New 
York World began a series of extended attacks 
upon Murphy and Dix for their relations to 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars 
during the past year and a half in the con- 
struction of the State system of highways. 
These charges would seem to have made Dix 
quite unavailable for renomination. Under 
the circumstances, a great number of voters 
were declaring their intention to vote for 
Oscar Straus for Governor without reference 
to Mr. Straus’s high position in the so-called 
“Bull Moose” movement. 


The Vermont election on Septem- 
ber 3 was interpreted in various 
ways by the political leaders who 
were seeking to find some assurance in it of 
November success. In round figures, Fletcher, 
the Republican candidate; received 26,000 
votes; Howe, the Democrat, 20,000; and 
Metzger, the Progressive, 16,000. Vermont 
was regarded as the most impregnable Repub- 
lican stronghold in the entire country. The 
new party made an astonishing show in view 
of all the circumstances. Many of the voters 
who chose to support Fletcher for Governor 
in September did not conceal their intention 
to vote for Roosevelt in November. Com- 
pared with former years, the falling off of 
Republican votes in Vermont would indicate 
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a crushing defeat for Taft throughout the 
country and the probable election of Wilson 
by a considerable majority over Roosevelt, 
with Taft as a negligible third. But it must 
be borne in mind that all signs fail in a year 
like this, and that nobody can tell what may 
happen. Each one of the three Presidential 
candidates has a fighting chance to carry the 
electoral vote of Vermont next month. Since 
Fletcher received a plurality but not a major- 
ity, the election of a Governor will be thrown 
intothe Legislature, which meets on October 2. 


The election in Maine, on Septem- 
ber 9, resulted in the choice of Wil- 
Further index liam T. Haines as Governor by a 
majority of about 3000 over the present Dem- 
ocratic Governor, Plaisted. President Taft 
warmly congratulated Haines, which some- 
what amused the Progressives because the 
situation had been shaped and controlled by 
them. The Taft minority had followed the 
Roosevelt majority in supporting Haines on 
purely State issues, and national politics had 
been kept out of the State campaign by 
agreement. Yet Mr. Hilles and the Republi- 
can national campaign managers declared 
that the Maine result was exceedingly favor- 
able for Mr. Taft. Such a claim is obviously 
unfounded. On the contrary, the result in 
Maine is clearly favorable to the hopes of the 
Democrats. It has been admitted that the 
proportion of Progressives in Maine is larger 
than in Vermont. It is probable that Wilson 
will have something like the normal Demo- 
cratic vote in Maine, and that the larger part 
of the remaining vote will go for Roosevelt, 
and the smaller part for Taft. Thus, in 1908, 
Bryan had 35,400 votes in Maine, and Taft 
had 67,000. In the State election of 1910, 
Plaisted (Democrat) had 73,400, and Fer- 
nald (Republican) had 64,700. Last month 
Plaisted had 67,800 and Haines 70,800. Mr. 
Bryan did not receive a normal Democratic 
vote in Maine, although his showing was 
considerably better than that of Parker in 
1904. As in the case of Vermont, so in that 
of Maine, the thing that will happen in No- 
vember is beyond any man’s prediction. 


— 


Churehill for In New Hampshire, the State 

Governor in election coincides with the na- 
New Hampshire +ional, and the Progressives have 
put a ticket in the field with Mr. Winston 
Churchill as the candidate for Governor. 
Mr. Churchill’s activity in New Hampshire 
politics for a number of years past has been 
directed toward thoroughgoing political re- 
form and the emancipation of the State from 
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HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


the control of corporation influences. Hither- 
to he has been a Republican, but the Pro- 
gressive platform accords with his views, 
and his past record makes him the logical can- 
didate for Governor. The Republicans of 
New Hampshire have nominated Franklin 
Worcester for Governor, and the Democratic 
candidate is Samuel D. Felker, these candi- 
dates having been chosen in a primary elec- 
tion on September 3. Governor Bass, who 
refused a renomination on the ground of ill 
health, is, of course, a supporter of Mr. 
Churchill, in a fight for principle. 


The Progressives in Massachu- 
setts, as in New York, are well 
ahead of the other parties in 
presenting their leader and taking the field. 
Mr. Charles S. Bird, of East Walpole, is the 
candidate for Governor on the Progressive 
ticket and, his personal standing is as high in 
Massachusetts as that of Oscar Straus in 
New York, although he has not, like Mr. 
Straus, been in public life. Mr. Bird is a 
graduate of Harvard College and a manu- 
facturer who has made a record for advanced 
and humane views upon industrial and social 
questions. He is the father-in-law of Gov- 
ernor Bass of New Hampshire. He was the 


A Massa- 
chusetts 
Leader 


leader, ten years ago, in granting the eight- 
hour day to paper-mill workers who had pre- 
viously been employed in day and night 
shiftsoftwelvehours. Itisexpected that Gov- 
ernor Foss will be renominated by the Demo- 
crats. The Republican State convention will 
be held on October 4, with Senator Lodge as 
itschairman. The Connecticut Republicans 
had nominated Judge John P. Studley to run 
for Governor against the Democratic incum- 
bent, Governor Baldwin, and the Progressive 
convention was set for September 25. 


polities 1 New Jersey and Pennsylvania 

inNew there are no elections for Governor 

versely this year. Governor Wilson’s 
term does not expire until the beginning of 
the year 1914, and he keeps his place as 
Governor while campaigning for the Presi- 
dency. A Republican Lieutenant-Governor 
is the acting head of the State when Governor 
Wilson is absent on his speaking tours. The 
choice of a legislature this fall involves the 
election of a United States Senator, and Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s chief enemy, James Smith, 
Jr., for many years the reputed Democratic 
boss of New Jersey, was the most prominent 
Senatorial candidate before the primaries of 
September 24. Governor Wilson has bluntly 
denounced Smith, and has intimated his un- 
friendliness toward all of the Democratic 
State bosses elsewhere belonging to the class 
of whom he regards Smith as typical. Smith, 
on the other hand, has bitterly fought Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s Presidential aspirations. Sena- 
tor Briggs, who seeks reélection, is the un- 
opposed Republican candidate. 


Ohio in -L Our issue of last month, we set 
Campaign forth the State situation in Ohio, 
Order where the Hon. James M. Cox, 

of Dayton, heads the Democratic ticket as 
candidate for Governor, with General R. B. 
Brown as the Republican nominee. On 
September 4, the Progressive party held its 
State convention, and Arthur L. Garford, of 
Elyria, was nominated for Governor. Mr. 


Garford is a manufacturer and a man of very . 


high personal influence and repute. His 
nomination is in entire harmony with the 
standards of the Progressives in their selec- 
tion of candidates in other States. The choice 
was made with great enthusiasm and by 
acclamation. Governor Johnson of Cali- 
fornia addressed the convention, and the 
Progressives declare that Garford will be 
elected. The platform is in accord with that 
of the national Progressives, and is strong in 
the direction of industrial and social reform. 
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ARTHUR L. GARFORD, OF OHIO 


TWO SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURERS HEADING 


The hopefulness of the new party was in some 
measure due to the fact that on September 3, 
the day before the Progressive convention, 
the voters of Ohio at a special election had 
approved the greater part of the radical work 
of the constitution-makers. 


Ohio's New © be explicit, thirty-four of the 

Progressive forty-two amendments submitted 

Constitution 1). the Constitutional Convention 
that completed its labors in May last, after 
a session of five months, were adopted by 
popular vote. The general character of these 
amendments was described in the July num- 
ber of this Review by Professor Elson, who 
was a member of the convention. The new 
constitution weakens in some degree the 
power of the judiciary by requiring more than 
a bare majority of the judges of the Supreme 
Court to concur in holding a law unconstitu- 
tional. At the same time greater powers are 
conferred on the legislature, especially as to 


Copyright by The Whitney Studio. Norwood 
CHARLES S. BIRD, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


THE PROGRESSIVE TICKETS OF THEIR STATES 


the control of corporations, labor laws, the 
levying of progressive inheritance and income 
taxes, and the protection of the State’s nat- 
ural resources. On the other hand, legisla- 
tive control of municipal governments is 
handed over to the people of the cities, who 
are empowered to frame their own charters. 
The provisions for the initiative and referen- 
dum affect all the people of the State and 
place Ohio in the forefront of the Progressive 
movement. The most important proposals 
that were defeated at the polls were the 
woman-suffrage amendment and the provi- 
sion for restricting the powers of the courts in 
lebor injunction proceedings. The total vote 
cast on the amendments was about 50 per 
cent. of the State’s vote in the Presidential 
election of 1908. The ‘welfare’? measures 
were emphatically endorsed, the minimum 
wage being approved by a vote of 340,511 to 
184,968, while on workmen’s compensation 
the division stood, 310,019 to 205,949. 
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HON. JOHN L. STEVENS, OF IOWA 


iis The great mass of Republicans in 
Parties in Towa have for a good while been 
lowa eA Tie ° 
progressive in sentiment, and the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt instead of Mr. 
Taft would have put the party in a strong 
position. It was for some time doubtful 
whether the Progressives would enter the 
State field or not; but in their convention of 
September 4 they decided to name a Governor 
and full ticket. They chose Judge John L. 
Stevens, a well-known lawyer, as their candi- 
date, the Republican nominee being the pres- 
ent Lieutenant-Governor, Clark. The Dem- 
ocratic candidate is Edward Dunn. Senator 
Cummins and his friends are supporting Colo- 
nel Roosevelt, but are afraid that the situa- 
tion will result in a Democratic legislature 
which would end the career of Kenyon as 
Senator. Mr. Kenyon had declared himself 
for the whole Republican ticket, including 
President Taft, while denouncing the meth- 
ods by which Mr. Taft secured his nomina- 
tion and also denouncing by name those very 
leaders—Barnes, Penrose, and the rest—who 
are in full and official control of Mr. Taft’s 
campaign and closest in his political councils. 
It is reported from Iowa that Kenyon as 
Senatorial candidate, and Clark as straight 
Republican candidate for Governor, while 
nominally for Taft, are going the rounds of 
the State, speaking at county fairs and mak- 


ing their own canvasses, without even men- 
tioning the name of their candidate for the 
Presidency. This would seem a rather weak 
and humiliating position. Meanwhile, the 
Progressives have not been nominating legis- 
lative candidates against Kenyon, and his 
attitude is treated with surprising indulgence 
by the Taft people, whom his lukewarm sup- 
port does not help, and the Roosevelt people, 
whom his lukewarm opposition does not hurt. 


hi eatene me Shree parties are - fully 
Western launched and in the field in the 
States State of Missouri, the Republi- 
cans having named, for Governor, Hon. 
John C. McKinley, and the Democrats 
Attorney-General E. W. Major, in the pri- 
maries of August 6. The Progressives on 
September 4 nominated Judge Albert D. 
Nortoni, of the St. Louis Court of Appeals. 
The Democratic prospects are naturally 
much better than those of the other parties. 
Even in Kansas the Democrats declare that 
the situation may result in their success. 
Mr. George H. Hodges, the candidate for 
Governor, expects to see a victory for Wilson 

















HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OF KANSAS 
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ALBERT D. NORTONT, 
PROGRESSIVE 


ELLIOTT W. MAJOR, 
DEMOCRAT 


JOHN C, MCKINLEY 
REPUBLICAN 


" THE CANDIDATES OF THE THREE PARTIES IN MISSOURI 


as a result of the division of Republican 
strength between the Taft and Roosevelt 
followers. Mr. Arthur Capper, the Repub- 
lican candidate, is the owner and publisher 
of the Topeka Daily Capital and is a man of 
great vigor and strong Progressive convic- 
tions. It is true that in Kansas the Pro- 
gressive movement is in control of the Repub- 
lican name and emblem, and that there is no 
third party in the field as regards State 
offices. But the Taft men will nominate an 
electoral ticket by petition, and this will 
benefit Governor Wilson and the Democrats. 
In Nebraska, the Progressives have ratified 
the nomination of Governor Aldrich for 
another term, and, as in Kansas and Cali- 
fornia, the Republican machinery has been 
in control of the Roosevelt supporters. In 
Wisconsin, the Republicans have renomi- 
nated as Governor the present incumbent, 
Mr. McGovern, who has become a_pro- 
nounced Roosevelt man. The Democratic 
candidate, County Judge John C. Karel, of 
Milwaukee, was chosen in the primary on 
September 3. The Michigan primaries, on 
August 27, resulted in the nomination of 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, Republican, and 
Amos S. Musselman, Democrat. 


__ In the earlier stages of the cam- 
Progressives ‘ e ° 

Abandon old paign, immediately after the 

wt nomination of Taft and Sherman 

at Chicago, it was the intention of the Pro- 

gressive Republicans to keep their own 


Roosevelt electors on the regular Republican 
tickets of States where Roosevelt men were 
in control of the party machinery. But after 
the later convention at Chicago, in which 
the Progressives formed a new party and 
nominated Roosevelt and Johnson, the ten- 
dency all along the line was to withdraw from 
the earlier position and to allow the Taft 
men to use the Republican name and emblem 
while putting the Roosevelt men in a sepa- 
rate column under the Bull Moose emblem. 
Thus it was finally agreed in Pennsylvania, 
where the Progressives were in full control 
of the State machinery, to withdraw the 
Roosevelt men from the Republican ticket 
as soon as petitions had been duly signed and 
accepted which would make it wholly certain 
that the Progressive electors would appear 
on the voting paper. It would seem that 
Kansas finally remains alone as a State in 
which the Progressives keep the Republican 
name and the Taft people are obliged to 
nominate by petition. In California the 
Progressives won the Republican primary of 
September 3, and were in position to put all 
of the Roosevelt electors under the Republi- 
can emblem. But they decided not to do 
this, and the Roosevelt electors will be placed 
on the ballot by petition. Even Nebraska 
has pursued the California course rather than 
that of Kansas. The Progressives were both 
legally and morally entitled, in any State 
whatsoever, to hold the Republican name and 
emblem if they had the requisite majority 
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HON. WINFIELD T. DURBIN 
(Republican nominee for Governor of Indiana) 


and so desired. But they have very rapidly 
arrived at the conclusion that they are in a 
better position to come squarely out as a new 
party, on Progressive platforms, and in unam- 
biguous relationship with the Progressive 
movements of all. the sister States. 


Congress Lhe appearance in this campaign 

and thee Of a new party of unknown 

Presidency strength and possibilities has 
given rise to an unusual amount of specula- 
tion regarding the outcome in the event of 
the failure of any one party to obtain a 
majority in the Electoral College. Such a 
thing has not happened in our political his- 
tory since the election of John Quincy Adams 
by the House of Representatives in 1825. At 
that time, no candidate having received a 
majority in the Electoral College, although 
Jackson had a plurality, the matter was de- 
termined in accordance with the rules laid 
down in the Twelfth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The House voted by 
States on the three candidates who had 
stood highest in the electoral vote and this 


restriction excluded Clay’s name from the 
balloting, which was confined to Jackson, 
Adams, and Crawford. The greater part of 
Clay’s support went to Adams, who received 
the vote of thirteen States, against seven for 
Jackson and four for Crawford, and was 
declared elected. From that day to this there 
has been only one Presidential election (that 
of 1876) when the majority in the Electoral 
College was not so large as to be quite beyond 
dispute, although in several instances\the 
popular vote has not corresponded with the 
electoral vote. In only six of the twenty-one 
elections held since 1825 have more than two 
candidates received electoral votes. The last 
instance of this kind was in 1892, when 
Weaver as the Populist candidate received 
twenty-two votes. Thus the possibility of 
having a Presidential election thrown into 
the House has been so remote that for many 
years it was regarded as negligible. This year 
shrewd observers hesitate to say that any- 
thing is impossible, and few would be sur- 
prised if no candidate should succeed in 
winning more than half of the votes of the 
members of the Electoral College, thus plac- 
ing upon Congress the responsibility of choos- 
ing the next President. 


The Vice-Presi-Lt adds to the interest of the 
dency inthe situation that twenty-two of the 
Senate State delegations in the House are 
Democratic, twenty-two Republican, and 
four equally divided. If this complexion 
remains unchanged by the occurrence of 
vacancies, the House might be deadlocked and 
thus unable to elect a President. In the 
meantime the Senate might have proceeded 
to elect a Vice-President (also in accordance 
with the Twelfth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution), for it must be assumed that if the 
Electors fail to give a majority for President 
they will at the same time fail to elect a Vice- 
President. The Senators will vote, not by 
States but as individuals, and they will choose 
one of the two (not three) candidates who 


stand highest in the vote of the Electoral : 


College. Now the choice of a Vice-President 
by the Senate would be virtually the election 
of a President, the failure of the House to 
elect having been assumed, and the situation 
being the same as a vacancy in the office of 
President from any other cause. Supposing 
that Governor Marshall should be one of the 
two candidates having the highest standing 
before the Electoral College, he may count 
on the votes of the forty-four Democrats in 
the Senate. As to the fifty Republican votes 
(and the possible accession of two more to 
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Treasurer 
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CHARLES R. CRANE 
Vice-Chairman, at Chicago, 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


THREE PROMINENT CITIZENS WHO ARE MANAGING THE FINANCES OF WOODROW 
WILSON’S CAMPAIGN 
(The financial plans of the Democratic management are open, direct, energetic, and ingenious. Mr. Wells, the treasurer, 
was formerly mayor of St. Louis. Mr. Morgenthau, of New York, is a citizen of wealth and public spirit whose business is 
real estate. Mr. Crane, of Chicago, is an unselfish idealist in politics, who when named for the post of minister to China was 
declared by President Taft to be the most gratifying appointee he had found for any office) 


fill the vacancies in Illinois and Colorado), 
there can be no such assurance. Several 
writers,—notably, Colonel Harvey in the 
North American Review for September,—have 
pointed out the possibility of Vice-President 
Sherman’s election by the Senate. Such a 
prediction is based, of course, on two highly 
improbable contingencies,—first, that Mr. 
Sherman will be one of the two candidates to 
be voted on by the Senate, and, second, that 
forty-nine of the Republican Senators (in- 
cluding Progressives) will vote for him if they 
have the opportunity. Even if only four of 
the eight Progressive Senators should refuse 
to vote for Mr. Sherman, he would fail of 
election. It is, of course, well known that 
more than four of these Progressive Senators 
are strongly opposed to the Vice-President on 
many public questions; and they might refuse 
to take any action that would seat him in the 
Presidency for four years,—especially if their 
States had failed to choose Taft-Sherman 
electors, as is also quite conceivable. In the 
latter event the Senators would be free to 
make their own choice. 


Even admitting that Governor 
Marshall will head the list of 
Vice-Presidential candidates, no- 
body who really values his reputation for 
political prescience very highly would care 
to say at this time that Mr. Sherman would 
be second. If Mr. Sherman were second, 
there are good grounds for doubting the 
possibility of his election; and if Governor 
Johnson, it is also impossible to say with any 
assurance that the votes of forty-nine Re- 
publican Senators would be counted for him. 
The fact is that the prospect of the Senate’s 
failure to elect a Vice-President, and indi- 
rectly a President, is not much more remote 
than the prospect of failure on the part of 
the House to elect a President ‘directly. If 
neither House nor Senate could give us a 
President by the appointed method, Secre- 
tary Knox would serve as President ad in- 
terim, and would convoke the new Congress, 
which would provide for another election. 
All this might come to pass if neither candi- 
date succeeded in winning 266 of the 531 
Electors to be chosen on November 5 next. 


lf Congress 
Fails to 
Elect 
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DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE, CHANCELLOR OF THE EX- 
CHEQUER, THE COURAGEOUS ENGLISH PROGRES- 
“ACHIEVED SO MUCH 


SIVE WHO HAS 
FOR THE COMMON GOOD” 

_._ It may surprise some of those who 
Progressivism - > 
Throughout regard the platform of the Pro- 
the World oressive party in the United 


States and the policies of its candidate for 
the Presidency ‘as dangerously radical, to be 
reminded that many of these policies have 
already been enacted into law in other parts 
of the world, in countries usually regarded 
as more conservative than our own. In his 
speech at the convention of the New York 
Progressives, at Syracuse, on September 6, 
Governor Hiram Johnson reminded the 
delegates and audience that the National 
Progressive platform and covenant is far 
from being ultra radical. He said: 


Imperial Germany to-day has carried to con- 
summation that covenant of ours; royal England 
has under way and has executed a part of that par- 
ticular convenant. And do you understand that 
in the solution of these problems the laggard of all 
the nations, all the nations that we believe to be 
nations of the first class, is the richest, the most 
powerful, the one that boasts the most freedom, the 
United States of America? 


To set forth some of the points which in- 
dicate the kinship between the new Pro- 
gressive movement in this country with the 
trend of the times in the rest of the world 
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toward greater, freer democracy, and what 
Governor Johnson called the policy of caring 
for the nation’s greatest asset, its men, women 
and children, will be stimulating and useful 
at the present time. 


Professor Hobhouse, the English 


What it is ‘ 
Doing in economist, whose knowledge of 
moran?’ American economic conditions 


is accurate and detailed, in his books and 
magazine articles always insists that the 
problems confronting the awakening democ- 
racy in both England and the United States 
are almost exclusively economic in character. 
There is one difference, as he points out in 
a closely woven article in a recent number of 
the Adlantic Monthly. “While America has 
to deal with her rich, England has to deal 
with her poor.” Yet in another vital sense 
the problem is the same. It is that of 
“diverting from anti-social purposes and 
turning to social account the immense aug- 
mentation of wealth that modern industry 
places in the hands of those who exercise 
financial control.” During recent years, 
particularly since the advent of the Liberal 
party to power in England in the elections of 
1906, there has been what Premier Asquith 
is fond of calling “a strengthening of the 
sense of common responsibility”? on the part 
of Englishmen and an increasing willingness 
(to quote from a speech of Chancellor Lloyd- 
George) “‘to search out and eradicate the 
causes of suffering and of public evil.”’ 


Foreing Socia) What Carlyle called the “condi- 
Questions into tion of the people” question was 
Politics »rojected into the stern arena of 
practical politics in the early months of the 
liberal ministry of Campbell-Bannermann, 
in 1908, when the employer’s liability law 
was greatly extended and strengthened and 
all the poor school children of England were 
fed out of the funds of taxation. Dur- 
ing this ministry also and that succeeding, 
under the present Premier, Mr. Asquith, 
a great deal has been done in England to. 
remedy economic distress. Wages boards 
have been established for most of the 
“sweated” industries, and fixed minimum 
wages for workers of both sexes have been 
established. The great coal strike of the 
spring of ror2 resulted in the passage of 
a minimum wage law for the coal industry 
by the Imperial Parliament, and efforts have 
been made to secure the enactment of such 
laws for other industries. The complete 
“socialization” of the British Isles is the 
program of the British labor leaders. 
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old Age = Lhe social reform program of the 
Insurance and Asquith Ministry owes its note- 

Pensions worthy advance chiefly to the 
championship of David Lloyd-George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In 1go9 the old age 
pension act providing for the needy poor after 
the age of seventy and formulated by Mr. 
Lloyd-George was adopted. The national 
insurance law also due chiefly to the efforts 
of the doughty Welsh Chancellor, went into 
effect in July of this year. It is on a contribu- 
tory basis. The workmen, the employer and 
the State all contribute to a fund in return 
for which workingmen and women get free 
medical attendance when they are ill, and if 
permanently incapacitated from earning a liv- 
ing for themselves, a benefit until theit 
seventieth year, when the old age pension 
begins to operate. In addition there is a 
maternity benefit for women and a special 
provision for the cure of consumptives. It 
has been proven by statistics that the two 
evils which press most heavily on nearly fifty 
per cent. of the British population are low 
wages and irregular employment. The pro- 
gram of the Liberal government’ as partly 
carried out by legislation already passed 
through the House of Commons aims to 
minimize some of the consequences of these 
evils by providing against the disabilities of 
illness and old age in the pension and insur- 
ance acts already noted. 


The great masses of the British 
population have heretofore been 
so much preoccupied with ques- 
tions of “getting a job” and “earning a living 
wage,” as well as being devoid of what Adam 
Smith called economic hope, that they have 
not been alive to many of the political changes 
that were taking place along with and as a 
result of the industrial and economic move- 
ments we have spoken of. While a very con- 
servative country socially, England is becom- 
ing, politically, more and more nearly a pure 
democracy. The radical Lloyd-George budg- 
et of 1909, which introduced new methods of 
taxation upon land, brought squarely before 
the British people the question of the suprem- 
acy of the House of Commons in legislation. 
It appears, in their rejection of this budget, the 
peers were really attempting to regain their 
old-time power. The attempt, however, was 
not only unsuccessful; it resulted in the com- 
plete downfall of the House of Lords. The 
limitation of the veto power of the peers, 
which has been characterized as the most 
momentous piece of legislation since the great 
reform bill of 1832, was a political revolution. 


English 
Political 
Changes 
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The country was so absorbed in industrial 
questions, however, and, regardless of political 
party view, was so convinced that the veto 
was an anachronism, that public opinion 
scarcely noted the change. At once a num- 
ber of measures agitated for years but never 
within the sphere of practical politics became 
questions of the hour. Franchise reform, 
home rule for Ireland, disestablishment of 
the Welsh church, and educational readjust- 
ment have become realizable. Instead of con- 
tinuing the piecemeal reform of the franchise, 
extending or withdrawing modifications for 
party advantage, the Asquith ministry has 
brought in a bill establishing manhood suf- 
frage, the measure being so framed that the 
ballot can be given to women without altering 
its general content. This measure will un- 
doubtedly become law at the next session of 
-arliament. 

the governing 


other 


Britain In ways 


Affected by machinery of Great Britain is 
Conditions \eing simplified. The abolition 


of plural voting will take away from property 
the undue advantage it has possessed in the 
past and residence will become the sole basis 
of the franchise. Registration laws are being 
simplified, and the Liberal Ministry contends 
that the changes now in course of being 
effected will establish for the first time a thor- 
oughly democratic House of Commons. 
Labor conditions and the growth of organized 
labor parties and groups, inside Parliament as 
Laborites and outside as Syndicalists, have 
complicated the problem for the present 
ministry. In Great Britain, as well as in the 
other parliamentary countries of the world, 
party government is being increasingly re- 
garded as undergoing ‘“degenerative changes.”’ 
Government by political parties is coming to 
be regarded in England as more and more in- 
efficient, and new methods of ascertaining and 
executing the popular will are demanded. In 
addition to domestic complications one of the 
salient facts in British political development 
to-day is the numbing influence of militarism. 
The British state is spending its financial re- 
sources to their limit, and this limit is largely 
determined by the demands of the army and 
the navy. ‘These demands are in turn condi- 
tioned by the naval rivalry with Germany. 
In one of the recent speeches of the opposition 
in the Commons it was said that “the main 
lines of the British budget are laid down in 
the German chancellery.” In this way the 
progress of British democracy is bound up, to 
a certain extent, with the democratic idea and 
progress on the continent. 
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ERNST BASSERMANN, LEADER OF THE NATIONAL 
LIBERALS IN THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, ONE OF 
THE FOREMOST GERMAN PROGRESSIVES 


German Lhe German Empire, it has been 

Social Said, is a compromise between a 

Politics naturally agricultural country fast 
becoming an industrial one and a feudal 
social order. Since the war with France 
which created the Empire, the German-people 
have been passing through a social and eco- 
nomic revolution similar to that which Great 
Britain underwent during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, although on a greater 
scale and at a more rapid rate. Moreover, 
this transformation is taking place with no 
properly regulating machinery such as Eng- 
land has had, in the form of a real representa- 
tive system of government. The German 
Reichstag does not truly represent the Ger- 
man people, and the Chancellor, or Prime 
Minister, is not responsible to the popularly 
elected body. However, “he who doubts that 
Germany shall henceforth be governed in a 
liberal and social spirit is blind politically.” 
This was the comment of Ernst Bassermann, 
leader of the National Liberals, on the recent 
German general elections. The immense in- 
crease in the Socialist vote, in the face of a 
demand on the part of the Government that 
the Socialists be defeated, amounted to a 
refusal to express confidence in the Govern- 





ment, a presumptuous proceeding ventured 
upon by the German people for the first time 
in their history. The German Social Demo- 
crats are a party of protest against an anti- 
quated political system. To vote the Socialist 
ticket in Germany has become the most 
effective way of demanding that the Reichs- 
tag shall become a real legislature, that min- 
isterial responsibility be established, that the 
unfair three-class Prussian franchise be abol- 
ished, the unjust distribution of seats ‘be cor- 
rected, and the country freed from agrarian 
and clerical domination. 


What They ‘Atistocracy is still supreme in 
Have Germany and the Reichstag is 
Achieved still in the protesting stage of its 
development. Nevertheless, it would appear 
that the German people have arrived at 
their political maturity, and it is not likely 
that the governing class will long be able to 
withstand the pressure for a fuller democrati- 
zation of the country. Despite this political 
handicap the German state is the most 
highly socialized in Europe. Bismarck began 
this socialization with the old age pension act, 
the sick benefit and insurance laws. The 
German state owns all the means of com- 
munication, railroad, telegraph, post office, 
parcels post and telephones. The cities own 
their public utilities, own and manage their 
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markets, theatres, electric power houses, 


bake shops, meat shops and factories, and the 
German service in these particulars is among 
the best, if not the best in the world. The 
state provides a pension for almost every- 
body. In January, ro11, an all-inclusive 
workman’s insurance bill was enacted into 
law. This was designed to contain in a single 
measure all the insurance schemes, and the 
general provisions have been extended by 
subsequent legislation until now there is in- 
surance for widows and orphans. A bill re- 
modeling the franchise system was passed 
by the Prussian Landtag two years ago 
but was unsatisfactory. The demand for 


thoroughgoing reform is insistent and_ in- 


creasing. Nowhere in the world is there 
such intelligent codperation between science 
and invention and government as in the Ger- 
man Empire. Nothing is too difficult or radi- 
cal for the German state to do for the com- 
fort and well-being of its citizens. The fuller 
participation of these citizens in the adminis- 
tration of government itself must be merely a 
question of time. 


Electoral tance also is a highly socialized 

Reform in state. The Republic is the orig- 

france inal home of syndicalism, a later 
development of the struggle between labor 
and the so-called privileged classes. The 
French have a fairer distribution of party 
power in their parliament than the Germans, 
but much pressure has been brought recently 
to reform French parliamentary voting meth- 
ods. The French have now what is known 
as the “scrutin d’arrondissement,” the 
election of a single representative for each 
small district, which has proved favorable to 
the growth of a corrupt bureaucracy. The 
electoral reform bill now pending in the 
French Senate, which was passed in the 
Chamber of Deputies by a large majority, 
early in July and is likely to become a law, 
provides for the “‘scrutin de liste,” or the 
method of electing representatives at large 
on a general ticket. France also has pensions 
and public aid for age and indigence. 


Democracy Universal suffrage is a very im- 
Coming into portant issue in many European 
ts Own countries. It was attained in 
Sweden only as late as the present year. In 
Austria-Hungary the question of extending 
the franchise has been oné of the most impor- 
tant problems confronting every ministry of 
the past two decades. The elections for the 
fourth Russian Duma were held on Septem- 
ber 23, and the new session will be opened on 


the 28th of the present month. Despite the 
efforts of the reactionaries, the elections for 
this session will give wider opportunity than 
ever before for the expression of the popular 
will. During the past few years parliaments 
have been established in Japan, Persia, Tur- 
key and China, and insistent demands have 
been made for self-government in Egypt, 
India and the Philippines. In most civilized 
states political power is being steadily trans- 
ferred from the few to the many. Moreover, 
the most important business of political ex- 
perts has now come to be the improvement 
of old machinery, or the creation of new, to 
discover the will of the people. For years 
Switzerland has found that the initiative and 
the referendum work well. Australia and 
New Zealand have adopted these, as well as 
some of our own states, notably Oregon. In 
the presidential campaign of this year in the 
United States, the initiative, referendum and 
recall have become watchwords. Propor- 
tional representation has proved its efficiency 
in Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Finland and 
some of the Swiss cantons. Australia, New 
Zealand, Norway, Finland and six states of 
the American Union (Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Washington, California) have 
given the voting right to women. In Bel- 
gium and some parts of Switzerland a citizen 
is fined if he does not go to the polls, and Italy 
and Argentina are reported to be considering 
the passage of similar legislation. All over 
the world we find a democracy already in 
possession of, or coming into its own. 


What European PeMocracy in Europe says Sam- 
Democracy uel P. Orth, a brilliant student of 
Can teach us . Rar : : 

world questions in an article in 
the current North American Review, has at- 
tained a new impetus through the political 
organization of labor and has achieved power 
through forcing a coalition of Socialists, Radi- 
cals and Liberals— 


a coalition which foreshadows greater changes in 
the international policies of Europe and the in- 
ternal polity of its empires than did the conquests 
of Charlemagne, the triumphs of Cromwell, the 
genius of Frederick the Great, the ambitions of the 
Bourbons, and the havoc of the military minotaur, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Because it is shifting govern- 
ment from a property to a personal basis, it is 
creating a new political paternalism and is threat- 
ening that individualism which Americans have 
been taught to revere as the mother of progress. 
In the light of recent movements in Europe our 
democracy remains the most conservative de- 
mocracy in the world. Can you imagine a trans- 
formation in the Federal Senate such as the English 
democrats effected in their House of Lords? Or 
the kaleidoscopic changes of Paris taking place at 
Washington? Or the Erfurt Program of Herr 
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Bebel’s party adopted as the platform of either of 
our great parties? It is true we have no burden- 
some militarism, no hereditary tinsel, and have 
achieved universal manhood suffrage. In spite of 
all this, democracy in Europe is more radical in 
theory and in practice than democracy in America. 


This year (1912) has shown the beginning of 
a new courageous radicalism in American 
politics that is at last making us face reality. 


Despite the mass of newspaper 
reports magnifying the so-called 
Orozco revolution in Mexico and 
the alleged necessity for intervention by the 
United States, the American people, it is safe 
to say, are not deceived. They are in sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the Mexicans to 
progress along the paths of prosperity and 
peace. They are in favor of giving President 
Madero a chance to carry out his policies of 
economic regeneration. During his eleven 
months in office many of these have already 
been inaugurated, and others will be formu- 
lated into law by the new Congress, which 
began its sessions in Mexico City on Septem- 
ber 16. The last session was not really in 
sympathy with the Madero policies, being 
composed largely of Diaz “holdovers.”” The 
new session will be a reform Congress. It 
will be remembered that the Mexican national 
legislature holds two sessions a year, from 
April 1 to June 1, and from September 16 to 
December 15, and that a permanent com- 
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mittee of both houses sits during the recesses. 
During the summer months just past this 
permanent committee has been working hard, 
under Senor Madero’s direction, formulating 
new legislation. It will be dominated by the 
Constitutional Progressive party to which 
Madero owes his election. We learn that 
150 out of 243 representatives in the Chamber 
of Deputies and the controlling vote in the 
Senate will be in favor of the Madero reform 
schemes. Bills embodying these schemes, 
including the redistribution of land, anti- 
peonage laws, and legislation in the interest 
of factory workers, will be introduced. 


Mexico has passed rather sud- 
denly from a despotism to a-~ 
régime in which an attempt is 
made at something like democracy. During 
such a transition it is inevitable that certain 
difficulties and disorders should arise, among 
them such brigand movements as_ those 
headed by Orozco and Zapata, which should 
not be dignified by the name of revolutions. 
On reliable authority we are informed that 
the Orozco revolution was begun in good 
faith. Its leader, Pascual Orozco, Jr., was 
probably misled by agitators who claimed 
that President Madero did not intend to 
fulfill all the promises of his platform. 
Orozco’s lack of success has cost him the 
better class of his supporters. His remaining 
followers in the states of Chihuahua, Durango 
and Sonora have already degenerated into the 
same sort of brigands that have been engi- 
neering the revolution in the South. There 
ere constant reports of the destruction of 
American life and property and insistent de- 
mands for some radical action by the United 
States. Last month the newspapers were 
claiming that President Taft contemplated 
actual military intervention in the Mexican 
situation. Mr. Taft, however, stated that he 
would not take any action in the matter 
without the explicit approval of Congress, 
and that he saw no reason to call a special 
session for the purpose of securing such 
authorization. Early last month, Senator> 
William Alden Smith, of Michigan, chair- 
man of a sub-committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, began at El 
Paso, Texas, his work of inquiring into 
whether or not American capital has aided or 
abetted the present uprising against the 
Mexican Government. 


As to 
American 
Intervention 


Fear of American intervention 
dominated the politics of two 
other Latin-American countries 

The rather ridiculous “insult” 


Cuban 
Political 
Amenities 


last month. 
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offered by a hysterical Cuban newspaper man, 
late in August, to Hugh S. Gibson, the 
American Chargé d’Affaires at Havana, 
stirred up bad feeling in some journalistic 
quarters both in Cuba and the United States. 
President Gomez evidently considered this 
serious enough to call for a personal letter to 
President Taft assuring the American nation 
of Cuba’s good intentions and appealing to 
the United States government to “again 
assure the Cuban people that the United 
States has no designs upon their inde- 
pendence.” The Cuban Secretary of State 
has refused to give out the terms of President 
Taft’s reply, and our own State Department 
will say nothing further than that it was 
“firm but reassuring.” It is whispered 
among Cuban politicians in the opposing 
political camp to President Gomez that his 
letter was in the nature of a campaign docu- 
ment in favor of his own reélection, and in- 
tended to forestall a searching inquiry into 
the receipts and expenditures of his present 
administration. 


The world is growing weary of 


Another He . ie 7M. 
Revolution in revolutions in Nicaragua. This 
car . 

‘earaguaé unfortunate Central American 


country, the size of the State of New York, 
but with only about one-eighteenth of the 
population, has been in an almost constant 
state of revolution for the past twenty years. 
When that burly despot, Zelaya, was forced 
out of office two years ago, as a result of a 
revolution successful largely because our 
State Department had openly condemned his 
practices, Juan Estrada became President. 
He also was forced out of office, but before 
“resigning”? he issued, (in September 1910) 
a provisional law under which the govern- 
ment was to be administered until such time 
as a new constitution could be adopted. 
Under the terms of this instrument as finally 
adopted, Senor Adolfo Diaz became Pro- 
visional President (in May 1911) to hold office 
until the last day of the present year, when 
General Louis Mena, who was elected on 
October 7, 1911, will become President for the 
new constitutional period, 1913-16. Diaz 
had not been in office long before a revolt 
broke out against his government, instigated, 
it is now being freely stated, by several Amer- 
ican commercial concerns anxious to secure 
concessions and monopolies. Such privileges, 
it is reported, have been promised by General 
Mena, who is anxious to secure the presidency 
at once. Some of the old followers of the 
Zelaya régime, joining forces with Mena, have 
been conducting a guerrilla warfare for several 
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months. General conditions in the country 
grew so bad and American life and property, 
as well as that of other foreigners, were in so 
much danger that, early last month, the State 
Department ordered the cruiser California to 
land a large force of marines at Corinto, the 
port of Nicaragua. This force was then 
taken to Managua, the capital, which was 
threatened by the rebel troops, the idea of the 
Department being to protect American life 
and property and aid the established govern- 
ment in maintaining order. 


Another Case Xt its last session the United 

for Election States Senate declined to approve 

Supervision » treaty proposed by Secretary 
Knox, under which both Honduras and 
Nicaragua, with the aid of American bankers, 
would have been able to refund their debts 
and establish their finances upon sound 
foundations. The treaties were rejected be- 
cause it was alleged they had been formulated 
by ‘undue Wall Street influence.’’ Whether 
or not such financial control of the affairs 
of these republics as was proposed in the 
treaties would be desirable, it is coming to be 
recognized by those who know conditions in 
Nicaragua, that American supervision of elec- 
tions in that turbulent republic is inevitable in 
the near future. American officials now 
supervise elections in Panama at the request 
of that republic itself. Last month it was 
reported that the next elections for the presi- 
dency of Nicaragua would be held under the 
supervision of United States authorities, and 
that the present government, General Mena 
and his followers, and the adherents of the old 
Zelaya régime all agree in requesting such 
supervision. 


Agreeing on the-» brief item tucked away in an 
Near Eastern INCONSpicuous corner of one or 

Question two of the better informed Ameri- 
can newspapers last month conveyed in- 
formation of much greater moment to the 
world in general than all the campaign gos- 
sip and speculation which has appeared dur- 
ing recent months in our political press. It 
was the summary of an official note, issued 
from Vienna on September 8, in explanation 
of the recent visit of Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the German Imperial Chancellor, to 
Count von Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The “note,” 
stripped of its preliminary and concluding 
verbiage, said: 

The exhaustive conversations which took place 
between the two statesmen resulted in perfect 
mutual understanding on all pending questions of 




















COUNT VON BERCHTOLD, AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
FOREIGN MINISTER 
(Who has made a startling proposal for Turkish reform) 


foreign policy, especially in regard to the Near 
fast... . The object of both statesmen is to 
maintain the status quo in the Balkans and to 
strengthen Turkey. 


Efeet af the This communiqué had a salutary 
Austro-German effect in clearing the air in south- 

Agreement castern Europe. It is the first 
definite statement from the allied German 
and Austrian governments as to their attitude 
on the everlasting Balkan question. In view 
of what has been going on in this disturbed 
region during the past summer, the note is- 
sued last month from Vienna may be inter- 
preted as an ultimatum, a warning of ‘“ hands 
off’? to such governments and interests as 
have been planning partition of the Ottoman 
Empire. The continental journals that are 
known to be semi-officially inspired, have 
been publishing for some time glowing reports 
of the military and naval preparedness of 
Germany and the completion of the Austro- 
Hungarian and Rumanian mobilizations. 


For several weeks past the French 
and German press have reported 
a good deal of passing to and fro 
of military and diplomatic personages be- 
tween Vienna and Bucharest, the latest being 
a visit of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister, Count von Berchtold, to the King of 
Rumania. These movements are regarded 
as having a distinct political significance, 
“with ulterior military possibilities.’”’ The 
compact little kingdom of Rumania is known 
to be quite in line with Austria-Hungary in all 
questions affecting Turkey and the Balkan 
states. In fact, Rumania is now regarded by 
the European political experts as being a si- 
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lent partner in the Triple Alliance. All these 
middle European states, -for political and 
economic reasons, want to maintain the exist- 
ing order in Turkey. They are also opposed to 
the emergence of any new Balkan states. 
An interesting light is thrown upon Danubian 
politics by an interview with the Rumanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Reichspost of Vienna. 
He is reported as saying: 

_ Rumania is living in good relations with Turkey. 
The expansion of any Balkan state would natur- 
ally affect our credit and our prestige. As such 
expansion could only be effected at the expense of 
Turkey, our attitude, in such case, as regards the 
Porte explains itself the moment we stand by the 
principle of the maintenance of the status quo. 
As to the eventuality of an entente between Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria tending to codperation be- 
tween them, it is easy to find a base for such an 
entente, but it would be necessary that Bulgaria 
should give us as a preliminary and in a manner 
excluding all doubt, the assurance that she re- 
nounces her aspirations concerning the Dobrudja. 
Otherwise such an understanding between the two 
countries is impossible. We are now the first in 
the Balkans and mean to remain so. 


This menacing allusion to the 
aspirations of Bulgaria is signifi- 
cant since it is the key to the real 
relations between these two Danubian states, 
Bulgaria and Rumania. At the Congress of 
Berlin, in 1878, the Russians recovered, as a 
kind of broker’s commission from Rumania, 
that part of Bessarabia taken from Russia 
after the Crimean War. The help given 
Russia by Rumania at the siege of Plevna 


How Russia 
Tricked 
Rumania 


General Ignatiev had obtained by prom- 


ising the Rumanian Prime Minister all 
the Dobrudja (the territory between the 
Danube, the Black Sea and the Bulgarian 
boundary) and in addition a small part of 
Bulgaria. A compromise was made at Ber- 
lin, however, and Rumania received only the 
Dobrudja with a boundary starting from a 
point on the lower Danube to a point on the 
Black Sea. This session left the Bulgarians 
exasperated both with Russia and Rumania, 
and nourishing the aspirations which the 
Rumanian diplomat knew no Bulgarian gov- 
ernment could renounce definitely. There- 
fore no entente between the two countries 
was possible. 


The diplomatic sensation of the 
situation during the past month 
was the advice given quite frankly 
and “with friendly intentions” by the Austrian 
Foreign Minister to the new Turkish Govern- 
ment to try and relieve the situation and 
avert an internal conflict of nationalities by 
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adopting a policy of decentralization in the 
administration of the empire. This was at 
once seized on by some as an underhand 
scheme to bring about the autonomy of the 
different races and the break up of the Otto- 
man Empire. The exact terms of the Berch- 
told proposition are not known except to the 
foreign offices of the governments to whom 
they were communicated. From the rather 
hazy diplomatic phraseology of the author- 
ized statement, reported by the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the London 7imes, we gather 
that the substance is contained in the phrase 
“a policy of moderate decentralization on 
ethnic lines.” This has been generally taken 
to mean a demand on the part of Austria for 
local autonomy for all the Turkish provinces. 
On August 30 the Turkish Ambassador at 
Vienna gave the official reply of the Porte 
to the suggestions of Count von Berchtold. 
The ambassador stated that it was the inten- 
tion of his government to extend the scope 
of local government in Albania. As to the 
so-called decentralizing policy in other parts 
of the empire, he thought the Austrian Foreign 
Office must be mistaken. Albanians and Bul- 
garians, however, have begun to demand what 
would amount to separate government for 
Macedonia and Albania, to which the Bul- 
garian hotheads would add the Vilayet of 
Adrianople—the territory lying between the 
western Bulgarian frontier and Constanti- 
nople. The principle of decentralization, 
moreover, has been favorably received by 
many of the Turkish papers and at Athens. 


The foregoing are only details. 
What may be regarded as equiv- 
alent to a Berlin official view of 
the general European outlook is the state- 
ment in one of the German journals, that the 
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earnest efforts made on both sides to bring 
about a rapprochement between England and 
Germany may be considered as “wrecked.” 
Now, Winston Churchill’s new naval pro- 
posals have made agreement impossible for 
a long time, and the situation in Europe has 
become more critical. At which point the 
thundercloud will burst, or whether there may 
not be a long wait, cannot be determined. 
The present internal conflict in Turkey is 
unfortunate. It may bring on external 
troubles, with the result that when all is over 
only a Turkey in Asia will survive. The 
Bulgarians, who have made alliances with 
Servia and Greece, are being driven to strike 
the blow. Russia holds them back because 
things are not ready yet for the onset. As 
to England’s understanding with Russia and 
France, even the Paris journals are admitting 
that it has already assumed the character of 
a coalition against Germany. 


italy and Olly a few days less than a year 
Turkey Making after Italy’s ultimatum to Tur- 
Peace key, which began the war over 
Tripoli, it was reported that the commis- 
sioners of the two nations had successfully 
concluded negotiations for a peace treaty. 
On September 17 it was announced unoffi- 
cially, but upon reliable authority, that 
“pre-official negotiations” in Switzerland 
had resulted in a tentative agreement pro- 
viding for the suspension of hostilities and 
covering four principal points. As illustrat- 
ing the rather curious indirection of diplo- 
macy, it will be interesting to quote here these 
points, or, as report puts it, the approximate 
bases of agreement. 
(1)—The Turkish Government will undertake 
to recognize the Italian occupation of the coast of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica and will withdraw the Otto- 
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man forces. Turkey, without formally recognizing 
Italy’s sovereignty in Tripoli, will not oppose 
Italian expansion into the interior. She will, how- 
ever, retain a port near Tunis or Egypt, in order 
to communicate with the hinterland. 

(II)—Italy legally will recognize the Caliph’s 
religious jurisdiction in the Libyan provinces and 
all the privileges and guaranties pertaining thereto. 

(I11)—Italy will grant Turkey an unredeemable 
loan of $120,000,000. 

(IV)—As a safeguard for the payment of the 
interest on that loan Turkey, while retaining the 
sovereignty over all the Agean Islands, will 
allow Italy to hold the twelve islands which have 
already been occupied, and which, therefore, will 
remain under Italian administration. 


September 29 was the anniversary 
of the Italian declaration of war. 
The contest has proved to be quite 
different from the expectation of the Italian 
statesmen and officers while they were pre- 
paring for this conquest of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica. Costly in money, men and 
efforts, the fact remains that an army of 
more than 150,000 men, well equipped, with a 
fleet of aeroplanes and dirigibles, and backed 
by a strong navy holding the supremacy of 
the seas, against a few old ships of the Turks, 
has succeeded, after great efforts and sacri- 
fices, in merely driving the enemy a few miles 
away from the coast, or the larger part of the 
coast, and is unable to advance much farther 
than the range of the big guns of the Italian 
dreadnoughts. Opposed to them is an army 
of Bedouins and Arabs, all volunteers, seldom 
before organized and equipped, commanded 
by four or five hundred Turkish officers, who 
have succeeded in entering the country, and 
reénforced by about four thousand Turkish 
regulars. Unable to accomplish the great 
result expected in Tripoli, and to defeat the 
Arabs decisively, Italy attempted to end the 
war by bombarding Beirut, by helping the 
Yemen rebels against Turkish rule, by 
attacking the Dardanelles, hoping thus to 
force Europe to interfere, by occupying the 
Egean Islands and by upsetting the state of 
thingsin the Balkans, by helping the Albanian 
uprising, and provoking the Montenegrins 
to warlike acts. Among the retaliatory 
measures which the Sublime Porte employed 
were the abolition of all treaty privileges, the 
increase of 100 per cent. on the duty of Italian 
goods, and the expulsion of all Italians from 
the empire. 


One Year 
of the War 


turkish With the advent of the new cabi- 
Cabinetand net in Turkey peace became 
Ovinion much more probable. The Young 
Turkish cabinet had ‘repeatedly declared 
that the Turks would never yield, and that 
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they would oppose Italy to the last. It is 
said that among the Italian peace negotia- 
tors in Switzerland who from time to time 
took part in the “conversations” were Sig- 
nors Bertolini, Fusinato, and Volpi, and that 
the Turks were represented by Nabi Bey 
(Minister at Sofia) and Ahmed Djivdad, edi- 
tor of the Zkdam of Constantinople. The 
problem was to find a way to spare the honor 
and dignity of Turkey, and at the same time 
to make annexation a permanent thing. 
As to indemnity, return of the islands, and 
religious rights in the conquered territory, 
Italy seems willing to make concessions, but 
the Turks insist that some part of Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica shall remain under Ottoman 
rule. The Turkish press, although advocat- 
ing peace, insists that the Government should 
not give in, as the war was unjust and Italy 
is.far from being the conqueror. ‘‘We are 
ready to make sacrifices, but to completely 
renounce our two African provinces is too 
much,” says the Jeune Turc. 


siti China still struggles to maintain 
tious Railway her independent republican gov- 
ernment and to conduct her own 
business without the aid of foreign money. 
It was reported last month that President 
Yuan Shih-kai and his advisors had succeeded 
in floating a domestic loan of $50,000,000 
quite independent of the six-power group of 
foreign financiers. The Chinese, it should 
never be forgotten, are much concerned lest 
the independence of their country may be 
threatened and actual partition begun if for- 
eign bankers secure control of their finances. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Chinese patriot and 
the first Provisional President, has been de- 
voting his time and attention to the economic 
betterment of his country, particularly to 
the promotion of railway construction. It 
was reported, last month, that the government 
had authorized Dr. Sun to establish a railway 
corporation to carry out a system covering 
70,000 miles and involving a great extension 
of the privileges of foreigners throughout the 
country, with possibilities of immense increase 
in Chinese foreign trade. According to an 
official statement, President Yuan Shih-kai 
purposes to authorize the expenditure by 
Dr. Sun, of 30,000 taels ($20,000) monthly 
to promote the railway scheme. Dr. Sun 
also proposes to borrow abroad, giving the 
railways as security until the profits pay the 
loan, but to keep all the lines in the frontier 
provinces exclusively under Chinese control. 
It is expected that the National Assembly, at 
its winter session, will approve of this plan. 
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The completed railway system 
will open up the whole of China 
proper to foreign residents and 
enterprise. All foreigners, however, are to be 
amenable to Chinese laws. In this way the 
new Chinese Republican government pur- 
poses keeping the country for its own people. 
The three great principles of the Chinese 
Republic, Dr. Sun Yat-sen is reported as 
saying in a recent interview in the London 
labor organ, the Clarion, are: (1) The Chinese 
must be an absolutely free race; (2) the peo- 
ple must be supreme in their own govern- 
ment; (3) the people must be supreme in the 
production of their own wealth. Now that 
the Manchus have abdicated, says Dr. Sun, 
“‘we have succeeded in establishing the first 
two of these principles, but it remains for us 
to accomplish the revolution of society. . . . 
This is simply our humble part in the great 
progressive movement that is now agitating 
the people of all countries.” The primary 
elections for representatives to the new 
National Assembly will be held throughout 
the country on December 10, and the final 
elections on January to. Dr. George Ernest 
Morrison, the celebrated veteran Peking cor- 
respondent of the London Times, who in 
August was appointed foreign diplomatic ad- 
viser to the Chinese Government, is reported 
as saying that there are no candidates for the 
permanent presidency except Yuan Shih-kai, 
and that he will undoubtedly be elected. 


Sun Yat-sen 
on China’s 
Opportunity 


One of the most important eth- 
nological discoveries of recent 
times is that made by Professor 
Vilhjalmar Stefansson, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, of a tribe of 
‘skimos in the far northwest of Canada, 
some of them white, and still in the stone 
age of development. Dr. Stefansson reached 
Seattle last month after completing a four 
years’ scientific expedition in the Mackenzie 
River region. In association with Dr. R. M. 
Anderson, of the University of Iowa, Stefans- 
son set himself to work out the solution of 
the problem which has baffled ethnologists 
for many years. Arctic explorers have 
brought from the north stories of a lost tribe 
of white people. Amundsen declared the 
natives told him of them. Stefansson now 
describes these primitive people who had 
never seen or heard of white men till his 
party arrived. For months he lived with 
them in their homes on the mainland of the 
continent and in Victoria. Island. They are 
a migratory tribe, quite unlike the Alaska 
or Mackenzie River Eskimos. Stefansson 
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believes they are of Norwegian origin, mary 
of them having fair hair, blue eyes, and 
fair skins and beards, entirely different from 
the Eskimos, not only in the shape of the 
skull, but in the general features, and without 
a single trace of the Mongolian type. It is 
known that in the roth century three or four 
thousand Icelanders settled in Greenland. 
Some of these people making an expedition 
to the mainland were afterwards “lost.” 
The newly discovered tribe seems likely to be 
their descendants. It may be that these 
people, Prof. Stefansson (himself of Icelandic 
descent) says, are the descendants of the 
Norsemen, who, more than eight hundred 
years ago, went to Newfoundland with “ Lief 
the Lucky” and were lost. Regarded from 
any viewpoint the discovery by such a 
careful, conservative man as Professor Stef- 
ansson of a new people in the far north 
with some white characteristics is of real 
scientific value. 


At the other end of the North 
American continent in the 
scarcely known district of Peten, 
in Guatemala, a young American explorer, 
Russell Hastings Millward, has been patiently 
investigating the life and customs of what 
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seems to be the most ancient race of human 
beings now in existence. “EI Peten” lies 
west of British Honduras, between the Carib- 
bean coast and the Bay of Campeche. It 
has long been known to all Central Ameri- 
cans as “the mystery.” There young Mill- 
ward, to whom is credited “‘ the world’s mileage 
record for traveling across unknown coun- 
try,” last spring, discovered lakes and moun- 
tains, penetrated unknown fastnesses, studied 
and photographed the ruins of temples and 
palaces, some never before seen by white men, 
and laboriously mapped out the extent of the 
once flourishing Maya Empire. He also 
studied the commercial possibilities of the 
region in regard to timber and mineral re- 
sources. The present-day Mayas, who now 
live on both sides of the Mexican-Guatamalan 
line, have never acknowledged submission 
to either government. They have no ex- 
planation to offer of the mysterious ruins 
attesting the former grandeur of their race. 
The architecture of the ruined temples par- 
takes of the Mongolian type, and Millward 
says that some of the most recently deciph- 
ered hieroglyph inscriptions indicate a cul- 
ture as ancient as that of the Egyptians. 
Old Mexican chronicles state that the pal- 
aces and pyramids of the Mayas were so 
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ancient when Cortez arrived that at that 
time there grew on them trees more than a 
thousand years old. Locating and photo- 
graphing the ruins of these ancient cities is 
of inestimable value to archeologists in mak- 
ing possible a study of Maya history and 
culture. Millward came upon more than 
three hundred groups of ruins which marked 

















RUSSELL HASTINGS MILLWARD, THE YOUNG AMERICAN 
EXPLORER WHO HAS BEEN INVESTIGATING 
MAYA RUINS IN GUATEMALA 


the site of villages and towns, many of 
which probably contained twenty or thirty 
thousand people. On his way back to New 
York, he almost lost his life by poison, being 
mistaken for a Mexican revolutionist. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 15 to 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


August 15.—The Senate passes the measure 


creating a Commission on Industrial Relations. 


August 16.—In the Senate, the Wool and Steel 
tariff-revision bills fail of passage over the Presi- 
dent’s veto; the conference report upon the 
Panama Canal bill is adopted. 

August 17.—The House again passes the Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial appropriation bill, 
eliminating the provision which established a 


seven-year term of office in the civil service; the: 


conference report on the Panama Canal bill is 
agreed to. 

August 19.—Both branches receive a special 
message from the President, urging the passage of a 
resolution to the effect that the United States has 
no intention of violating the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty in regulating Panama Canal tolls... . The 
Senate passes the Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial appropriation bill and accepts the conference 
report on the Naval appropriation bill, authorizing 
the construction of one battleship. 

August 20.—The House approves the conference 
report upon the Naval bill, providing for one 
battleship. 

August 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Penrose (Rep., 
Pa.) replies to charges recently made against him in 
a magazine article. ... The House, after receiving 
the President’s second veto of the Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial appropriation bill, strikes 
from the measure the provision which would have 
abolished the Commerce Court. 

August 22.—The Senate for the third time passes 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial appropria- 
tion bill, and agrees to conference reports upon the 
Indian and Sundry Civil appropriation bills. 

August 23.—In the Senate, the General Defi- 
ciency appropriation bill is passed and conference 
reports on the Army and Post Office appropriation 
bills are agreed to. . . . The House agrees to confer- 
ence reports on the Army, Indian, and Sundry 
Civil appropriation bills. 

August 24.—Both branches, after all-night ses- 
sions, are deadlocked over the General Deficiency 
bill, the last of the appropriation measures... . 
The Senate considers a resolution calling for a 
broader investigation of campaign contributions 
than had previously been authorized. 


August 26.—The Senate adopts the resolution 
broadening the scope of the investigation into cam- 
paign contributions. ... Both branches pass the 
General Deficiency appropriation bill. . . . The first 
regular session of the Sixty-second Congress comes 
to an end. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


_ August 15.—President Taft vetoes the Legisla- 
tive, Executive. and Judicial appropriation bill 
because of provisions abolishing the Commerce 
Court and establishing a seven-year tenure for 
clerks in the civil service: 

August 16.—Colonel Roosevelt opens the Presi- 
dential campaign with an address at Providence. 


September 16, 1912) 


... The Government begins proceedings in the 
federal court at Philadelphia to dissolve the motion- 
picture combination. 
August 17.—Several large audiences are ad- 
dressed by Colonel Roosevelt in and near Boston. 
August 20.—George R. Sheldon is selected as 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee. 

















GOVERNOR WILSON ADDRESSING A NOONDAY 
GATHERING IN NEW YORK CITY 


... Thomas R. Marshall is formally notified at 
Indianapolis of his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket. ... Dela- 
ware Republicans nominate Charles R. Miler for 
Governor. 

August 21.—In the Georgia Democratic primary, 
United States Senator Bacon is renominated and 
John M. Slaton is chosen as candidate for Govern- 
or... . United States Senator Francis E. Warren is 
renominated in the Wyoming Republican primary. 

August 23.—John D. Archbold makes certain 
allegations before the Senate committee investigat- 
ing campaign funds, concerning the Government's 
relations with the Standard Oil Company during 
President Roosevelt’s administration. 

August 26.—Governor Marshall, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Vice-President, opens the cam- 
paign in Maine with a speech at Portland on the 
tariff .... President Taft leaves Washington for 
his summer home at Beverly, Mass. 

August 27.—Governor Blease and Senator Till- 
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HON. JOHN M. SLATON, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 
FOR GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA 


man are renominated in the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic’primary. ... The Michigan primaries result 
in the nomination of Amos S. Musselman (Rep.) 
and Woodbridge N. Ferris (Dem.) for Governor; 
Alfred Lucking wins the Democratic nomination 
for the United States Senate. 

August 28.—The commission form of govern- 
ment is overwhelmingly adopted by the voters of 
New Orleans. 

August 29.—President Taft speaks at Columbus 
in connection with the Ohio-Columbus Centennial. 

. Colonel Roosevelt speaks in Vermont regard- 
ing Progressive principles. 

August 31.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspends until December 31 the proposed in- 
creases in freight rates forthe transportation of com- 
modities from Eastern points to the Pacific Coast. 

September 1.—Colonel Roosevelt, in a letter to 
Senator Clapp, chairman of the Senate committee 
investigating campaign contributions, denies that 
he solicited or accepted Standard Oil money in the 
campaign of 1904. 

September 2.—Woodrow Wilson, speaking at 
Buffalo, N. Y., criticizes the labor planks in the 
Progressive platform. ... Colonel Roosevelt ad- 
dresses a number of Connecticut audiences. 


September 3.—In the Vermont election, no 
candidate receives a majority of the votes cast for 
Governor and the choice devolves upon the legis- 
lature, which is Republican; Allen M. Fletcher 
(Rep.) receives 26,260 votes and the Progressive 
candidate 15,800....In the New Hampshire 
primary, Franklin Worcester (Rep.) and Samuel 
D. Felker (Dem.) are nominated for Governor. 

. North Carolina Progressives nominate Dr. 
Cyrus Thompson for Governor....In the Wis- 
consin primary, Governor McGovern (Rep.) i 
renominated, and Judge John C. Karel is chosen 
as the Democratic nominee. ... The California 
Republican primary results in sweeping \victories 
for the Progressive candidates. .. . The voters of 
Ohio adopt the constitution recently framed by a 
special convention; eight provisions, including 
that for woman suffrage, are defeated. 

September 4.—Iowa Progressives nominate 
John L. Stevens for Governor. . . . Missouri Pro- 
gressives nominate Judge Albert D. Nortoni for 
Governor. .. . North Carolina Republicans nomi- 
nate ex-Congressman Thomas Settle for Governor. 

September 5.—Arthur L. Garford is nominated 
for Governor of Ohio at the Progressive State Con- 
vention. . . . Colonel Roosevelt speaks in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

September 6.—Oscar S. Straus, formerly Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, is nominated as the 
Progressive candidate for Governor of New York. 

September 7.—North Dakota Progressives nom- 
inate Dr. C. C. Cregan; president of Fargo Col- 
lege, for Governor.... Montana Progressives 
nominate Frank H. Edwards for Governor. 

September 9.—Governor Frederick W. Plaisted 
(Dem.) is defeated for reélection in Maine by Wil- 
liam T. Haines (Rep.).... In the Arkansas elec- 
tion, Congressman Joseph T. Robinson (Dem.) is 
chosen Governor. . . . Colonel Roosevelt addresses 
two large audiences of women in Spokane. 

September 10.—Robert T. Hodge is nominated 
for Governor of Washington at the Progressive 
convention; Governor Hays is renominated in the 
Republican primary....C. C. Parks is nomi- 
nated as the Republican candidate for Governor in 
the Colorado primary. ... The Delaware Demo- 
cratic convention nominates Thomas M. Mona- 
ghan for Governor. ... Robert G. Valentine re- 
signs as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

September 11.—The Southern Pacific Railway 
formally appeals to the United States Government 
to protect its employees and property in Mexico. 

. Connecticut Republicans, in convention, se- 
lect Judge John P. Studley for the Governorship. 

The Delaware Progressive convention nom- 
inates George B. Hynson for Governor. 

September 12.—Governor Baldwin of Connecticut 
is renominated at the Democratic State convention. 

September 13.—Utah Progressives nominate 
N. L. Morris for Governor. ... The Secretary of 
the Interior orders canceled the Cunningham 
claims to Alaska coal lands. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 

August 16.—Large numbers of Christians in 
Albania, near the Montenegrin frontier, are mas- 
sacred by Turks. 

August 17. —Guillermo Billinghurst, mayor of 
Lima, is elected President of Peru. More than 
400 Nicaraguan troops are slaughtered following 
the surrender of the city of Leon to the insurgents. 

August 19.—Violent dissatisfaction is expressed 
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throughout China over the summary execution at 
Peking of two generals suspected of conspiracy. 

August 20.—The city of Juarez, Mexico, is once 
more under the control of federal troops. . . . Presi- 
dent Yuan Shih-kai declines to explain to the 
Chinese Advisory Council the reasons for the recent 
executions. 

August 22.—The French Government orders all 
school-teachers’ unions to dissolve. 

August 25.—The Turkish Government orders a 
court martial of all persons implicated in the recent 
massacre at Kotschana, Bulgaria. 

August 30.—It is stated at Paris that Eugene 
Philipovich Azev, the Russian police official, has 
confessed that he arranged the assassinations of 
Grand Duke Sergius and Minister of the Interior 
Von Plehve. 

August 31.—Nicaraguan Government troops 
capture from the revolutionists 80,000 cartridges 
for rapid-fire machine guns. 

September 2.—The police of Mexico City, in ar- 
resting twenty persons, believe that they have 
broken up a widespread conspiracy for an uprising 
against the government.... The German Em- 
peror reviews 50,000 of his soldiers near Berlin; 
eight aeroplanes and two dirigibles take part. 

September 5.—Rear-Admiral Southerland, in 
command of the United States forces in Nicaragua, 
reports that the Diaz government is making prog- 
ress in its attempt to put down the revolution. 

September 8.—It is reported, on good authority, 
that the Nicaraguan insurge nts are making over- 
tures for peace. 

September 9.—The Servian cabinet resigns. 

September 11.—The Chinese Government au- 
thorizes Sun Yat-sen to build a comprehensive 
system of railways with money raised through the 
new loan. 

September 12.—The Russian Duma is dissolved 
and elections are set for September 23... . : A new 
Servian Ministry is formed, with N. Pasitch as 
premier. 

September 16.—It is announced that Lu Cheng- 
hsiang will retire from the premiership of China 
because of ill health. ... The Turkish Council of 
Ministers suspends martial law in Constantinople 
and extends the Albanian concessions to other 
portions of the empire. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


August 16.—Upon the departure o: M. Poincaré, 
the French Premier, an official statement is made 
at St. Petersburg that the Fr> 1co-Prussian alliance 
has been reaffirmed... S_-retary Knox leaves 
Washington to attend the funeral of the late 
Emperor Mutsuhito. 

August 24.—President Taft signs the Panama 
Canal bill, certain provisions of which had been 
objected to by Great Britain. 

August 25.—A massacre of natives at Sienitza, 
Servia, by the Turkish inhabitants, is reported 
from Belgrade. 

August 27.—A regiment of United States infan- 
try is ordered to Nicaragua by President Taft, but 
later the order is countermanded; 200 American 
sailors and marines land at Corinto and force their 
way to Leon and Managua, through territory held 
by the revolutionists. . .-. Great Britain renews her 
protest against the provisions of the Panama Canal 
bill as recently passed by the Congress of the 


United States. Turkey declines to consider sug- 
gestions by: the powers i in ‘the matter of her admin- 
istration of Albania. 

August 30.—Consternation is caused in China by 
England’s demand. for the abandonment of the 
contemplated expedition to reéstablish the author- 
ity of the republic in Tibet. A $50,000,000 loan 
to China is arranged in London by the Lloyds 
Bank, but will be opposed by the powers. 

September 2.—President Taft receives a cable- 
gram from President Gomez, expressing regret over 
the assault upon Mr. Gibson, American chargé 
d’affaires, by a Cuban reporter. 

September 3.—Railway and telegraphic _com- 
munication in Nicaragua is reopened by United 
States marines. 

September 4.—It is stated that one of the de- 
mands of Italy, in the unofficial peace conversa- 
tions being carried on in Switzerland, is for abso- 
lute sovereignty over Tripoli. 

September 7.—Mr. Knox, American Secretary 
of State and special ambassador to the funeral of 
Emperor Mutsuhito, is received in audience at 
Tokio by Emperor Yoshihito. . . . It is announced 
at Constantinople that Turkey and Italy have ar- 
ranged to exchange noncombatant. prisoners. . . . 
Turkey and Bulgaria begin active preparations for 
war, the latter having been accused of interference 
in Turkey’s Macedonian affairs. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

August 19.—Edmond Audemars, a Swiss avia- 
tor, flies from Paris to Berlin (530 miles), making 
four landings. 

August 21.—It is announced at ‘London that 
the late General Booth had designated his son 
Bramwell as head of the Salvation Army. 

August 24.—A four-cent street-car fare in Mil- 
waukee is ordered by the Wisconsin Railway Com- 
mission. 

August 28.—More than 30,000 persons partici- 
pate in the funeral services of General William 
Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, in 
London. ... The city of Norwich, England, is 
inundated following incessant rains, and 10,000 
persons are temporarily rendered homeless. 

August 30.—William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, is arrested on charges 
of dynamite conspiracy growing out of the recent 
strike at Lawrence, Mass. 

August 31.—The centenary of the launching of 
the first passenger steamboat in European waters 
is celebrated at Glasgow. . . . Col. C. P. Townsley 
succeeds General Barry as superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. 

September 2.—Storms and floods cause the 
death of more than forty persons in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. .. . Socialists in Berlin 
hold sixty-nine mass-meetings in protest against 
the high cost of meat. 

September 3.—The sixth International Congress 
for Testing Materials begins its sessions in New 
York City. 

September 4.—Prof. E. A. Schaefer, president 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, expresses his belief in the possibility of 
forming life by chemical action. The eighth 
International Congress of a Cc hemistry be- 
gins its sessions at Washington. . The national 
motorboat speed championship is won by Great 
Britain with the Maple Leaf IV, on Huntington 
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Bay, N. Y.; the thirty-mile course is traversed at 
the rate of more than forty-three miles an hour. 


September 5.—The twenty-foot hydroplane 
Tech Jr. breaks all speed records on Huntington 
Bay, N. Y., running one mile at the rate of 58.3 
statute miles an hour. 

September 6.—President Taft addresses the 
convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, at New London. ... Roland G. Gar- 


ros establishes a new record for altitude in an_ 


aeroplane, 16,240 feet. 

September 9.—Prof. Vilhjalmar Stefansson re- 
turns to Seattle, after four years exploration in the’ 
Arctic, and reports that he found on Victoria Is- 
land 2000 descendants of the Norsemen who mi- 
grated to America before the year 1000. ... The 
international aeroplane race for the James Gordon 
Bennett trophy is won for France by Jules Ve- 
drines, at Chicago, flying 125 miles at the rate of 
105% miles an hour.... The Government crop 
report indicates record harvests of corn and spring 
wheat. 

September 11.—The twenty-third Eucharistic 
Congress meets at Vienna... . Twelve thousand 
veterans parade at Los Angeles in connection with 
the national encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

September 13.—The funeral ceremonies of the 
late Emperor Mutsuhito are begun at Tokio; 
General Nogi, supreme military councillor of 
Japan, and his wife, commit suicide as a tribute 
to the late Emperor, in accordance with an ancient 
custom. .. . The wage dispute between the South- 
eastern railroads and their conductors and train- 
men is referred for arbitration to Commissioner 
of Labor Neill and Judge Knapp of the Commerce 
Court. 

September 14.—Howard W. Gill, of Baltimore, 
is killed at the Chicago aviation meet by colliding 
in his machine with another aviator. 

September 15.—Ten boys, recruits at the United 
States naval training school in Chicago, are 
drowned during a storm on Lake Michigan. 


OBITUARY 


August 15.—Brig.-Gen. Edward Mortimer 
Hayes, U.S. A., retired, 69. . . . Charles W. Stone, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and ex-Congressman, 69. Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright, the noted Boston architect, 57 

August 16.—Dr. Isaac Hull Platt, of Philadel- 
phia, a prominent believer in the Baconian theory, 
59... . William Stockney Lamson, a pioneer in- 
ventor ‘of cash carriers, 66. 

August 18.—Herbert M. Heath, author of 
Maine’s direct-primary law, 59.... Miss Mar- 
guerite Saxton, formerly a well-known Shakespear- 
ean actress, 63.... Nathaniel D,; Jones, an old- 
time Boston actor, 74. 

August 19.—Simon Mandel, a prominent Chi- 
cago merchant, 75 

August 20.—General William Booth, founder 
and commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army, 
83 (see page 427).... Johann Martin Schleyer, 
inventor of Volapuk, "the international language, 
oe. Major-Gen. Joseph Hayes, a noted Civil 
War commander, 76. 


August 21.—Ex-Congressman Thomas H. Dale, 
of Pennsylvania, 66....Sir William Japp Sin- 
clair, an eminent English surgeon, 66. 

August 23.—Brig.-Gen. Edwin Vose Sumner, 
U. S. A., retired, 77. ... Philip Burrill Low, for- 
merly member of Congress from New York, 76. 

August 24.—Dr. William E. Hatcher, of Vir- 
ginia, a widely known Baptist clergyman, 78.... 
Alexis Suvorin, the noted Russian editor, 78. 

August 26.—David Blaustein, for many years 
director of the Hebrew: Educatiorial Alliance of 
New York City, 48. 

August 27.—Dr. James E. Newcomb, of New 
York, a noted specialist in diseases of the throat, 
nose, ‘and chest, 55... . Col. Edward Cunningham, 
known as the ‘‘sugar king”’ of Texas, 77. 

August 29.—Louis Potter, the sculptor, 38. 

August 30.—Rt. Rev. Charles Chapman Graf- 
ton, Bishop of Fond du Lac, 82... . Justice Charles 
A. Blair, of the Michigan Supreme Court, 58.... 
Prof. Theodor Gompers, an eminent Austrian 
philologist, 69. .. . Solomon Luna, believed to be 
the largest sheep-raiser in the world, 54.... 
Alfred Stedman Hartwell, Chief Justice of the 
Hawaii Supreme Court, 76. 

September 1.—Hamilton King, United States 
Minister to Siam, 60....Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor, the negro composer, 37. 

September 2.—Caroline White, formerly a well- 
known English authoress, 101. 

September 3.—Captain John Calvin Martin, of 
New York, a prominent coal operator and ‘philan- 
thropist, 67. 

September 4.—Dr. W J McGee, the noted 
anthropologist and geologist in the Government 
service, 59. 

September 5.—Lieut.-Gen. Arthur MacArthur, 
U. S. A., retired, noted for his services in the 
Philippines, 67... . Dr. Charles Delano Cook, of 
New York, a leader in the dental profession, 86. 

. Mrs. Lillian Duncanson, a pioneer equal 
suffragist of Chicago. 

September 7.—Brig.-Gen. Almond B. Wells, 
U.S. A., retired, 70... . Col. A. Louden Snowden, 
formerly Minister to Spain, Greece, and the Balkan 
States, 75.... Major Benjamin Morgan Harrod, 
of New Orleans, a noted engineer and former mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 75. 

September 9.—Alexander Watkins Terrell, for- 
merly United States Minister to Turkey, 84. . 
Emil Bohusch Frida, the noted Czech poet, 69. . 
John Hope, inventor of the pantograph machine 
used in copper-plate engraving, 92. 

September 11.—Cardinal Peter Hector Coullie, 
Archbishop of Lyons, 83... . General William W. 
Gordon, of Georgia, a Confederate veteran and 
brigadier-general of volunteers in the Spanish 
war, 78. 

September 12.—Edward A. Calahan, inventor 
of stock-tickers and other telegraphic instruments, 
74.... Rev. Matthew Russell, a distinguished 
Irish Jesuit, 78. 

September 13.—Gen. Count Mare-suke Nogi, 
the noted Japanese commander, 63 (see page 426). 

.. Dr. K. A. Martin Kirschner, formerly Lord 
Mayor of Berlin, 70. ...Ex-Congressman Jacob 
A. Beidler, of Cleveland, 59. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN CARTOONS 





THE “OPEN SEASON” FOR MOOSE 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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THE VOTER BOMBARDED 
Cannon to right of him, cannon to left of him, cannon in front of him, volleyed and thundered 
From the Journal (Sioux City) 
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THE HUNTERS 
The ‘Special Privilege’’ Hunters gleefully anticipating the capture of the ‘Bull Moose.” 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 



































THE G. O. P. SYRUP IS ‘‘ THINNER” AFTER TWO LONG YEARS! 
(The Republican majority in Vermont was considerably (Maine returned to the Republican party in the State elec- : 
smaller than usual in the recent State election) tion last week) 4 
From the Daily News (Chicago) From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 3 
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THE “OPEN ROAD" 


“‘I suppose you know the force that is behind the new party that has recently been formed—the so-called Progressive party. 
Ti is a force of discontent with the regular parties of the United States. It is the feeling that men have gone into blind alleys 


r ; and come out often enough, and that they propose to find an open road for themselves.""—Wooprow WILSON 
From the Journal (Boston) 
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A LESSON FOR MR. MURPHY OF NEW YORK 
THOSE ANNOYING CHILDREN THE SCHOOLMASTER (Wilson): ‘‘When one party nominates 


(Governor Wilson’s writings are being quoted against him) an exceptionally strong candidate, what course should a rival 
From the Evening Star (Washington) party putsue?”’ From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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THE VOTER: ‘‘LEMME IN” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 


With the vigorous new Progressive party in 
the field, the voter is certainly pounding at the 
door of politics this year, as shown in Mr. 
Harding’s cartoon from the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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THE ELEPHANT: ‘IF I WASN’T IN SUCH A NERVOUS, 


RUNDOWN CONDITION MYSELF, I WOULDN’T BE 
SCARED, EITHER” 
From Harper's Weekly (New York) 
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BETTER BE CAREFUL, MR. ‘‘ INTERESTS” 


From the Daily News (Chicago) 


(A Republican view of the Demo- 
cratic tariff position) 
From the Press (New York) 
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TEASING 

(The “Senate Investigating Committee” lady is doing 
the ‘‘ Campaign Contributions '’ wash. Hiding behind her 
skirts is a puling urchin labeled ‘‘ Taft forces,’’ who is being 
challenged to a fight by the truculent Teddy. In other words, 
Mr. Roosevelt is eager to thresh the whole thing out in a 
thorough investigation) 

From the Post (Pittsburgh) 














KATYDIDS 

From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 

The cartoons on this page refer to the 

famous Standard Oil letters to Senator Pen- 

rose published in Hearst’s Magazine. Mr. 

Penrose’s explanations, the resulting Con- 

gressional investigation, and Colonel Roose- 

velt’s long letter made a sensational episode 
of the campaign. 
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PENROSE SHOOTING HIS BOLT 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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OPEN SEASON FOR COONS PAY DAY 
From the North American (Philadelphia) From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 











NOGI, A SYMBOL OF OLD JAPAN 


= that strange commingling of the old 
and the new, the medieval and _ the 
modern, which made the funeral ceremonies 
of the late Emperor Mutsuhito of Japan so 
impressive last month, there was one act that 


with China, the Russo-Japanese conflict 
found him among the most sternly tried and 
proven of Japan’s warriors. His supreme 
achievement was the siege and capture of 
Port Arthur. Nogi never took credit to him- 

self for the greatness of his 
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~*~ stoic traditions. 


exploits. He was the embodi- 
ment of that impersonality 
of devotion which made the 
warriors of Japan so terrible 
in battle, and which paid trib- 
ute to the virtues of the Em- 
perorof their glorious achieve- 
ments. He was a poet of a 
high order, a poet of the 
kind that Whitman describes 
when he says “his heart 
was a poem.” In his splen- 
did tribute appearing in the 
New York Times, Richard 
Barry, the war correspond- 
ent, who knew Nogi person- 
ally, says: 

Nogi was a classic figure. Plu- 
tarch should have had him. He 
belonged with Cato and Brutus, 
with Socrates and Lycurgus. Of 
all the human beings I have ever 
known he rises in my memory as 
the one superb, complete person. 
He was at once soldier and poet, 
statesman and artist. Always he 
was the gentleman—wondrously 
gentle, and a man to the bone. 

This death he has died should 
not sadden. I rejoice with him 
that he concluded his life so har- 
moniously in accord with his 
According to 








his standards, to the heritage that 


GEN. COUNT NOGI, WHO GAVE UP HIS LIFE AS A TRIBUTE TO ay upon him, to the ideals that 


THE MEMORY OF THE LATE EMPEROR MUTSUHITO 


stands out in tragic dignity as the splendid 
symbol of almost all those qualifications that 
have made the Japanese people great. In 
order that the soul of his Imperial Majesty 
Mutsuhito might not go unattended to eter- 
nal bliss, General Count Nogi, hero of Port 
Arthur, the best type of old Japan in modern 
years, committed suicide. His wife imme- 
diately followed his example. 

Mare-suke Nogi, Samurai of the Choshu 
clans, had grown to manhood before his 
nation had awakened. By birth destined to 
the profession of arms, trained like a Spartan 
in hardihood and valor, simple and direct of 
manner, and of unblemished reputation, 
veteran of the Satsuma rebellion and the war 
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bound him through sixty-four 
gloriously true years, it was right. 
Such a death was his kismef. His two sons, his only 
children, had been killed in battle, almost under 
his eves, one of them actually under his command. 
Thus his line had Leen exterminated. To a 
Japanese that in itself is fatalistic. The gods had 
called the blood from earth, and there but re 
mained the propitious moment for him, also, to 
respond to the call. The moment arrived with the 
death of his Emperor. Thus was concluded the 
period of his usefulness in this sphere, and he 
offered the last full measure of his devotion. Let 
us forget that it is not our measure of devotion. 
It was his—one more cryptic than ours—and he 
filled it. . . . With the death of this extraordinary 
man—poct and soldier—the old Japan passes. 
He was the arch-type of the old high order of 
chivalric thinking, of unshrinking living, and of 
stoical dying. Other great men may come, but 
such a great man as this we are not likely to see 
again. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY, AND HIS SUCCESSOR 


ONE day in 1861 all England was talking 
about the sudden appearance of the 
fiery young apostle of a new religious creed. 
William Booth’s. methods were declared to 
be’ an outrage upon good taste and pious 
respectability. He was called a madman and 
a quack. That was more than fifty-years 
ago. On August 20, 1912, the whole world 
noted and mourned the death of ‘‘General”’ 
William Booth, preacher, practical philan- 
thropist, scholar, head of the Salvation Army, 
with outposts all over the world and probably 
the most aggressive religious organization of 
our time. 

The death of ‘General’? Booth, undoubt- 
edly the greatest religious revivalist of his 
day, closed one of the most remarkable 
careers of recent times. It was aptly said of 
him that he had the missionary fervor of a 
Wesley and the organizing power of a Kitch- 
ener. He was a born leader of men, that sort 
of leader that Carlyle describes as ‘‘one who 
has made fortunes out of the waste material 
of human life.”’ 

William Booth was born in Nottingham in 
1829, the son of a builder. At thirteen he 
left the Church of England and joined the 
Wesleyans. Two years later he was “con- 
verted,” or, as he put it, ‘“‘was reconciled to 
God, saved and preserved to all eternity from 
the penalties of sin.” He at once set out on 
his lifework of saving the bodies and souls 
of other men. In 1855, while a Wesleyan 
minister, he married Miss Catharine Mum- 
ford, who later became one of the chief 
founders and organizers of the Salvation 
Army. The Rev. William Booth. soon be- 
came one of the strongest evangelistic forces 
in the church. He toured the entire British 
Isles, and in 1865 settled in the East End of 
London and formed the Christian Mission, 
which thirteen years later developed into the 
Salvation Army. 

From “a sect professing crude doctrines 
taught by strange methods” the Salvation 
Army grew into a “ world-wide spiritual and 
commercial enterprise’’—to quote from the 
tribute in the London Times. To-day it is 
established in fifty-six countries and colonies. 
It numbers nearly nine thousand circles, corps, 
and societies, and more than twenty-one 
thousand officers and employees. It is, par 


excellence, the great “institutional church.” 
Besides its purely spiritual work it supports 
prison-gate and rescue work homes, homes for 
boys and girls, farm colonies, homes for sail- 
ors, soldiers, and emigrants, maternity homes, 
nursing schools, Samaritan brigades, hospital 
and benevolent visitation work, police-court 
work, Indian schools, and other large social 
enterprises. It has printing and banking 
works of its own, publishes its own journals 
and music, has an insurance society, and in 
some countries it trains its own architects 
and supervises the erection of its own build- 
ings. Its reform work has been due to the 
inspiration of William Booth and his wife. 
The General’s personality was the mainspring 
of the organization. 

It was not enough for converts to profess 
penitence. The gospel of work was insisted 
on as the “way out” of ‘Darkest London.” 
It was characteristic of General Booth that in 
formulating his radical, dramatic schemes he 
should have enlisted the vigorous pen of the 
late William T. Stead. In 1890 General 
Booth’s book, ‘“‘In Darkest England and the 
Way Out,” on which Mr. Stead had collabo- 
rated, was published. It proposed to do away 
with pauperism and vice in England by the 
establishment of a series of colonies abroad, the 
institution of different kinds of rescue work 
among men and women in London, and the 
foundation of banks and free legal advice 
bureaus for the poor. A large part of the 
scheme was carried out successfully. 

William Booth, throughout his entire life, 
displayed unceasing energy, rare good humor, 
and unfaltering devotion. At the age of 
more than fourscore he was “a man worth 
looking at.” 

“His tall, spare form, with a tousle of white 
hair sticking up from the brow and _ beard 
whiter still; his huge, hooked nose; the Se- 
mitic head craned forward; the ascetic, eager 
face, keen yet kindly; the blazing eyes and 
long arms, still lithe, made up the image of 
some prophet or lawgiver of old.” 

When criticism has done,its worst to Salva- 
tion Army methods and the career of its 
founder, it is impossible, says the London 
Spectator editorially, “‘to deny nobility to a 
leader who never despaired of a soul, however 
degraded, and who brought within the range 
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GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, FOUNDER AND FIRST COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY, WHO DIED ON AUGUST 20 


of spiritual influences thousands of persons to 
whom no other form of religion could have 
appealed.” 

While General Booth was the traveling am- 
bassador, the symbol and inspiration of the 
Salvation Army work, it was not his hand that 
created the machinery and kept it moving 
smoothly. Seated very quietly at his desk in 
London was Bramwell Booth, the General’s 
eldest son, with an executive ability which 
would have made him the highly paid presi- 
dent of many a business corporation. He was 
the general manager of the enterprise, ‘“‘ whose 
supreme anxiety was to extend and consoli- 
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date the work of the army, to smooth away 
difficulties, to practise economy himself and 
to encourage it in others.” Young Booth had 
early leanings toward a medical career, but, to 
the great satisfaction of both his parents, he 
gave his youthful enthusiasm to Salvation 
Army work. He showed remarkable apti- 
tude for organizing the detail work of the 
enterprise, and soon became chief of staff. 
Twenty-two years ago General Booth desig- 
nated his successor as the army’s head, and 
sealed the name up in an envelope, not to be 
opened until his death. On the day of William 
Booth’s funeral, at which all Englishmen paid 



































GENERAL BOOTH IIl.—BRAMWELL BOOTH AND HIS WIFE 


their tribute of respect, the envelope was open- 
ed and the name of the new chief acclaimed. 

Bramwell Booth is fifty-six years of age. 
Personally he is noted for his keen sympathy 
with humanity in distress, his firm but gentle 
dealings with his under officers, and particu- 


larly his chivalrous treatment of women. It 
is said that the exceptionally high standard of 
ethics with regard to marriage which has 
always been maintained by the Salvation 
Army is due largely to the personal ideals and 
efforts of the new commander. In commend- 
ing the work of General Booth II. and his fit- 
ness for his high office, to social reformers 


generally, the London Daily Express empha- 
sizes Bramwell Booth’s dictum, that “the 
improvement of the individual is the only 
way of causing a radical improvement in 
society.” The supreme utility of the Salva- 
tion Army, it says, is that “‘it shouts, shrilly if 
you will, but with magnificent sincerity, that 
the spark of the divine lies hidden and smol- 
dering in the soul of the wastrel. A great na- 
tion demands character in the mass of its 
citizens. Much of the so-called ameliorative 
legislation of our time kills character, and 
such institutions.as the Salvation Army were 
never more necessary.” 
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Cupyright by Bundy, Terre Haute 
MR. EUGENE V. DEBS, OF INDIANA 


MR. EMIL SEIDEL, OF WISCONSIN 


THE NOMINEES OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY FOR THE PRESIDENCY AND VICE-PRESIDENCY 


THE MINOR PARTIES IN THE PRESI- 


DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


O the intelligent observer in Europe, and 
to many persons here who are not 
actively interested in our political situation, 
it may seem as though the relative claims of 
the Republican party, the Democrats, and the 
new Progressive organization are the only ones 
which are being presented to the voters of the 
country, or about which they are concerned. 
And yet, one voter out of every eighteen— 
if he follows precedent and the law of average 
—will cast his vote next November for a 
Presidential candidate not’ on any one of 
those tickets. Eight hundred thousand per- 
sons “threw their votes away” in 1908, by 
voting for one or another of five candidates 
who had not the slightest chance of being 
elected. This represents a larger number of 
voters than appeared at the polls that year 
in-the seven Southern States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Surely 
the creeds of these men are worthy of careful 
consideration. 

Not in twenty years, however, has there 
been so small a number of minor political 
organizations which have seen fit to enter the 
contest for the Presidency. Besides the candi- 
dacies of Mr. Taft, Governor Wilson, and 
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Colonel Roosevelt, there are those of Mr. 
Debs, the Socialist, Mr. Chafin, the Pro- 
hibitionist, and Mr. Reimer, representing the 
Socialist Labor group. 

The People’s party,—the only minor party 
within the last fifty years which ever carried 
a State for its Presidential nominee,—is with- 
out a national ticket for the first time since 
1892. In that year, General Weaver polled 
more than a million votes and carried five 
Western States. The Populist strength has 
gradually diminished, however, and four 
years ago there were less than 30,000 voters 
in the party ranks. 

Mr. Hearst’s Independence party, which 
had made its appearance in but one national 
campaign,—that of 1908,—has also decided 
to remain out of the running this year. 

It is rather interesting to note that the 
Presid2ntial candidates of both these parties 
in the last campaign, Mr. Thomas E. Watson 
and Mr. Thomas L. Hisgen, have openly 
espoused the cause of Colonel Roosevelt and 
the Progressives. This becomes even more 
significant when one remembers that these 
organizations have usually been considered 
as appealing more to Democrats than to 
Republicans. 

















The greatest of the minor political organi- 
zations, in point of votes cast, is the Socialist 
party, although it ‘is the youngest of those 
still in the field. Formed in tIg00 as an 
offshoot of the Socialist Labor party, it is 
now in the midst of its fourth campaign; and 
it has grown in strength with each quadren- 
nial appeal to the people. Its nominee for 
the Presidency—this year as in previous 
years—is Mr. Eugene Victor Debs, of Indi- 
ana, a fluent speaker and an indefatigable 
campaigner. Mr. Debs is fifty-seven years 
of age. In his thirteen years as Presidential 
candidate and lecturer he has probably been 
seen and heard by nearly every one of those 
who will cast their votes for him. The nomi- 
nee for the Vice-Presidency is Emil Seidel, 
who was recently mayor of Milwaukee. 
Last spring, in his contest for reélection, he 
received 30,000 votes; but the Republicans 
and Democrats of Milwaukee had united upon 
a fusion candidate purposely to defeat Mr. 
Seidel, and they succeeded. The slogan of 
the party once more is “A million Socialist 
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Arthur E. Reimer August Gillhaus 
SOCIALIST-LABOR NOMINEES FOR THE PRESIDENCY 
AND VICE-PRESIDENCY 


Eight years later its strength had dwindled 
to about one-third that number. Its candi- 
dates this year are Arthur E. Reimer, for 
President, and August Gillhaus, for Vice- 
President. The So- 





votes,” although there 
were less than half 
that number in 1908. 
Considerable cause for 
elation is found by the 
members of this or- 
ganization in the re- 
sults of municipal elec- 


seme | 
Socialist | Socialist | 
Labor 


Year 








1892 
1896 
1900 
1904 
1908 


36,274 
39,739 
31,249 
13,825 


87,814 
402,283 
420,793 














21,164 1,041,028 264,133 


| Prohibi- pol 
| tion dence 


People’s cialist Labor party de- 
mands the abolition of 
the wage system and 
the establishment of 
“industrial self - gov- 
ernment of the work- 
ers, for the workers, 


245,728) 132,007 

50,373 208,914 
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tions throughout cer- 
i tain sections of the 
country two years 
ago, and in the doubling of the Socialist 
vote in the State election in Vermont last 
month. 

The Socialist Labor party is the older of 
the Socialist organizations, having been 
formed in 1883. It reached the zenith of 
its career in 1900, with less than 40,000 votes. 


THE VOTE CAST BY THE 








THE SOCIALIST CHAMPION ENTERING THE LISTS 
From the Coming Nation (Girard, Kansas) 





THE LAST TWENTY YEARS 


by the workers.” 

The Prohibitionists 
have seen many of 
their proposais for reform adopted in dif- 
ferent States, even though their candi- 
dates for office do not seem to be supported to 
any great extent at the polls. The saloon has 
been abolished in a number of States in 
recent years, and no little credit for this 
result is due to the ceaseless agitation which 
has been carried on by the national Prohibi- 
tion party. Woman suffrage, now obtaining 
in six States, has for many years been advo- 
cated by the Prohibitionists, as well as by the 
Socialists. The direct election of United 
States Senators has also been urged by them 
for some time. In fact, aside from the 
planks advocating a prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor, the platform of the 
Prohibitionists might easily be mistaken for 
that of the Progressives. 

Mr. Eugene W. Chafin and Dr. Aaron S. 
Watkins, the nominees of this party, were 
before the country in the last campaign. 
They are eloquent and earnest speakers, and 
four years ago they polled a quarter of a 
million votes. Mr. Chafin was for many 
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MR. EUGENE W. CHAFIN 


DR. AARON S. WATKINS 


PROHIBITION NOMINEES FOR THE PRESIDENCY AND VICE-PRESIDENCY 


years a successful lawyer in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, but of late he has given most of his 
time to the lecture platform.. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin in the 
class with Senator La Follette, and is the 
oldest of the six candidates for the Presi- 
dency, being in his sixty-first year. Dr. 
Watkins has been a lawyer, a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, professor of literature at 


Ohio Northern University, and president of 
Asbury College, Kentucky. 

The voters of these minor parties register 
an indorsement of theories and principles. 
With them it is not a question of the per- 
sonal fitness of candidates, although often- 
times the men are in every way qualified to 
fulfill properly the duties of the offices for 
which they are nominated. 
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THE “WATER WAGON” IRRIGATING ITS OPPONENTS 
From the News (Chicago) 
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THE WORK OF THE RECENT 
SESSION OF CONGRESS’ 
BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


. long session of Congress which ended 
on August 26 was the first since the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland in which either 
of the three branches of the government had 
been different from the others in partisan affil- 
iation. Mr. Taft’s experience trying to drive 
in double harness a House of one party and 
a Senate of the other, was not unlike that of 
Mr. Cleveland. The nominally Republican 
Senate, under Mr. Taft, was hardly more 
loyal to the purposes and policies of the 
executive than was the nominally Demo- 
cratic Senate with which Mr. Cleveland had 
to deal during the last two years of his 
second administration; Mr. Taft, like Mr. 
Cleveland, had on his hands for the latter 
half of his term a House overwhelmingly of 
the opposing political faith. That situation 
has always been productive of tribulation for 
the executive, and premonitory of a party 
revolution at the next Presidential election. 

From the beginning of Republican as- 
cendancy, the uniformity of this rule is worth 
recalling. In 1859 the Republicans captured 
the House; two years later, the country. 
They held all three divisions till 1874, when 
the Democrats carried the House and two 
years later carried House, Senate, and Presi- 
dency; and though they were counted out 
of the capital prize, the country stood by 
them so well that both Senate and House 
were Democratic throughout the entire 
administration of Mr. Hayes. 

Latter-day students of politics, in their 
efforts to command for Mr. Hayes recogni- 
tion as an efficient and successful President, 
count it vastly to his credit that he got so 
much from a Congress of the opposite faith. 
The withdrawal of the troops from the South, 
completion of reconstruction, resumption of 
specie payments, and other achievements 
were effected in spite of the fact that the 
administration began in the midst of animos- 
ities that boded only ill. 

Comparing Mr. Hayes’ record with those 
of Grant, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and 
Taft—the other modern Presidents who have 
had to deal with Congresses controlled in 
either branch by the-opposition—Mr. Hayes 
certainly demands respectful consideration. 


The one President who had Congress solidly 
opposed to him throughout, he so far rehabili- 
tated his party that on his retirement it 
elected President and House, and lacked but 
one vote of tying the Senate. 

Mr. Taft has demonstrated little of the fac- 
ulty for getting on with either his own party 
or the opposition. In the first half of his ad- 
ministration, with Congress overwhelmingly 
Republican, he displayed positive genius for 
doing the things calculated to disrupt his 
party and strengthen the opposition, Nine- 
teen hundred and ten inevitably brought the 
Democrats into possession of a big House 
majority. Elected on the issue of Mr. Taft’s 
omissions and commissions, that House ws 
the country’s challenge to the party in power; 
a warning and an admonition. Mr. Taft 
might have stolen some of his opponents’ 
thunder if he had been a more skillful poli- 
tician; instead, he played into their hands. 
He might have kept his own counsel concern- 
ing the tariff, for instance, and by signing 
some of the revision bills that were put up 
to him, divided with the Democrats the 
credit for attempting some real revision. 
Instead, he allowed it to be known early that 
he would veto any tariff legislation that did 
not, in his opinion, give evidence of a desire 
to reflect the findings of the Tariff Board. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS,—WOOL AND 
SUGAR 


In fact, the President not only vetoed bills 
revising schedules on which the Tariff Board 
had not been heard, but he vetoed the wool 
bill, passed after Congress had received and 
considered the board’s report on wool. He 
vetoed this bill on the general ground that 
it was passed without reasonable considera- 
tion for the findings of the board. In taking 
this position he challenged both the Demo- 
cratic House and the Republican Senate that 
had agreed upon the measure. It was not’ 
drastic in its reductions; it was supported by 
many Republicans who have quite as con- 
sistent protection records as Mr. Taft can 
boast. In vetoing it, the President assumed 
to charge that Congress had wilfully refused 
to consider the Tariff Board’s advices. To 
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many members of his own party, this seemed 
quite an unnecessary and unwarranted im- 
putation against the good faith of Congress; 
particularly, of a Republican Senate that 
only two years: before had been in complete 
command of Mr. Taft’s confidence. Mr. 
Taft was thus placed in the position of having 
indorsed an upward revision of the wool 
schedule, in 1909, made by the Republican 
Senate, without information from a tariff 
board, and at a time when the country de- 
manded downward revision; then of turning 
squarely about, and vetoing a downward 
revision, passed by a Republican Senate, 
armed with the Tariff Board’s elaborate 
report, and at a time when the demand for 
downward revision was vastly stronger than 
it had been in 1909! However sincere and 
courageous the motives inspiring it, the poli- 
tics of such a maneuver can only be regarded 
as execrably bad. 

In the affair of the wool revision, Mr. 
Taft’s position was no more unfortunate than 
was that of the Democratic House in respect 
of the sugar revision measure. Here was 
another schedule that had been condemned 
by well-informed public opinion. The need 
of revision was admitted on all hands, for it 
had been shown beyond uncertainty that the 
Dingley and Payne measures, in addition to 
imposing excessive duties, were dishonest and 
tricky. Their jokers favored the refining 
combination, mulcted the public, and could 
not be justified by any argument that they 
raised revenue, for they did not. 

Yet from the beginning the House ap- 
peared to seek a course by which it could 
seem to insist upon revision, while making 
sure that there should be none. That course, 
as finally laid by the artful political navi- 
gators, was to pass through the House a free- 
sugar measure which was perfectly certain to 
meet defeat in the Senate, and then, refusing 
to compromise in conference, to proclaim 
that a Republican Senate had prevented a 
- vast saving in the public’s sugar costs. That 
course was followed. 

So the House passed its free-sugar measure 
and sent it to the Senate. That body made 
an entirely new measure. It removed the 
“refiner’s differential” between raw and re- 
fined sugars, and took out the vicious ‘‘ Dutch 
standard of color” clause. These twain 
jokers had for several decades constituted the 
real guaranty of the refiners’ monopoly and 
power of extortion. In addition, the Senate 
made a moderate reduction of the duties. 
When it was done, the Senate bill was amply 
protective of the Louisiana and beet interests, 


and would probably have raised as much 
revenue as the present law; some of the 
statisticians were confident it would raise a 
little more. It would have admitted the 
light-brown unrefined centrifugals on the 
basis of their comparative sugar content, 
instead of cdmpletely barring them, as the 
present differential-Dutch standard combina- 
tion of jokers practically does. It would 
have safeguarded the consumer against ex- 
tortion, because whenever the refiner at- 
tempted to impose an unfair price, the con- 
sumer would be able to get the best grades 
of centrifugals in open market; the competi- 
tion of unrefined sugar would check excesses 
on the part of the refiners. 

This Senate bill was supported by all save 
two of the Democratic Senators voting on it; 


it was, therefore, just as good Democratic - 


doctrine, on sugar, as was the House free- 
sugar measure. The Democratic House was 
for free sugar or no revision; the Democratic 
side of the Senate was for this moderate 
change, and quite prepared to reject the 
House program if necessary! 

Leader Underwood headed the House con- 
ferees; Senator Penrose led the Senate’s; and 
from the beginning it was perfectly under- 
stood that there would be no agreement. 
There never was a chance for agreement. 
Political Washington, the side of Washington 
that accurately guesses, weeks or months in 
advance, what is going to happen, had pre- 
dicted just that event from the beginning. 
Practically every man who in the Democratic 
caucus and in the House voted for the free- 
sugar, or no-revision program, knew that 
would be the outcome. 

Those two schedules, sugar and wool, were 
the ones that had most right to demand re- 
forms. The President vetoed revision of one, 
and the woolen trust profited; the House just 
as literally vetoed revision of the other, and 
the sugar trust benefited! 

These two instances are completely illus- 
trative of the whole course of tariff legislation 
at this session. At the very beginning, it was 
frankly understood among responsible Demo- 
crats that the lines of the play must say 
revision, but the “business”’ must stand pat. 
It was natural that the old-line Republicans 
should place as many obstacles as possible. 
The little group of progressives, some Demo- 
crats, some Republicans, pleaded in vain for 
straightforward, frank attention to the task 
in hand, and for earnest effort in behalf of the 
consumer. But the majority of Republicans 
wanted to prevent all revision because they 
were constitutionally opposed; the majority 
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of Democrats wanted to prevent it, because 
they wanted to “save up the tariff issue” in 
all its force for the fall campaign. 

The sugar schedule produces at present 
about $50,000,000 a year of revenue. In 
order to make up what should be lost by ad- 
mitting it free, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee proposed an income excise tax; that is, 
an. extension to private incomes from busi- 
ness, of the provisions of the corporation 
excise tax of 1909. In effect, it would be a 
tax on incomes, provided they were earned 
in business, profession, etc. This measure, 
estimated to raise from $50,000,000 a year 
upward, got through both houses in different 
forms, and died in conference. There was 
no need for the additional revenue it would 
raise, if there were to be no sugar legislation; 
so the two measures died together. 


REPUBLICANS, DEMOCRATS, AND THE COTTON 
TARIFF 


This incident has shown how free sugar was 
first-rate Democracy in the House, while sub- 
stantial protection of sugar was not unortho- 
dox Democracy in the Senate. Now another 
case will present another anomaly of the 
same sort. It deals with the Cotton Tariff 
Revision bill, which was finally agreed upon 
by both houses and then vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Ways and Means Committee prepared 
a cotton bill, carrying considerable reduc- 
tions. When it came before the House, Mr. 
Hill of Connecticut, Republican, offered as a 
substitute the Republican bill, drawn, he ex- 
plained, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission after its study 
of this schedule. The Republicans supported 
and the Democrats voted down the Hill 
substitute, notwithstanding that it was com- 
monly conceded that, ad valorem, the Hill 
bill actually provided /ower average duties 
than the Ways and Means bill. The Ways 
and Means bill was then passed, by Demo- 
cratic votes, and went to the Senate. 

Here, Senator La Follette offered as a sub- 
stitute the very same Hill measure that the 
House Republicans had supported, and it 
was voted down by the Senate Republicans. 
That is, the measure that had been a badge 
of true Republicanism in the House, was voted 
down by the Republicans of the Senate! 


PRESIDENTIAL VETOES 
Determined efforts were made to pass the 


vetoed tariff bills over the President’s oppo- 
sition; some of them mustered the necessary 


two-thirds in the House, by dint of unex- 
pectedly large Progressive Republican sup- 
port; but none could count two-thirds in the 
Senate. The vetoed measures included a 
revision of the metal schedule, along with 
wool and cotton. At the close of the long, 
futile and discouraging effort to get some 
revision, it was accurately observed that “‘for 
four years Congress has been trying to revise 
the tariff downward; the net results are the 
Payne-Aldrich bill’s upward revision, and the 
free-paper-from-Canada provisions of the 
reciprocity measure!”’ 

Another veto by President Taft killed the 
effort to abolish the Court of Commerce, 
established two years ago. The court has 
rendered a series of highly unpopular decis- 
ions, which were seized upon as justifying the 
opinion that it was a menace to the whole 
system of interstate commerce regulation. 
The law establishing it gave it sole jurisdic- 
tion of appeals from the Interstate Commis- 
sion. Both houses passed the measure for its 
repeal, as a section of the Legislative appro- 
priation bill. In that appropriation bill was 
also included a provision limiting civil- 
service employees of the government to 
seven years’ tenure of their positions. The 
President in his veto message indicated his 
opposition to both these provisions. There- 
upon the House struck out the seven-year 
tenure clause, but left in the abolition of the 
Commerce Court, and repassed the bill. 
Then the President vetoed it again because 
of the Commerce Court abolition. There was 
a determined effort to pass this over the veto, 
but, as with the tariff measures, it failed. 

One veto by Mr. Taft entitled him to 
credit from all friends of conservation. It 
was given in the case of the Coosa River 
(Ala.) Dam bill, on the ground that a very 
valuable water-power privilege was being 
given away without necessary restrictions on 
the term, rates that might be charged, etc. 
This veto was in line with the policy adopted 
by President Roosevelt, and-to which Mr. 
Taft has consistently adhered, as to legisla- 
tion giving away water-power privileges. 


THE PARCELS POST 


The recent session accomplished, despite 
political and other handicaps, an unusual 
amount of legislation, much of it very im- 
portant. That accomplishment was largely 
due to the insistence of public opinion and the 
disposition of Congress, pending a Presiden- 
tial campaign, to defer to national demands. 
Much of the most important new legislation 
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was written into appropriation bills,—a pro- 
cedure much criticized, but often necessary 
if the legislation is to be passed at all. 

The parcels-post legislation was written into 
the Post Office appropriation bill. Though 
one of the important accomplishments of the 
session, it is recognized as yet experimental. 
On rural and city delivery routes, a rate of 
5 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each additional pound is fixed; the rates in- 
creasing with distance, through eight zones, 
from 50 to 1800 and more miles. For the 
latter distance, the rate is 12 cents for 
each pound. The maximum weight is 11 
pounds. 

Weights, zone distance, and rates may be 
modified by the Postmaster General, with the 
consent and under supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as experience 
may show is desirable. Any article is mail- 
able if not likely to do harm in the mails, if 
not over 11 pounds in weight, and not ex- 
ceeding 72 inches in combined length and 
girth. 

A powerful sentiment has developed in 
Congress in favor of the parcels-express pro- 
gram; that is, the condemnation and taking 
over of the express companies’ properties, 
franchises, etc., and articulating together the 
entire express and postal service as a single 
government facility. It was too big and 
revolutionary an undertaking for the present, 
however; if the system now being established 
shall be measurably successful, the postal 
express will doubtless be lost sight of for an 
indefinite time. 


PANAMA CANAL LEGISLATION 


Legislation dealing with transportation 
was extensive, varied, and highly important. 
The Panama Canal measure carried through 
several riders of the greatest significance. It 
provides primarily for administration of the 
canal and government of the zone, under a 
governor with very large authority to name 
subordinates. The President may fix tolls 
and alter them at his discretion. The Senate 
adopted a provision permitting toll-free 
transportation of all American - business, 
foreign or domestic. This was greeted with 
an uproar of protest, at home and abroad, on 
the ground that it violated the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty’s guaranty of equal treatment to 
all nations; and finally the free-toll provision 
was restricted to our coastwise shipping. 
Even against this, Great Britain has pro- 
tested and announced her purpose of appeal- 
ing to The Hague Arbitration Tribunal. It is 


generally maintained that while Britain 
would have had a good case as against dis- 
crimination in favor of our foreign shipping, 
she cannot maintain a protest against free 
tolls for coastwise shipping. Our coast trade 
had been a monopoly for many years before 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was negotiated, 
foreigners being excluded from it; therefore, 
it is contended, the grant of free tolls now is 
merely an incident of domestic policy. 

A highly important provision written into 
this bill gives the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission general authority over relations of 
rail and water carriers, even to the extent of 
denying use of the canal to ship lines finan- 
cially affiliated with railroads, if the affilia- 
tion is deemed injurious to competition and 
commercial freedom. The provision extends, 
however, to all relationships between rail and 
water carriers, including the Great Lakes. 
It gives the Interstate Commission an 
authority it has long needed to make its 
regulatory work effective. 

Yet another very important clause written 
into the Canal bill permits free registry of 
foreign-built ships under the American flag, 
and tariff-free admittance of ship-building 
materials. The general aim of all this legisla- 
tion was to assure that shipping via the canal 
should be independent of and competitive 
with the railroads; and beyond that, to en- 
courage American building and ownership of 
shipping. If these measures do not presently 
produce an expansion of the merchant ma- 
rine, the next step will be a determined fight 
to repeal the present shipping laws, whose 
limitations on the manning and operation of 
American vessels are widely believed to have 
restricted the general expansion of our 
shipping. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION 


Some other measures relating to regulation 
of transportation made important progress, 
without becoming law. The bill authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make a general and uniform classification of 
freight passed the Senate, but so late in the 
session that it failed of consideration in the 
House. Until such legislation passes, the 
railroads will continue, as in the past, able 
largely to negative the commission’s control 
over rates, by the simple expedient of chang- 
ing classifications. 

The bill to regulate interstate commerce in 
liquors also failed. It provided that when 
liquor is transported in interstate commerce, 
into “dry” territory, the local authorities 
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shall have power to control its sale, under the 
Staté laws. For years bills to accomplish 
this purpose have been regularly smothered 
in committees; the same thing happened this 
season. Early in the session it became com- 
monly understood that House leaders had 
given out word that such legislation must not 
pass, at least till after election. It was 
asphyxiated, through the acquiescence of the 


House Judiciary Committee. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Another measure which suffered a like fate 
was the Workmen’s Compensation bill. It 
represents the results of a painstaking study 
by a commission, and undertakes to adopt the 
German system of compensation for accidents 
in industry. Its purpose is to impose such 
costs as a charge against the industry in 
which the accidents happen; to make the 
determination of amount of damages, ‘and 
their collection, as nearly automatic as possi- 
ble; to reduce the expenses of litigation, and 
to benefit, ultimately, the injured employee 
or his heirs, the employer, and the community 
as a whole. The Senate passed a bill which 
represented modifications of the commis- 
sion’s plan; most of the railroads favored it, 
as did the great bulk of organized labor. 
Nevertheless, there was opposition, charged 
to a minority of labor interests and to ‘‘am- 
bulance-chasing lawyers,” and the measure 
failed to get out of the House committee to 
which it was referred. It is expected to pass 
next session. 

Despite the failure of this measure to be- 
come law, the late session was most produc- 
tive of laws for the benefit of labor; and the 
Democratic House is entitled to the major 
share of credit for things accomplished. One 
of the most important measures, which, how- 
ever, did not become law, is the Contempt- 
of-Court bill, which passed the House. In 
brief, this measure provides that one accused 
of contempt of court shall have a jury trial, 
if the act charged against him constituted a 
crime, and unless it is committed in the 
presence of the court or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the administration of justice. It is 
generally satisfactory to organized labor, and 
is one of the measures against which the old 
régime in the House always packed the Judi- 
ciary Committee. This time, after it had 
passed the House, it was stopped by a hostile 
Judiciary Committee in the Senate. Its 
prospects are not bright for escaping from 
that committee at the short session, for the 
Senate Judiciary is one of the most con- 


servative committees on all such subjects, in 
either branch of Congress. 

A labor measure that has become law, 
extends the old eight-hour act governing 
government work. It makes clear that the 
eight-hour day must apply not only in gov- 
ernment establishments, but must be a con- 
dition of all work done on government 
contracts, thus clearing up points on which 
the old law was weak or obscure. It passed 
almost unanimously, but under pressure of 
Democratic insistence. 

A measure strongly advocated by labor’s 
representatives was passed, known as the 
Hughes-Borah bill, providing for a commis- 
sion of nine members to investigate general 
industrial conditions. It was practically a di- 
rect outgrowth of the McNamara dynamiting 
outrages in Los Angeles and elsewhere. Both 
organized labor and the employing interests, 
as well as Congress, are to be represented on 
the commission, which is expected to make 
a lengthy and useful inquiry into general 
questions involving the relations of em- 
ployers and employees, conditions in indus- 
tries, wages, arbitration, mediation, and many 
other questions. 

The Children’s Bureau bill is hailed as a 
very significant opening of a line of humani- 
tarian work heretofore hardly entered by the 
national government. The measure provides 
for a permanent bureau, which shall investi- 
gate problems of child life; education, em- 
ployment, wages, hours of work, sanitary and 
moral conditions,etc. Miss Julia Lathrop has 
been appointed by President Taft as head 
of the bureau, and the choice has been uni- 
versally approved. 

Legislation for the benefit of American sea- 
men, to relieve them from conditions that 
have been described as practical serfdom, 
passed the House and is likely to go through 
the Senate later. The bill for the creation of 
a Department of Labor, represented in the 
Presidential family by a cabinet officer, also 
passed the House. 


THE BRAZILIAN ‘‘COFFEE TRUST” 


In the line of trust regulation, one impor- 
tant bill has been initiated which seems 
likely to become law before the end of the 
short session. It is aimed at the “coffee 
trust,” that combination of the Brazilian 
federal government, the Brazilian state of 
Sado Paulo, and some of the powers of inter- 
national finance, which have valorized the 
Brazilian coffee crop and undertaken to con- 
trol the world’s market. The government 
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has been trying to reach this combination. 
The anti-trust sections of the old Wilson 
tariff act, never repealed, provide that a 
monopoly to raise prices is illegal, and that 
goods controlled by such a combination can- 
not be transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce. If so transported, they may be 
confiscated. 

Attempts to apply this provision to the 
coffee owned by the combine, developed that, 
while the coffee is brought into the country 
subject to this act, it becomes exempt as soon 
as it is sold to the broker or wholesaler; and 
in practice, it is sold—at least nominally— 
before it gets in. Thereafter it is not the 


‘property of the combination, and cannot be 


confiscated. Mr. Norris, of Nebraska, has 
proposed to amend this by making the goods 
subject to seizure as soon as they get into the 
‘country, andaresold. The old law did not per- 
mit the seizure of goods from a foreign coun- 
try until they should get into interstate com- 
merce; the Norris measure would remove this 
exemption. The bill passed the House, and 
is promised action in the Senate next session. 
If passed, it would seem that it will reach 
the coffee trust and any other combination of 
international character. 


OTHER IMPORTANT MEASURES 


After many years of fighting and exas- 
perating delays, the recent session passed the 
joint resolution submitting to the States a 
constitutional amendment providing for di- 
rect election of Senators. It will be laid be- 
fore the legislatures of a large majority of 
States the coming winter. That it will be 
ratified at this time is hardly to be hoped. 
The income-tax amendment has been pend- 
ing nearly four years, and has not yet mus- 
tered the necessary two-thirds of State 
indorsements. 

The Tariff Board, created by the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff act as the concession of a crumb 
to the general demand for a scientific method 
of dealing with tariff schedules, was abolished 
bya provision in an appropriation bill. 

A joint commission of Senate and House 
members was provided, to study the country- 
roads problem, to determine whether the 
federal government should participate in 
building such roads, and to experiment with 
methods of road improvement. An appro- 
priation of $500,000 was made by Congress 
for use in this work. 





Arbitration treaties with England and 
France were submitted by President Taft, 
and adopted after the Senate had so 
amended them that they had lost their origi- 
nal force. 

The House adopted resolutions impeaching 
Justice Archbald of the Court of Commerce, 
on charges of using his judicial position im- 
properly, in order to profit in business 
transactions. The articles of impeachment 
were laid before the Senate, which organized - 
asa court and proceeded with the preliminaries 
of the trial. It will probably be concluded in 
the early part of the next session; possibly 
before the holiday recess. 

The long fight against William Lorimer’s 
right to his seat as a Senator from Illinois 
was ended with his exclusion by almost a 
two-thirds vote. The year previous, the 
Senate had declined to take his toga from 
him; and the change of front was purely a 
concession to aroused and indignant public 
opinion. The effort to exclude Senator Isaac 
Stephenson of Wisconsin, on the ground that 
he had corruptly spent a vast sum in securing 
his nomination and election, failed. 

At the opening of the Congress session 
much was promised by way of economy in 
government expenses. Yet when all was 
done and the figures made up at the close, it 
was announced that the session’s appropria- 
tions totaled $1,019,636,143.66, against 
$1,026,682,881.72 for the previous year. The 
reduction of $7,046,000, it was pointed out, 
just about represented the cost of the one 


‘battleship, which was lopped off because the 


Democrats of the House positively declined to 
appropriate for two, as has been the policy 
in recent years. 

However, the Democratic House is en- 
titled to a statement of the fact that the ap- 
propriation total would have been much less 
had not the Senate vastly increased the 
figures fixed by the House. On the other 
hand, many of the cuts made by the House 
would only have deferred expenditures till 
a later time. The Democratic leadership in 
the House tried hard to stand on the policy 
of allowing for no new battleship construc- 
tion, but the caucus finally forced a com- 
promise on one new ship, to be the biggest 
and most powerful of its class in the world. 
Aside from battleships, however, this Con- 
gress treated the navy excellently; it made 
more provision for auxiliary vessels, such as 
are greatly needed, than any other session. 























THE DIRECT PRIMARY: PROMISE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


POLULAR primary elections as a method 
of giving citizens a direct choice of men 
to be nominated by their political parties 
have become a fixture in our political system. 
They have come to stay as have the Austra- 
lian ballot, the punishment of crimes against 
the ballot box, and laws to limit campaign 
expenditures, as well as to give publicity to 
contributions and expenditures for political 
purposes. It should be the’aim of the friends 
of the primary system to improve it. In 
most States amendments have been made to 
primary laws where they have been found 
defective, and in States dominated by pro- 
gressive ideas many of the defects have been 
remedied. No doubt further changes will 
be made in the laws when found necessary. 
Not only will the primary laws be im- 
proved, but they will be extended. States in 
which the direct primary is now unknown 
will have the complete system within a few 
years. States which have -direct primaries 
for local officers will extend them to the selec- 
tion of all officers and the election of dele- 
gates to Presidential conventions. In fact, 
it is generally believed that the old machine 
method of selecting delegates to national con- 
ventions has had its day, and it is predicted 
that in the future such delegates will be 
chosen by primaries and Presidential prefer- 
ence votes will afford the people an oppor- 
tunity almost directly to nominate their 


- candidates for President. 


One reason why the primary laws in some 
States are inadequate is because they were 
framed by men who were unfriendly to the 
principle of direct nominations. It dften 
happens that when the demand of the people 
for reform legislation becomes insistent the 
opponents of such legislation take hold of 
the proposed measures and skilfully frame 
them so that they become inadequate and 
unpopular. The primary law in New York 
is an example of this method of legislation. 
In some cases where laws have been so 
manipulated by unfriendly hands and have 
become unpopular on that account their re- 
peal has been demanded. But this will not 
happen in regard to -primary laws. They 
will be amended and improved, but not re- 


pealed, because the people believe that only 
through the direct primary can they secure 
the nomination of men they desire as candi- 
dates of the party to which they belong. 


HOW PRIMARIES HAVE BEEN MANIPULATED 


One vigorous complaint made against the 
direct primary is that it destroys party 
organization; that no method can be de- 
vised by which party lines can be main- 
tained; that nothing can prevent opposition 
party men voting at a primary election be- 
cause they cannot be identified. And as a 
result of this condition it is possible for the 
mén of an opposition party in the minority, 
in a State or district, to force the nomination 
of an unpopular man upon the majority and 
thus secure the election of a popular man in 
the minority party. This has happened, and 
is no doubt a valid objection, so far as it goes, 
to the direct primary system. But it does 
not happen as often as the selection of an 
unpopular “dummy” candidate by a boss- 
controlled convention in order to have the 
opposition nominee elected. Where party 
ties are not strong, and party loyalty sits 
lightly, there is sure to be more or less mix- 
ing of political lines in the primaries, but 
not to any such extent as charged. 


THE SECOND-CHOICE PLAN 


Another complaint about the primary is 
that there can be and has been manipulation 
by which an unfit man is selected simply by 
multiplying the number of candidates. For 
instance, in a Western State the railroads 
were anxious to secure the nomination of a 
particular man for railroad commissioner. 
In the primary their man was a candidate. 
Then two other anti-railroad men were in- 
duced to run, each believing he had a good 
chance to win. These two divided the vote 
of the anti-railroad people in the State and 
the railroad man was nominated by a small 
plurality. Friends of the direct primary 
system have recognized that nominations by 
plurality lead to such results and in several 
States the law has been corrected or is in a 
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fair way to be changed. The best method 
thus far devised is the second-choice plan. 

Wisconsin is one of the pioneers in adopt- 
ing the second-choice plan. It was not a 
part of the first primary law adopted in that 
State and was not proposed when the law 
was . passed because it seemed somewhat 
cumbersome to explain to the people. In 
order to get the primary law through it was 
necessary for the Progressives to consent to 
submit it to a referendum vote as in the case 
of a constitutional amendment. Therefore 
the first law was drawn in as simple terms as 
possible. Later, when it was found that the 
plurality nomination of candidates worked 
disadvantageously, the second-choice plan 
was proposed and adopted. Wisconsin has 
since passed a strong corrupt practices act so 
that in the future no man of great wealth can 
expend large sums of money (as Senator 
Stephenson did in 1908) to control a primary 
or an election. 

The distinctive features of the new Minne- 
sota primary law, as described by State Sen- 
ator J. E. Haycraft, its author, are the second- 
choice provision, the elimination process in 
connection with the same, and the non-parti- 
san feature. By a law passed in 1901, all 
county, legislative, Congressional, and inferior 
judicial officers, as well as certain city officials, 
were to be nominated by primaries. The 
new- primary law, which was enacted at the 
special session of the legislature, called for 
that purpose in 1912, extends to all State 
officers, United States Senators, and justices 
of the State Supreme Court. By the terms 
of this law the justices of the Supreme Court, 
all judges of district, municipal, and probate 
courts, county superintendents of schools, 
and all city officials in cities of the first and 
second classes, 7. é., all cities containing 50,000 
inhabitants or more, are to become candi- 
dates without party designation, be voted 
for upon a separate non-partisan ballot and 
in all particulars be nominated and elected 
in a compulsory non-partisan manner. Thus 
at one stroke the legislature has taken the 
entire judiciary, educational officers, and all 
city officials of the large cities of that State, 
including St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Du- 
luth, absolutely out of politics. In that re- 
spect Minnesota takes a position in advance 
of any other State of the Union. 


MINNESOTA’S METHOD FOR GETTING 
MAJORITY CANDIDATES 


Five States have primary laws containing 
second-choice provisions, namely: Idaho, 
Washington, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
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Minnesota. The manner of voting the ballot 
is very similar in all of these States. The 
manner of counting the second-choice votes 
is quite dissimilar. In the three States first 
named, the second-choice votes are added to 
the first-choice votes, and the candidate hav- 
ing the highest number of votes after this 
addition is the nominee, whether he has a 
plurality or majority of the votes. The 
Minnesota and Wisconsin plan is one of 
elimination and strives to obtain, approxi- 
mately at least, majority nominees. The 
elimination is upon the theory of the 
elimination made by delegates in a con- 
vention, when the delegates drop their fa- 
vorite who has received the smallest number 
of votes among the candidates and express 
their second choice by voting for one of the 
remaining candidates, repeating this action 
until some candidate has a majority of the 
convention. 

The Minnesota primary law provides that 
if any candidate receives a majority he shall 
be declared the nominee and the second- 
choice votes shall not be taken into considera- 
tion at all. If no candidate receives a ma- 
jority the elimination process is invoked. 
This is done by dropping the candidate who 
has the smallest number of first-choice votes 
to his credit and adding the second-choice 
votes cast by his supporters tg the first-choice 
votes of the remaining candidates for whom 
they were cast. If no candidate then has a 
majority, the process is repeated until some 
candidate has a majority or until only two 
candidates remain. The ‘one having the 
greater number of votes to his credit shall be 
declared nominated. Provision is made for 
tally sheets by which the number of first-and- 
second-choice votes cast and the candidates 
for whom such votes were cast can be readily 
ascertained. The elimination process does . 
not apply except when there are more than 
two candidates and except where no candi- 
date has a majority. 

It is claimed for this law that it produces 
majority nominees—absolutely in most in- 
stances, and approximately in the remainder, 
whereas all primary laws not containing the 
elimination feature permit plurality or minor- 
ity nominees; that it places the nomination 
in the majority faction of the party and pro- 
hibits a minority faction from making the 
nomination, a result frequently occurring in 
primary elections. It is contended that this 
law, by thus providing for majority nominees 
and nominations by majority factions, has 
successfully removed the most objectionable 
feature of the primary election system and 
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the feature most subject to just and proper 
criticism. 

For obvious reasons the second-choice pro- 
vision is not made applicable to non-partisan 
officers. The names of the two highest candi- 
dates on the non-partisan primary ballot are 
placed upon the general election ballot as the 
nominees, thereby giving the voter his 
second-choice vote at the general election. 

One of the strongest denunciations of the 
primary system I ever heard was uttered by 
an ex-Congressman of Minnesota, who as- 
serted that the primary law afforded the 
greatest opportunity for “bleeding’’: candi- 
dates by grafters, heelers, certain news- 
papers, and others, who took advantage of a 
candidate before a primary to make him pay 
well for his nomination. But that can no 
longer happen in Minnesota. That State 
has a corrupt practices act which denies to 
the candidate the right to give anything of 
value to a voter. He cannot treat the voter 
to a drink or a cigar, nor can he pay any- 
thing for newspaper support. And so it is 
shown that a State which really desires a good 
primary can correct mistakes and provide 
against the abuses which are sure to follow 
every movement for reform in political 
methods, and secure to the people actual 
control of their affairs. 


SOUTHERN PRIMARIES 


In the Southern States primaries have 
been in operation for many years, and in 
most of them the primary is the only real 
political contest, as there is but one political 
party in that section. In all States where 
there is a large negro population only one 
party exists and the contests for State and 
local offices are within that party and deter- 
mined at primary elections. Seldom is there 
any contest after the primary and the regular 
elections are a matter of form. These pri- 
mary elections determine the selection of 
United States Senators as well as State 
officers. 

In most cases primaries are under the law 
and governed by officials of the States. In 
Tennessee the primary is voluntary. The 
Democrats operate under the primary plan 
and the Republicans under the old conven- 
tion system. The voluntary primary is 
faulty and leads to dissensions which cannot 
be settled in the courts. In Louisiana the 
primary is under the law, but there is a pro- 
vision that the governing body of a party may 
prescribe the qualification of voters in the 
primary, but such voters shall be legally 


registered voters of the State. The Demo- 
cratic party eliminates the negroes for the 
reason that in close contests different fac- 
tions might bid for the negro vote, furnish 
money to pay their poll taxes, and register 
them as voters. By keeping the negroes out 
of their primaries the Democrats keep the 
contest wholly among the white population. 
The attempt on the part of a portion of the 
Republican State Committee of Louisiana 
to eliminate the negro as a voter, or prevent 
negroes from going as delegates to the na- 
tional convention, caused the complications 
which sent three delegations to the national 
convention and brought about an amalga- 
mation of the “ Lily-White” and “ Black-and- 
Tan” elements of one faction in the interest 
of one candidate. Louisiana does not have 
the second-choice plan, but has an equivalent 
in a second primary. The second-primary, 
where no candidate receives a majority of 
the votes, prevails in a number of other 
Southern States, particularly in regard to the 
selection of United States Senators. 

In Texas the primary for Senator is advi- 
sory, though the legislature always elects the 
man nominated. In that State the plurality 
for State officers nominates and the conven- 
tion which follows is in the nature of a re- 
turning board and promulgates a platform. 
The Texas law provides that a party having 
less than 100,000 votes at the preceding elec- 
tion does not come under it and the Repub- 
lican party adheres to the old convention 
plan on that account. The reason given is 
that it would be too expensive to hold prima- 
ries in all the counties for a party so hope- 
lessly in the minority, as in many counties 
there are not a dozen votes and in others not 
enough Republicans to conduct a primary 
election. 


OREGON’S SENATORIAL PRIMARY 


The Oregon system of primaries for the 
selection of United States Senators has been 
adopted in a number of States. Under it 
there are primaries for the nomination of a 
candidate by each party, then a preference 
vote as between the candidates nominated, 
and the legislature elects the man having the 
highest vote. This is not mandatory upon 
the legislature, of course, but in practice this 
result is secured by pledging the members 
individually. A curious result sometimes 
follows. In Oregon a Republican legislature 
elected‘a Democrat who had received the 
largest vote and in Nevada a Democratic 
legislature elected a Republican. If the pro- 
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posed constitutional amendment providing 
for election of Senators by direct vote is rati- 
fied this kind of machinery will no longer 
be needed to bring about a choice by the 


people. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE PRIMARIES 


It was brought out in the contested cases 
presented to the National Republican Con- 
vention at Chicago that many different 
methods of selecting delegates to national 
conventions prevail. In some States the old 
convention system was continued; in others 
county mass conventions elected delegates; 
in some Presidential preference primaries 
were held; in several instances the primary 
instructed the delegates, but the method of 
selecting delegates oftentimes allowed men 
to be chosen who were opposed to the choice 
of the people. This was the case in Illinois, 
where a number of delegates felt bound to 
support Colonel Roosevelt only in the ballot- 
ing for candidates and voted against his inter- 
ests in every preliminary contest. 


THE UNIT RULE 


In California all the delegates were chosen 
by the State at large, as Presidential Electors 
will be chosen in November, the call of the 
National Committee directing the election 
of delegates by Congressional districts having 
been ignored. This was the ground upon 
which two of the California delegates were 
unseated. State-wide primaries, ignoring 
Congressional district representation, must 
necessarily mean the unit rule. There is a 
prejudice against a whole State delegation 
being tied up under the unit rule, the claim 
being that it stifles the voice of a large sec- 
tion and that in a State like New York the 
large cities can control the entire delegation. 
If there should be a change in the basis of 
representation, State-wide primaries would 
naturally result and district representation 
would be abolished. Such a change is rather 
remote and meanwhile the demand for dis- 
trict representation is very strong. 


““SOAP-BOX PRIMARIES”? IN SOUTHERN STATES 


A feature of primaries in certain States 
which seems to be open to objection is the 
provision which leaves to the county commit- 
tee the power of determining whether or not 
a primary shall be held. It was brought out 
at the Republican National Convention in 
the Arizona and Washington contests that in 


several counties the committees decided to 
hold neither primaries nor conventions, but 
selected the delegates themselves, having 
that authority under the law. In other coun- 
ties primaries were ordered. The confusion 
and disagreement which resulted caused 
contests from both these States. 

Much has been said about ‘“soap-box 
primaries.” The term as applied to Northern 
States where the effort has been to secure 
good primary laws, was not apt. But “soap- 
box primaries” were extensively held in 
Southern States for the purpose of electing 
delegates to the Republican National Conven- 
tion. The contests showed that in many 
cases the primaries to elect delegates in a 
county to the State and Congressional dis- 
trict conventions were simply mass meetings, 
held in small halls which could not accom- 
modate the crowds, in public squares of 
towns, and even in the streets. In these 
mass meetings the crowds were asked to 
divide or separate themselves into Taft and 
Roosevelt groups. Tellers, appointed by the 
person who was chairman of the committee, 
would go down the lines and attempt to count 
the men in the different groups. No one 
could tell who were voters, or whether the 
same men were counted once or twice. In 
some cases it was claimed that men from ad- 
joining States, if near the border, partici- 
pated in these mass conventions or county 
conventions. Out of such ‘“soap-box prim- 
aries” grew many of the contests which were 
presented to the national convention. These 
mass meetings could not be representative. 
It was inevitable that the city in which such 
meetings were held would furnish the bulk of 
the attendance, while remote sections of the 
county would have little voice in the selec- 
tion of delegates. 

It is not yet plain how the ‘“soap-box 
primary,” or its equivalent—the packed con- 
vention,—can be avoided in Republican 
politics in Southern States. This is particu- 
larly true if the present basis of representa- 
tion is maintained and States which cast 
very few Republican votes are permitted to 
enjoy representation equal to those where 
there is a large Republican majority. It has 
been demonstrated that the Republican 
party in enough Southern States to control 
a Republican nomination consists almost 
wholly of office-holders and a few adherents 
which they gather about them. At least 
that is the only Republican party recognized 
in national conventions. There is, of course, 
an element in opposition to these office- 
holders, but its members neither know the 
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game, nor are they permitted to play it so as 
to make any showing which will be recog- 
nized by the national organization, especially 
when the party of the office-holders is neces- 
sary to make the nomination of a federal 
candidate possible. There is little hope that 
the basis of representation will be changed. 
No attempt has been made to mention 
more than a few States where primary laws 
are in force and these simply by way of illus- 
tration. Typical Northern and Southern 
States have been chosen in order to show 
what has been done in the North and South. 
It may be observed that these Northern 
States are in the Northwest where many of 
the present progressive policies originated. 
Northern States in the East are less advanced 
in the matter of primary legislation, but 
their laws will doubtless be improved. No 
doubt it would be well if there could be as 
much uniformity as possible in primary regu- 
lations. That will come about as each State 
seeks to secure the best and copies the best 
from other States. When the primary laws 
have been longer in force, and have been per- 
fected as far as possible, they will not be 
difficult to understand and administer. 


THE VOTER’S OPPORTUNITIES UNDER THE 
OLD SYSTEM 


The intent of the direct primary is to give 
each member of a party an opportunity to 
vote directly for the man he desires to have 
nominated for office. Before the days of 
the direct primary what was the method as 
to State officers? The State committee 
called a convention, apportioning delegates 
to each county on a basis of the vote cast for 
the party candidate at the last election. The 
county committee called a convention to 
elect delegates to the State convention, ap- 
portioning delegates in each precinct, dis- 
trict, or township upon the same basis of 
votes cast as used by the State committee. 
Caucuses were directed to be held in the pre- 
cincts, districts, or townships to elect the 
delegates to the county convention. That 
was the only place where the voter had an 
opportunity to express his preference. He 
could go to the caucus and vote for delegates 
to the county convention, who in turn would 
elect delegates to the State and district con- 
ventions. In case of the nomination of a 
President the election of delegates went one 
step farther, as the State and Congressional 
district conventions elected delegates to the 
national convention. 

What chance was there for the individual 
voter of a party or a vast majority of a party 


to express a preference for any man or set 
of men for whom they desired to vote in the 
general election? By instructions, it has 
been said, this might be accomplished. But 
before the instructions could filter through 
all the various channels they would be lost 
or disregarded. More than that, the election 
of these delegates to State conventions was 
complicated with nominations for county 
officers, for members of the legislature, and 
for delegates to Congressional district con- 
ventions. ‘The good old days,” for which 
politicians sigh, were indeed “‘good”—for 
the politicians and manipulators. But they 
have gone never to return. 


CHOOSING UNITED STATES SENATORS 


The primary for the selection of United 
States Senators was designed for the purpose 
of preventing rich men from buying seats in 
the Senate and from securing control of 
State officials. The early advocates of the 
primary believed that it would accomplish 
that result. They knew it was not difficult 
to corrupt a legislature or a convention, 
but they did not believe it was possible to 
corrupt an electorate, hence it was thought 
that money and privilege would in. the fu- 
ture be unable to control elections of Sen- 
ators and nominations for State officers. 
Unfortunately in the past the primary in 
many States has worked directly in opposi- 
tion to that intention and rich men only 
could become successful candidates and 
carry on campaigns which primaries made 
necessary. 

The whole country has at times been 
amazed and shocked at the manner in which 
members of State legislatures have been 
openly purchased to vote for rich men for 
United States Senators. Investigations in 
several cases have revealed an amount of 
corruption that was almost beyond belief. 
To correct these evils the system of Senato- 
rial primaries was established in many States. 
There was another object in view: to secure 
practically the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people, which is not possible 
without amending the federal Constitution. 
The early Senatorial primaries were quite 
successful and comparatively inexpensive. 
In several States such is still the fact be- 
cause deservedly popular men are chosen. In 
other cases sentiment has prevailed, as in 
Alabama and Virginia. The late: Senators 
Morgan and Pettus, although in extreme old 
age, were elected without opposition or mak- 
ing a contest. The late Senator Daniel was 
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chosen time after time in Virginia with the 
expenditure of only inconsequential amounts, 
while other Senatorial elections cost many 
thousands of dollars in that State. Previous 
to the enactment of the campaign publicity 
law Senatorial primaries in many States were 
so expensive that only very rich men could 
afford to be candidates. With two or more 
rich men in the field the expenditure of 
money became a public scandal. 


HEAVY EXPENDITURES 


In one of the inland States in 1910 two 
men were aspirants before a Senatorial pref- 
erence primary. One of these men told me 
he had expended more than $85,000 and said 
that he had made it cost his opponent more 
than $100,000. The campaign was not then 
over and I learned that afterward the same 
man placed $10,000 in one county to in- 
fluence the result. Neither was elected to 
the Senate because the opposition party 
elected a majority of the legislature. In a 
Southern State one man had to make two 
campaigns because there were three -candi- 
dates and none of them received a majority 
in the first primary. Each of those primaries 
cost the man $30,000, or $60,000 for a term 
in the United States Senate. In another 
Southern State a Senator paid out $10,000 to 
get his machinery in motion and ‘scare off” 
other men who were thinking of entering the 
race. This man, was finally reélected without 
opposition. 

It is interesting to know how such large 
amounts are expended without actually buy- 
ing votes. A great deal of money can be 
wasted at a campaign headquarters and 
much more spent legitimately in printing, 
advertising, and postage. Large sums can 
be expended for speakers and public meet- 
ings. Much can be placed with newspapers 
in different parts of a State to pay forpurely 
advertising matter with favorable editorial 
comment. All this comes under the head of 
legitimate expenses. There are also pay- 
ments to be made for workers at the polls 
and “getting out the vote.” Oftentimes all 
available vehicles in a precinct are hired to 
carry voters to the polls. Then, men who 
lose a day from their regular employment 
are often reimbursed for their time. It is a 
fair question whether that kind of expendi- 
ture is not bribery. 

There is still another cause of lavish 
expenditure. During Senatorial campaigns 
in many States it has been the custom for 
organizations of all kinds and character to 


“strike” the candidates. These organiza- 
tions would give a supper, concert, excursion, 
chowder party, social, or anything else for 
which tickets could be sold, and send block: of 
tickets to the rival candidates with a letter 
explaining that the affair was for a worthy 
cause and hoping that the tickets would be 
purchased. It might be that a village band 
wanted new instruments, a church a new 
steeple, the parsonage a new coat of paint, 
the lodge room a new carpet, the Sunday- 
school new books, the hospital a new ward, 
the orphans’ home new improvements, or 
any of a hundred wants were good enough to 
warrant sending the candidates from five to 
ten dollars’ worth of tickets. 

And what could a man do under such cir- 
cumstances? He wanted votes. His rich 
rival was almost sure to comply with the re- 
quests and the candidate who did not was 
likely to be called a ‘“‘mean man” and con- 
sidered unfit for office. A Senator who went 
through a primary in a large State a few 
years ago told me that more than $10,000 
had been extorted from him in this way 
during the campaign. Another Senator 
told me that he threw all such communica- 
tions into the waste basket. He was not re- 
elected. E 

Then, of course, there are the real “graft- 
ers” in politics who make their appearance 
every time there is an election. They are 
big and little politicians and make money 
out of politics. They get as many rich men 
into the field as possible and start the cam- 
paign at the earliest possible moment, for the 
longer it lasts the more money they get. 
They begin early and “strike” the candi- 
dates for money to “‘fix’’ a certain county or 
precinct, a boarding-house of laborers, a 
manufacturing plant, or even to gather in a 
few “‘floaters.”” The candidate, who is not 
anxious to spend money in this way is told 
by his managers that his rich rival will pour 
out money like water and that he (the candi- 
date) “can’t afford to take any chances.” 
Possibly these grafters are working both 
candidates by a system known to themselves. 
At all events they take advantage of the 
primaries to extort money just as in the old 
days they secured money from candidates 
before legislatures and conventions. 

To a certain extent this kind of graft has 
been eliminated by the campaign publicity 
act, which limits the expenditures of a candi- 
date for the Senate to $10,000 and compels 
him to file an itemized statement of his ex- 
penses. As the amount that can be expended 
covers primaries and elections the Sena- 
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torial candidate can meet all requests for 
petty graft and extortion by citing the law 
and explaining that his legitimate expenses 
may cause him to press the limit closely. He 
also knows that his rival, on account of the 
law, cannot indulge in lavish expenditures. 
That law is good as far as it goes, and shows 
that the tendency of the times is to reform 
the faults of the primaries rather than to 
repeal the primary laws. Beyond question 
it is absurd for any person to be compelled to 
pay even $10,000 for an election to the Sen- 
ate, but no doubt there are instances when 
such expenditures are justified. In one 
State, at least, the Senatorial aspirant pays a 
fee of $3000 to the State in order to become 
a candidate and have his name printed on 
the primary ballot. A very poor man could 
not afford to become a candidate under such 
conditions. 

Already several States have rigid corrupt 
practices acts and no doubt other States will 
follow the example and limit the expendi- 
tures in primaries for State and county 
offices. When that is done and such other 
corrections are made in primary laws as may 
be found necessary, it is altogether likely 















that even the opponents of the system will 
accept it as the Australian ballot has been 


accepted. 


PRIMARY REFORM AS MUCH NEEDED AS 
BALLOT REFORM 


When the Australian ballot was first sug- 
gested in this country it was denounced with 
as much vigor as was the primary and by 
the same element and the same newspapers. 

In many cases the old precinct caucus and 
delegate system worked very well, but only 
in country districts where every man was 
known to his fellow voter. But even then 
majorities were cheated by manipulation . 
and fraudulent methods. In city districts 
this kind of a game was carried on boldly, 
making boss control absolute. The voter 
was not a free agent any more than he was 
before the Australian ballot caused a reform 
in elections. The primary has given the in- 
dividual his opportunity. He is not going to 
give it up. Instead of denouncing the pri- 
mary because of its faults, the good citizen 
should give: attention to correcting such 
faults, and making the primary as nearly 
perfect as possible, for it is here to stay. 


YOU CAN HAROLY 

NOTICE IT INA 

DEVICE OF THIS 
KIND 


IT WiLL BE DIFFERENT WHEN 
WE THROW OUT THE OLD. MACHINE 
AND USE ONLY A CLEAR DIRECT, 
UNTRAMMELED PRIMARY ! 








THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, O.) 








PANAMA AND THE PARALLELS 
OF LATITUDE 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GREAT WATERWAY AS A Focus 
oF TRADE Routes 


BY CHARLES WHITING WILLIAMS 


goin years from now it is pretty certain 
that the Sefora de Fernandez would not 
have been compelled to go more than half 
way round the world in order to reach her 
home in Lima, Peru, after her sojourn in 
Iquitos, also in Peru and only 635 miles from 
the parental roof. When she became so ill 
that an operation was necessary, her husband 
was unable to accompany her because his 
gunboat had added to its usual troubles with 
rubber smugglers a near-war with Ecuador 
and Brazil, all fiercely interested in their low- 
land boundaries the moment that rubber 
had become a magic word for giving white 
men courage to enter the fever-laden jungles 
of the Upper Amazon. Without any com- 
panion, therefore, she must go to the operat- 
ing table that can be reached with the least 
change. The direct way—over the Andes— 
to Lima is, of course, unthinkable except 
upon the condor’s wings. By the route next 
shortest—over which she had come—the 
home trip would require at least four changes 
—one at Para at the river’s mouth; another, 
at least, and probably two, in Venezuela and 
the West Indies; again at Colon on the Isth- 
mus, and then finally at, Panama for the boat 
to Callao—unthinkable for an invalid. 


FROM THE UPPER AMAZON TO LIVERPOOL 


But the rubber depot of the Upper Amazon 
basin does connect directly with skilled sur- 
geons at one place. From Liverpool come on 
regular schedule freight boats of ocean-going 
register. These find no embarrassment as 
they enter that monster of rivers and, pro- 
pelled by their twin screws and your or 
your neighbor’s demand for a new set of tires, 
continue on and on toward the Pacific till, 
2300 miles upstream, they reach Iquitos. 
Even there they disdain to anchor, but calmly 
warp themselves into their assignment at the 
dock! As if an ocean liner should some day 
merely toot a formal salute to Miss Liberty 
and coolly sail past New York on up the Hud- 
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son (if your imagining is good) until it should 
come alongside at Denver, Colorado! 
On’'such a boat the brave little Madam was 
put—sick almost unto death and without 
another woman on board. After a weary 
7000 miles, or thereabouts, she was met by 
the ambulance and taken to one of the great 
Liverpool hospitals—and to health. A few 
weeks later saw the continuation of her 
homeward journey—a matter of 3200 miles 
to New York, 2000 more to Colon, fifty more 
along the Canal to Panama, thence 1500 
to Callao, with, finally, nine more (by trolley) 
to Lima and home! Nearly 14,000 miles of 
water and fifty-nine of land in order to go 
from an Atlantic to a Pacific port of the same 
country! Truly trade and transportation 
routes be arbitrary masters! 





THE SHORT CUT FROM NORTH TO SOUTH 


Her experience tells much of South Amer- 
ica’s transportation and other problems and 
makes plain at least one of the uses of the 
new continental short cut so soon to become 
available. This short cut has, to be sure, 
been dug with American dollars; neverthe- 
less, it seems not yet to have stimulated 
While the whole 
commercial world is making its plans hold- 
ing in mind the new waterway as the greatest 
changer of the trade-routes of the nations 
since 1492, we who have debated it, planned 
it, made appropriations and undergone tribu- 
lations for it, continue, for the most part, to 
see in it little more than a way of beating 
our own railways to San Francisco! 

Is not one of the fundamental reasons for 
this our marked predilection for the parallel 
lines of the map? East and west, west and 
east —with those same _ transcontinental 
railroads—surge the ceaseless tides of our 
national commerce. ‘The westward moving 
star has indeed been the star of our empire— 
up to date. But with the nations girding 
themselves to compete for their proper share 
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THE PANAMA CUT-OFF 


of the globe-girdling commerce afforded by 
twentieth-century wants and_ twentieth- 
century transportation, we shall do well to 
beware these east and west monitors. The 
apron strings of nations, they are dangerous 
if allowed to tie to a single zone the activities 
and the imagination of a people which aspires 
to become an adult member of the world- 
family of powers andat least a junior partner 
of the modern international trading company. 
For the problem now being presented by our 
enlarged and re-enlarged factories is the prob- 
lem of salesmanship. That, as every corre- 
spondence school student knows, is the prob- 
lem of service—in turn a problem of knowing 
and respecting the customer and his needs. 


THE PROVINCIALISM OF THE PARALLELS 


March round the world ona parallel and the 
races of men will vary less than after a three- 
days’ drop down a lateral. For it is they that 
do the heavy work in ringing in the changes 
of climate which call for those adaptations 
that make the races of the earth unlike. 
In the day when Hague tribunals and world 
parliaments are on so many tongues, there- 
fore, the parallels are little short of deadly 
because they not only render difficult the 
flow of international respect and understand- 
ing, but also distinctly tend toward the 
growth of disdain for all those peoples not 
blessed with a similar degree of distance from 


the equator. Less provincial—and hence 
widely: and seriously to be reckoned with— 
are those two models of the busy and the 
cosmopolitan spirit that are to be found in 
every quarter of the globe, the first of which 
the whole world fears, while to the second 
one-fifth of the earth’s inhabitants own alle- 
giance—the Mosquito and the Englishman. 


OUR FAULTY GEOGRAPHY 


English energy and breadth of interest 
sends the freighters up to Iquitos. But Ameri- 
can provincialism would pretty surely have 
prevented recourse to an American surgeon 
for the reason that we should hardly have 
imagined a person of the refinement and 
delicacy of Mrs. Fernandez in the Amazon 
basin or have taken the trouble to let her 
know of us. ‘Do you wear these clothes at 
home or did you buy them for coming here 
into civilization?” was asked recently of 
a cultured Chilean student at one of our 
great universities. For such a question 
geographies constructed by persons who had 
never ventured down the map are to blame. 
Does not your recollection of the South 
America pictured in your school days consist 
almost exclusively of a Barnumesque collec- 
tion of condors, constrictors and cannibals? 
All these, to be sure, can be encountered if 
one is willing to pay the heavy price in time 
and money. Nevertheless the Chilean stu- 
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dent could have boasted in his own capital 
city a boulevard of twice the breadth and 
thrice the beauty of Pennsylvania Avenue 
in ours. 


SAVING TWO THOUSAND MILES FROM PERU 
TO BROADWAY 


The same geography will make it difficult 
at first to understand why the Fernandez 
family on their shopping tour to New York 
in, say, 1920, will probably go through Lima 
and the canal rather than down the Amazon 
and up the Atlantic. But a scrutiny of the 
map will show that when the boat heads down 
stream at Iquitos it must go 2300 miles di- 
rectly eastward from Sandy Hook before it 
can turn the corner and begin to cover more 
than that distance back into the west again. 
On the other hand, the new Ucayali Railway 
now being surveyed on a concession granted 
to a Philadelphian will bring its Pullman cars 
to the Amazon a few hundred miles above 
Iquitos for carrying passengers to the summit 
of the Andes at Cerro de Pasco (15,000 feet). 
From there they will coast down a road al- 
ready in use straight into Lima and Callao, 
whence the boat will take them directly north 
without change to the East River and to 
Broadway—a saving of something like 2000 
miles. 


EQUATORIAL SUMMER RESORTS 


It is doubtless our faith in parallels that 
has caused us to ascribe to the whole of Peru 
the torrid heat that will make Iquitos hard 
on white men even after the completion of its 
proposed sewage system (to cost $1,000,000). 
With well-laundered white ducks and indus- 
trious fan, the much-traveled Northerner 
sails south from Panama in dread of a nearer 
acquaintance with the equator. Almost at 
“the line” he steps one morning into his 
bath—to recoil in the horror of a broken il- 
lusion. The water is icy cold!—and the realm 
of the Southern Cross is entered in flannels 
if not in furs. The Canal Zone itself might 
become our greatest national summer resort 
were it not that Point Parina turns off into 
the mid-Pacific that enormous current of 
Antarctic water whose refrigerating efficiency 
is demonstrated by its delivery of a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees to the southern shore of 
one of the Turtle (Galapagos) Islands, while 
the northern, a short distance away, continues 
to enjoy its 80 degrees. It goes almost with- 
out saying that up as far as the point, almost 
at the equator, the Pacific shore, washed by 
such a stream, knows nothing worthy of the 


name of heat. It is also worth mentioning 
in passing that both Pacific and Atlantic 
shores can commend themselves as summer 
resorts, reminding us that their position 
across the equator brings them their winter 
while we are trying to be cheerful in our heat 
—a fact which the writer hopes he is not alone 
in having forgotten. In view of the west 
shore’s chilly current and the immense dis- 
tance from the equator of a very large part 
of the long continent, it hardly seems intel- 
ligent or kindly for us to continue to attribute 
to all the inhabitants of that enormous land 
the temperamental characteristics associated 
with tropical conditions. 


THE MOUNTAIN BARRIER 


‘Safe and well at home, Mrs. Fernandez 
is now able to communicate daily with her 
husband by means of the new wireless sta- 
tions. just established in Lima and Iquitos. 
Without the slightest difficulty the staccato 
flashes of dot and dash hurdle the 17,000 feet 
of Andean altitude—that same altitude which 
multiplied by more than twenty the distance 
between her and her family last summer. 
But it is just that lofty partition and ridge- 
pole of the South American house which so 
acutely demand the additional hallway of 
the Panama Canal. There is at present only 
one place at which a pathway across the 
continent has been opened for the locomotive. 
That has been usable less than two years and 
is now often closed by snow for weeks at a 
time. Except for this colossal barrier, Peru 
and the West Coast would not now bear the 
name of the “Back Door of the Continent.” 

But the isolation suggested in the title offers 
to the United States one of the most im- 
portant of the new opportunities available 
the moment the locks at Miraflores and Ga- 
tun are ready. Even then we shall have to 
hold in mind another of the results of those 
same mountains—the necessity of double- 
durable packing by reason of the absence of 
good harbors, caused by the abruptness of 
the rise of the great range almost sheer out 
of the sea. A coast-line which must confess 
to several important harbors from which 
a boat must flee in a storm is not greatly 
bothered by the clatter of American hard- 
ware as a flimsy crate is lowered into the 
waiting lighter (Jancha). Though they cost 
enormously in the,deep water, new piers are 
constantly being added in preparation for 
the day when the 10,000 miles to Europe will 
be cut to 6000 and when the map’s lane 
between the 7oth and 80th meridians will 
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present an unobstructed water channel be- 
tween Pacific South America and Atlantic 
North America. 


ABSENCE OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


It must be said for the mountains that it is 
their treasures which still bring, as they have 
brought since Pizarro, the ships of all the 
world to their feet. Some inconvenience can 
be borne when a single member of the Andean 
association of giants has contributed to the 
world’s wealth a total of three billions of 
dollars in silver! But neither their present 
wealth nor the improvement of their landing 
places will, apparently, be of immediate 
concern to the ship-captain in charge of an 
American vessel. At present on the West 
Coast “there ain’t no such animal.” On her 
14,000 mile detour of the mountains the 
Sefiora de Fernandez might have sailed 
beneath the American flag between Liver- 
pool and New York and from there to Colon— 
5000 miles in all. Few of her friends in Peru 
or her enemies in Chile ever saw in their 
ports the Stars and Stripes above any other 
than a friendly warship’s funnel. Almost as 
few of her acquaintances on the East Coast. 

They can sail from Buenos Aires practically 
any day in the year on big and luxurious 
steamers to Europe... To come to these 
United States they must wait from a fort- 
night to a month and then be content with 
small and mediocre vessels. Nor do these 
fly our flag. The nine miles of that marvel- 
ous city’s docks are so crowded with the 
shipping of all the world that nine additional 
miles are now being planned. Yet at those 
docks there was seen in the good year of 1911 
this number of American-owned steamers 
flying your flag and mine—one/ And that is 
not all that must be said. The worst is that 
this one was the first that had been seen there 
in eighteen years! 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICANS STILL FAR 
APART 


Such a fact helps to the appreciation of the 
enormous distance in sympathy and under- 
standing—that is, the lack of them—at pres- 
ent separating the Americans of the two con- 
tinents. Of the Southern Americans it has 
been said that “They have copied our 
institutions, our laws, our political methods. 
They have made a study of our whole mode 
of existence, as they call it, on purpose to 
reproduce it among themselves. ... . Their 
inclination to follow us stands unmatched 
in history.”” That studying and that copy- 


ing were done some time ago. To-day most 
of them wonder why we think ourselves so 
important and why we are generally so over- 
bearing,—also, occasionally, as in Panama, 
so grasping. “Of shipping you North Amer- 
icans do little, no? We seldom if ever see 
your flag. Manifestly, also, banking does 
not interest you. You have noticed the num- 
ber of foreign banks in our business district? 
Yours, whc-e are they?” So also in the 
papers—and some of them are hardly second 
to any in the world—one sees whole columns 
given to Britain, France, Spain, Italy, Portu- 
gal. In the insignificant stickful of type de- 
voted to Los Estados Unidos one is expected 
to get into touch with that country through 
such dainty bits as these: ‘Forty detectives 
met here to-day (New York) to discuss ways 
and means for the lessening of the terrible 
ravages of the Black Hand,” or, again, “A 
grievous accident occurred on the railway 
between Indianapolis and Indiana. Ten 
persons killed.” There is, to be sure, a poetic 
justice in it. Our aversion to the uprights 
of the map has made us believe them, fer 
the most part, near-barbarians: their inabil- 
ity to find us either in their ports or in Europe 
indicates to them our provincialism and opens 
their ears to the tales of those who believe 
that our ideals for which they once admired 
us have been sacrificed in the fierceness of 
our pursuit of the dollar. 


AMERICAN STEEL GOING TO THE WEST 
COAST 


Poor setting that for the winning of our 
nearest neighbors to the recognition of us as 
a worthy and fundamentally an idealistic 
people. Poor setting that for the main- 
tenance of a broad-viewed and humanitarian 
diplomacy which may later save us from 
unimaginable embarrassment at the hands of 
a European state which is ready to do its 
desperate utmost to get away from the deadly 
parallels to which England endeavors to con- 
fine it. Poor setting that for the selling of our 
wares. But the matter is not hopeless if we 
will but widen our international viewpoints 
and stand ready to give to other peoples 
the same consideration and respect which 
we are quite constantly demanding for our- 
selves. In that connection here is the experi- 
ence of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Within the last.few years its share of the steel 
business of the West Coast has grown from 5 
per cent. to 80 per cent.!—simply the result 
of meeting a need carefully studied and sym- 
pathetically understood. For years the Coast 
has bought its iron and steel of Europe and 
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has had to send its order—and tie up its 
money—six months in advance. Now hardly 
more than two days after pen has been taken 
in hand to write the order, the consignment 
is put aboard the car or boat at depositories 
established by the company at such points 
as Lima and Valparaiso. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PANAMA 


A world-traveled American has remarked 
that it would be a good investment if Uncle 
Sam should offer to pay the expenses of any 
citizen to see the Great Ditch before the 
water obscures its prodigiousness. A very 
foolish remark, it would seem. But after you 
have paced off the hugeness. of the Culebra 
Cut and have hand-car-eered over the im- 
mensity of the Gatun Dam, you will wish 
for every other American the same opportu- 
nity to breathe there the proudest and most 
patriotic moments of: his life. “America, 
my country” will never be sung flippantly 
after that. For “America, my country,” 
has accomplished the world’s greatest ma- 
terial achievement and accomplished it with 
dignity, uprightness, and honor. 

But that achievement can not be properly 
appreciated unless one has sailed day after 
day and week after week toward the south, 
until at last the Horn is rounded. Only then 
can one catch a vision of the mightiness of the 
force which we have thrown into the world 
for the changing of its life. The parallel of 
the terrible Cape is bad enough, coming as 
it does within ten degrees of the Antarctic 
Circle and lying more than 1400 miles farther 
to the south than the end of Africa. But it 
is made a great deal worse by a strong current 
and a strong wind, both setting always toward 
the east. Of many a tragedy these have fur- 
nished the setting. Here is one that grazed a 
happy ending more closely than many of them. 


““NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET” 


A Peruvian railroad ordered several thou- 
sand tons of rails from Europe. They were 
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put upon 4 sailing vessel which in due time, 
of course, had to tackle the Horn; for the 
Straits do not give a sailer fairway. After 
six weeks of battle with the winds and cur- 
rent, the captain found it necessary to return 
to Buenos Aires for a fresh stock of provisions. 
That required in itself the covering of about 
2700 miles there and: back: ~»Another’ six 
weeks he fought—‘‘afar off from the world, 
in the midst of a great solitude, the insignifi- 
cance of man against the mightiness 0: Ged, 
with no reward that could possibly be greater 
than the gaining of a longitude.”’ Again he 
had to retrace the long leagues back to “B. 
A.”, finding the harbor there filled with 
sailing craft of every description, all in the 
same dilemma. 

What should he.do? What could he do? 
From Southern Pole to Northern, the moun- 
tains, with the help of wind and water, barred 
his progress as though they had indeed 
decided that ‘‘West is West and East is East 
and never the twain shall meet.’’ Meanwhile 
the rails were wanted—badly wanted. Fi- 
nally the desperate but courageous skipper 
started eastward—eastward for the port of 
Mollendo on the Pacific Coast of Peru! 
Around the world he sailed. A year later— 
eighteen months after his departure from 
Europe!—the railway officers sighted him 
and thanked Heaven. Then they began to 
wonder where he was trying to land and why 
he was disobeying the harbor rules. When 
they hurried aboard the wreck—for he had 
wrecked the boat before their very eyes— 
they found the captain and several of the 
crew insane! 

Of Cape Horn the only logical result in 
a get-together century which hates distances 
is the Panama Canal. Of the canal the only 
logical result is that its builders break off 
their fetters and extend across the map’s 
verticals and diagonals hands so friendly 
and so genuinely fraternal that none will 
care to doubt them—unless, to be sure, 
our only purpose has been simply to beat 
the railroads. 
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CELERY, ONIONS AND CUCUMBERS BESIDE CANAL ON AN EVERGLADES FARM 


THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA 


BY THOMAS E. WILL 


O-DAY the public interest focuses on 
the Everglades of Florida. This terri- 
tory comprises a tract about half the size of 
Massachusetts. It lies south and southeast 
of Lake Okeechobee, in Southern Florida, and 
is a part of the Florida grant made to the 
United States by Spain in 18109. 

So far as known, the tract always has been 
wet. Florida was admitted to the Union 
in 1845 and, in December of that year, its 
legislature, by resolution, instructed its 
Senators in Congress and requested its rep- 
resentative to press upon Congress the pro- 
priety and policy of forthwith appointing 
engineers to examine and survey the Ever- 
glades region. 

In 1847, Senator James D. Westcott, Jr., 
of Florida, requested the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Hon. R. J. Walker, to have 
the lands examined. Shortly afterward, the 
Secretary of the Treasury appointed Mr. 
Buckingham Smith to make such investiga- 
tion and report upon it. The result was the 
famous Buckingham Smith report cf 1848, 
which was published as a Senate document. 
This report, recently republished by the 
United States Senate asa part of Senate Docu- 
ment 89, was very favorable to the Everglades 
and their reclamation. 


In the same year the Legislature of Florida 
requested Congress to grant the Everglades 
to the State of Florida ‘on condition that 
the State will drain them and apply the 
proceeds of the sale thereof, after defraying 
the expense of draining, to purposes of edu- 
cation.” 

In the same year, also, Senator Westcott 
introduced a bill into the Senate to authorize 
the draining of the Everglades by the State 
of Florida, and to grant the land to the State 
for that purpose. This bill was not passed, 
but, in 1850, Congress passed a general 
swamp-lands act “to enable the State of 
Arkansas and other States to reclaim the 
‘Swamp Lands’ within their limits.” By 
this act the Everglades were granted by the 
United States to the State of Florida, with 
the following express provision: “That the 
proceeds of said lands, whether from sale or 
by direct appropriation in kind, shall be 
applied, exclusively, as far as necessary, to 
the purpose of reclaiming said lands by means 
of the levees and drains aforesaid.” 

Thirty-one years, however, passed before 
the State made a serious attempt to drain 
these lands. 

On February 26, 1881, the Trustees of 
the Internal Improvement Fund, having 
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lower edge of the roof is an 
elevated rim. Let the tank 
be filled with water. When 
more rain falls it will over- 
flow, run down over the roof 
and be checked by the rim. 

Lake Okeechobee, cover- 
ing about a_ half-million 
acres, receives the waters 
from an area seven and a 
half times its own size. -The 
lake has no outlet. It fills in 
the rainy season and then 
overflows, the water flow- 
ing over the great prairie. 
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charge of the State’s wet lands, entered into 
a contract with Mr. Hamilton Disston, of 
Philadelphia, and others, in which it was 
agreed that Disston and his associates would 
drain and reclaim, at their own expense and 
charge, all the overflowed lands of the State 
of Florida lying south of Township 23 and 
east of Peace Creek belonging to the State 
of Florida or the Internal Improvement 
Fund. Mr. Disston worked on this drainage 
task for about eight years, draining certain 
elevated lands in the Kissimmee territory 
and cultivating them. 


WHY THE EVERGLADES NEED DRAINING 


A word as to the topography of the Ever- 
glades and the reasons why they are wet: 


entire volume of water until 
the next rainy season has arrived. Then the 
lake overflows again. Thus the prairie be+ 
tween lake and ocean is always more or less 
wet. 

It seems the drainage work was first at- 
tempted by the Spaniards. Then came the 
Disston enterprise, and then, early in the 
present century, the latest effort. 


THE STATE SYSTEM OF CANALS 


Everglades drainage is in charge of the 
State of Florida, through its Internal Im- 
provement Board. Its plan is to connect 
Lake Okeechobee with Gulf and Ocean by 
canals. These are to lower the lake level 
from its present height of twenty and four- 
tenths feet to sixteen feet. Thus a great 
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BANANAS ON EVERGLADES SOIL 


drainage reservoir is to be created to 
receive the inflow from the north plus the 
rainfall, emit it gradually through the 
canals to gulf and ocean and thus prevent 
the overflow. 

Under Governor W. S. Jennings (1901- 
1905) plans for this drainage work were laid. 
Under Governor N. B. Broward (1905-1909) 
the actual ditch-digging began. Governor 
Broward asked the United States Department 
of Agriculture for expert advice. J. O. 
Wright of the Drainage Division was sent 
to examine and report on the tract, which he 
did. He mapped out a system of canals 
which, with slight modifications, is now being 
installed. For the past two years, Mr. 
Wright has been in the employ of the State 
as its Chief Drainage Engineer. The dredg- 
ing was first done by the State. Since July 1, 
1910, it has been in the hands of the Furst- 
Clark Company of Baltimore. 

Just how much canalizing will be neces- 
sary? Here the doctors have slightly disa- 
greed. Broward’s plan was that of “cut 
and try.” Lay out and cut a system of canals. 
If these do the work, well and good. If more 
are needed, cut more. As for funds, no 
serious problem arises. The State drainage 
is financed from two sources: first, an annual 


tax of five cents upon each acre benefited; 
second, the proceeds of the sale of State 
lands. 

The present canals include the following: 

1. On the west, one connecting Lake 
Okeechobee, through Lake Hicpochee, with 
the Caloosahatchee, thus discharging Glade 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico. This canal 
has been open and navigated for two and a 
half years. 

2. On the southeast and east, a series 
emptying into the Atlantic. They are: (a) 
The North New River or Middle Canal. 
This connects the north branch of the New 
River, on which Ft. Lauderdale is situated, 
with Lake Okeechobce. This canal is cut 
through; (b) The Miami or South Canal. 
This is to connect Miami with Lake Okee- 
chobee. About 60 per cent. of the distance 
has been cut and the canal will probably be 
open by the end of 1912; (c) The South 
New River Canal, running east and west, to 
connect canals (a) and(b). About 60 per cent. 
of this has been cut; (d) The Hillsboro Canal. 
This lies north of New River Canal, and will 
connect Hillsboro with the lake. About 
80 per cent. of its length has been cut; (e) 
the Palm Beach Canal. This has recently 
been determined upon by the State. It will 
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connect Palm Beach with the lake. 
it has not yet begun. 

The plan further includes several smaller 
canals, and scores of miles of lateral ditches, 
good beginnings on which have _ been 
made. 

On the main canals the dredging company 
is operating nine dredges, drill boats, and 
the like, night and day. It is bound by 
contract to have its work finished by July 1, 
1913, and is understood to be well along with 
its schedule, 59.6 per cent. of the entire esti- 
mated yardage having been excavated on 
June 30, 1912. 


Work on 


LAKE WATER WILL BE RETAINED 

The question is sometimes asked whether 
the drainage plan contemplates the emptying 
of the lake. The answer is an emphatic No. 
The lake is an invaluable asset. Water, in 
general, is an indispensable resource, and the 
water of Lake Okeechobee is, for several 
reasons, peculiarly valuable: 

1. The lake is an inland ‘sea, containing 
vast numbers of excellent fish. It is capable 
of bearing the vessels of future commerce. 
In addition, it will undoubtedly become the 
center of a far-famed pleasure resort which the 
Palm Beach of to-day faintly foreshadows.~ 
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2. The lake is an important factor in the 
modification of climate. As a protection 
against frost, its value is beyond estimate. 

3. The lake is the great reservoir for the 
supply of water to the Glade region. This 
water is needed, first, for the canals. These 
have already become highways between ocean 
and gulf. .What they will mean .in-future.as 
means of transportation may be inferred 
from the part played by the canals of Hol- 
land and our own Erie Canal. 

Again, the lake water is needed to supple- 
ment the rainfall. This, it is true, averages, 
in the Glade region, some fifty-seven inches 
per annum. Still, here as elsewhere, there 
are times when additional water is helpful, 
perhaps priceless. Laterals are being cut 
from the main canals into the land. Sub- 
laterals branch off from these. By means of 
locks in the canals, and gates in the laterals 
and ditches, the height and flow of this water 
can be controlled. -It passes horizontally 
through the loose, porous soil as through 
salt or sand, and capillary attraction brings 
it up to the plant roots. From the standpoint 
of sub-irrigation, the Glade region, if made 
to order, could hardly have been improved 
upon.- State legislation, providing for sys- 
tematic control of the height of the water 
table, is advised by competent engineers. 
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FROSTS ARE RARE 


Mention has been made of frost. The 
Everglades are, in this regard, peculiarly 
blest. They lie in a region more nearly free 
from frost than any other in the United 
States. The Weather Bureau’s Bulletin V 
on “Frost Data of the United States” carries 
maps on which, right across the Everglades 
region, are inscribed the words, “Frost at 
rare intervals only.” Cocoanuts, among the 
most sensitive of all trees to frost and cold, 
abound on the rim in the 


parallel running through or near-the Nile 
Valley, the Persian Gulf, Benares, the Holy 
City of India, the Sandwich Islands, and the 
mouth of the Rio Grande—in a word, through 
the regions where human life first took root 
upon the planet. Again, the Panama Canal 
is soon to be an accomplished fact. It lies 
just south of Florida. Vessels between North 
and South America and Occident and Orient 
via the canal route will largely skirt the 
Everglades tract, touching last, on going 
south, at Miami, Queen City of the Ever- 





vicinity of Miami and Fort 
Lauderdale. Again, the ex- 
cessive heats which might be 
expected in the far South 
are also conspicuous by their 
absence, the mercury at 
Miami having registered the 
maximum of 96 degrees of 
temperature but once since 
records have been kept in 
that vicinity. 


HEALTHFULNESS OF THE 
EVERGLADES 


The healthfulness of the 
region is an object of remark. 
Lieutenant Christopher R. 
P. Rodgers, of the United 
States Navy, said in 1848, 
“‘ After observing the climate 
of the Everglades at every 














season, I consider it one of 
the most healthy in the 
world.”” State Chemist R. E. 
Rose of Florida, speaking of the agricultural 
work in the 80’s on the reclaimed lands of 
the Disston Company north of the lake, said, 
“During a period of over eleven years, the 
company never employed a physician nor 
lost an employee from death.” Similar 
testimony abounds. Doctor O. M. Muncas- 
ter, late of Washington, D. C., who lived 
last season on Everglades land in the midst 
of a community conducting cropping opera- 
tions, is reported to have been much more 
fully occupied with fishing in the canal than 
with the practice of his profession. 


FAVORABLE LOCATION 


The location of the Everglades territory 
is exceptional. A glance at the world map 
shows the peninsula of Florida jutting straight 
out into the ocean, to the southeast. The 
Everglades tract is but three degrees north 
of the Tropic of Cancer. This puts it on the 


FIRST CROP OF BEANS ON EVERGLADES SOD— 


GROUND UNPLOUGHED 


glade region, and first, again, at Miami on 
their return northward. 


CONSERVING OUR NATION’S ENERGIES 


And the real significance of Everglades 
reclamation? Not the profits of the land 
speculator, whether of to-day or to-morrow. 
Under present forms of land tenure, these, 
of course, are inescapable. To-day our public 
lands are gone; population, native born 
and immigrant, is swelling in turgid tide; 
and, as effect follows cause, land values mount 
like elevators in office-buildings. 

Wherever, therefore, or under whatever 
auspices, good, new lands are opened to use, 
something or somebody—railroad, land com- 
pany, landlord, Indian tribe, actual settler 
or, possibly, even the long-time tenant—is 
bound to pocket an “unearned increment.” 
While private property in land prevails, 
this must follow as shadow follows substance; 
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and the public interest lies not in either help- 
ing or hindering the piling up of these gratui- 
tous gains. It lies, instead, in the bringing 
together of the man and the land. Too long 
has the besom of industrial centralization 
swept our rural populations city-ward, to 
heap them, story upon story, in sky-scrapers, 
tenements, sweat-shops and factories. 


THE FABLE OF ANTAEUS 


The progressive divorcement of man from 
land is a mighty factor in the forcing upward, 
to famine levels, of the prices of food. Further, 
the strain upon human nature is intensifying, 
till the breaking point is at hand. The city, 
once deemed an unmixed blessing, is becom- 
ing, for many, a menace and a curse. The 
fiber, physical, intellectual and moral, of 
our civilization is already yielding, as the 
fiber of Roman civilization yielded 1500 years 
ago. The lesson of Antaeus—the mythical 
Samson—is again pertinent and instructive. 
Separated from his mother, the earth, he be- 
came, like his Hebrew prototype shorn of his 


locks, a weakling, a victim of whatever enemy 
might lift hand to slay him. But brought 
again into contact with the soil whence, as 
from a battery of electric generators, flowed 
his energies, he became irresistible. 

To-day the puissant Orient is rousing itself 
from the slumber of ages, stretching its giant 
thews and sinews, rubbing its blinking eyes; 
and casting glances upon upstart, newly-rich, 
stripling nations which, but yesterday, pro- 
posed to dismember it and divide its frag- 
ments, as Roman soldiers once parted among 
themselves the garments of One greater than 
they. The time may be near when the Occi- 
dent—whether for war, which Heaven for- 
fend! or industrial competition, or world-scale 
coéperation—will require all its resources of 
intelligence and strength. At such a time, 
we may well ponder the lesson of Antaeus; 
and welcome, from whatever source, the op- 
portunity to bring our people once more into 
normal, vital relations with the land from 
which flow our supplies of power, and insure 
to our nation its place on the map and in the 
history of the world. 
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ONE OF THE TRAIN LOADS OF APPLES THAT THE “IRRIGATION COUNTRY" IS SENDING TO MARKET 


(From the famous Hagerman orchard near Roswell, New Mexico. Roswell has the benefit of the great Texas and 
Gulf Coast apple market) 


HOW IRRIGATION 


IS “MAKING GOOD" 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


SK a farmer of the Southwest if irrigation 
is making good, and the chances are his 
contempt for your ignorance will be so great 
that he will not bother answering you. 
The Easterner knows that securities of all 
kinds—including irrigation bonds—were hard 
hit by the panic of 1907, and harder hit by 
the failure of a great banking housein Chicago 
which made a specialty of handling irrigation 
bonds. He may or may not know that the 
failure of that house was in no wise its own 
fault, but solely owing to the market. being 
hurt by the speculative ‘“wildcatter.” He 
undoubtedly knows that the Eastern banks 
passed word down the line to their clients to 
look into all irrigation projects carefully be- 
fore buying either bonds or lands; and he 
may have heard of the land-boom campaign 
waged for the benefit of widows, orphans, 
stenographers, and city cletks, with a view 
to selling as irrigated land at top-notch prices 
lands high above the ditch line, where water 
will not run uphill, lands with beautiful 
pictures of orchard plots which never saw 
a tree. Our Easterner may also have heard 
the warning issued by one of the big railway 
companies—that if all the fruit lands alleged 
to be set out in trees were bearing, not all the 
cars of all the railroads in the United States 
could carry the fruit to market. 


MORE WATER AND MORE PROFIT THAN BEFORE 
THE BOOM 


Your Westerner has heard all this too. 
It’s an old story—wherever there is a good 
gold mine, there is also a glittering gold 
brick; and irrigation is no exception to the 
rule. But he also knows that, spite of the 
panic of 1907 and the sudden slump in bonds, 


more land has gone under irrigation in the 
West since the slump than before. Specula- 
tion and “wildcatting’”’ were stopped by the 
slump. Genuine waters in genuine ditches 
were not. The Southwestern farmer is so 
busy cutting five crops of alfalfa per acre 
each season, worth from $50 to $60 an acre; 
so busy grubbing Bermuda onions that yield 
60,000 pounds to the acre, worth two cents 
a pound—which was what Fabian Garcia 
produced at Mesilla Park Experimental 
Station; so busy trucking $8000 net off 
nineteen acres in vegetables—which was the 
record of a Chinaman down at Deming, New 
Mexico, that he hasn’t time to expend very 
much sympathy on the scatteration of a lot 
of “wildcats” or on the howls of the vic- 
tims. He is too busy turning the water on in 
his ditch to read the Eastern announcement 
that the “ditch business is busted.”’ As far as 
speculation is concerned, it is; but more water 
is flowing in the irrigation ditch to-day, more 
profit is coming from the irrigation farm, than 
before the collapse of the land and bond boom. 
Since the collapse of the boom the largest 
irrigation area known to the world has been 
launched in California, covering an area of 
from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 acres. Arizona 
promises to be a second citrus grove. New 
Mexico already: has 750,000 acres under the 
ditch, has plans and water sufficient for 
4,000,000 acres more, and within ten years 
will have under irrigation an area equal to the 
States of Delaware and Rhode Island. 


SOUTHWESTERN IRRIGATION I500 YEARS OLD 


All this does not sound as if irrigation were 
“done for” in the Southwest, does it? In 
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fact, irrigation is no new thing to the inter- 
mountain States. It existed long before 
there were bonding and banking and flota- 
tion companies; long before the Spaniard 
had come to America; long before the present 
races of Indians in the Southwest inhabited 
their present abode. In southern Arizona, 
in northwest New Mexico, along the base 
of the cliff caves of the Frijoles, you can 
still trace the ancient ditch line that marked 
the water courses of irrigation as early as 
400 A. D.,—perhaps earlier. Oddly enough, 
modern engineers utilize these very ditch 
lines, and in many cases cannot improve 
on the surveying done by these prehistoric 
folk. An art as old as 4oo A. D. isn’t emi- 
nently likely to go absolutely to pieces be- 
cause Wall Street has had cold chills and 
“wildcat” promoters have hied them to 
climes unknown. 


THE DRY BELT ON ITS OWN RESOURCES 


In fact, the collapse of the boom has 
worked direct good in two ways. The South- 
western States have enacted drastic provi- 
sions against “wildcatting,’” or what the 
New Mexico Territorial Engineer, in his 
report of 1910, calls “projects for speculative 
purposes throwing clouds on true titles.” 
Henceforth, your irrigation promoter of the 
Southwest must file with the local authorities 
a bond, to be forfeited if he fails to. carry out 
his project. As this bond is a proportionate 
percentage of the estimated cost, capitaliza- 
tions that are inflated only to sell to the 
public have been effectually stopped. 

The second good effect of the collapse has 
been to throw the West back solely on its 
own resources. The West doesn’t dicker any 
longer with the promoter who files for water 
he has never seen and then sits tight on his 
rights and asks a fabulous price for that same 
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stream of the man who lives along its banks. 
When 300,000 people a year are coming into 
the dry belt water has to be had, and irriga- 
tion projects .are now going ahead in three 
different ways: 

(1) The first way is the method that pre- 
vailed before the Spaniard came to America. 
You can see the ditch line of that method 
along the Rio Grande as you travel in the 
train. Each man becomes his own irrigation 
company. He digs the ditch and turns the 
water on; and if any “water hog” has sat 
down on that stream with a prior filing, that 
little provision of the new law in New Mexico, 
that he must deposit bonds for cash forfeit 
if he fails to begin construction, makes your 
“water hog” mighty glad to get up off that 
water and leave development to the man 
next. 

(2) The second procedure is also the 
method of the early prehistoric irrigators. 
When the job is too big and expensive for 
one man, the farmers band themselves to- 
gether, bond their lands with a local bank for 
the cost of an irrigation project, and put in the 
reservoir themselves, or pay some company 
cash to do it. Under the old régime, this 
community ditch was known as the Acequia 
Madre, or mother ditch, and the mother 
ditch community plan is proving a good deal 
more satisfactory to the West than a wild 
raking of the East fore and aft for money 
through sale of bonds. 

(3) The third method of promoting still 
bigger irrigation projects is through the 
Carey Act, which is beginning to bear very 
good results indeed. 

ARTESIAN WELLS 

Of all forms of individual irrigating, the 
most interesting and striking is that in the 
lower Pecos valley. We all know, or have 





























STACKING ALFALFA IN THE ROSWELL DISTRICT 
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forgotten that we once knew, that in hot 
countries the water table sinks from surface 
levels to depths varying from twelve feet 
to 1800 feet; but it took a genius at Roswell 
in 1896 to utilize that forgotten bit of lore 
by sinking an artesian well 180 feet at a cost 
of $2 a foot, with the result that he struck 
such a gusher it almost blew his iron casings 
out. Since that time wells have been sunk 
400, 1600, 1800 feet at a cost varying from 
a few dollars to $4000. One single artesian 
“gusher” will irrigate 400 acres, and pretty 
well supplants the function 
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But all irrigating when the farmer is his own 
promoter and his own company is not from 
artesian and subterranean flows. Every- 
where along the Rio Grande, in small box- 
like canyons where mountain streams flow, 
on the upper Pecos, you will find the indi- 
vidual irrigator. The Hagerman place, on 
the lower Pecos, which comprised many 
thousand acres, 2000 of which were orchard, 
before it was broken in smaller tracts, had 
and has yet a pumping plant and canal 
system of its own; and mention has been 





of the promoter. Before the 
discovery of the artesian 
water supply this was Gov- 
ernment land open to home- 
stead. To-day improved land 
cannot be bought under $250 
an acre, and unimproved is 
held at from $30 to $50. In 
all, 50,000 acres are under 
the artesian well system and 
there is sufficient water to 
irrigate 100,000 acres more. 
In terms of Eastern distances, 
the artesian area would about 
cover Long. Island, or reach 
from New York half-way to 
Albany. 

West of the Rio Grande, 
not far from the Mexican 














border, the Membres River 
disappears in the sand for a 
distance of twelve miles. John 
Hund, from California, where subterranean 
flow is so frequently tapped, was the first 
genius to reach down for the water table 
here. He homesteaded 160 acres, bought 
640 acres more, invested in a _ gasoline 
engine, began to pump, and netted $25 
an acre. It is in this region that a China- 
man who bought nineteen acres netted 
$8000 in trucking. Soil and climate seem 
specially adapted to vegetables; and round 
Deming you can see 4oo-acre fields in 
frijoles beans, a single field of 400 acres in 
alfalfa, which yields five tons a season per 
acre, worth from $10 to $16 per ton. One 
acre of tomatoes has yielded $400, of pota- 
toes $300, of celery $1,000, of onions $400. 


INDIVIDUAL IRRIGATORS 


These are not things which may be done. 
They are things that have been done. Do 
you wonder now that the Westerner smiles 
with contempt when you suggest that a slump 
in bonds may prevent irrigation making good? 


IRRIGATION WITH THE FLOWING WELL-WATER SUPPLY IN THE 


PECOS VALLEY NEAR ROSWELL 


made of a $100,000 crop from 450 acres of 
apples. Far up the sources of the Pecos, 
where I had gone to see the snow peaks, I 
came on a 160-acre ranch where the owner 
has put in a ditch of his own and yearly takes 
5000 hales of eighty pounds each of hay, 
which he sells at from $20 to $25 a ton. This 
can only be done, of course, with alfalfa of 
four cuttings a year. Owing to the very 
steep declivity of many of the streams in the 
intermountain States, the building of the 
individual ditch is a very easy matter— 
a matter of running a plow furrow along the 
upper edge of the farm. Not all irrigators 
are so fortunate in this respect, however. 
Sometimes the “‘fall’’ is very slight. 


COMMUNITY DITCHES 


When you come to consider the community 
ditches of the Southwest, their number. is 
literally legion, and, like the individual ditch, 
they antedate the coming of the Spaniard. 
Wherever one farm flanks another back from 
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Thousands of acres of such 
land lie round Albuquerque. 
On the Rio Grande, from 
Bernalillo to Belen, for fifty 
miles are eight such com- 
munity ditches—all more 
than fifty years old, pro- 
ducing from three to five 
crops a year. 

When the community ir- 
rigation is under American 
management higher prices 
prevail. At Hope, near 
Artesia, the people united 
to put in a brush and adobe 
dam in a gulch on the 
mountainside. Under this 








LOADING ALFALFA AT ARTESIA IN THE PECOS VALLEY 


Artesia, population 2000, shipped 1100 cars of alfalfa 


(For shipment to Honolulu. 


in I910. Average'price, $13 a ton) 


the water the community-ditch plan exists. 
Sometimes it is the simple plan which the 
Spaniard adopted from the Indian. Once 
a year the community elects its Acequia 
Commissioners or Assessor and its Mayor 
Domo, or water boss, who estimates yearly 
cost of cleaning and repairs. Each land- 
owner can pay the assessment in labor or 
cash, but the cost never exceeds $1.80 an 
acre. This is the system almost universally 


system of irrigation, $1000 
an acre was netted from 
German prunes, $300 for 
apples. Now the Hope 
people are putting in a cement and con- 
crete dam, good as any venture with the 
United States reclamation behind it, and 
naturally you can’t buy that land for $30 
and $40 an acre. 

How many such community irrigation 
projects there are in the Southwest I cannot 
say. I have in my notebook record of eight 
large ones serving communities of from 1000 
to 5000 people. 





in use among the Mexicans, 
and the fact that the irrigat- 
ed lands can still be bought 
for $30 and $40 an acre is 
ascribable more to their 
methods of farming than 
the fault of the land. You 
can still see farms in New 
Mexico where the burros 
and the goats are turned 
onto the thrashing floor to 
trample out the wheat as 
in Oriental lands. Your 
Mexican farmer is a bit apt, 
when he turns on the water, 
to go for a gossip with a 
neighbor. Naturally the 
water floods. When the 
heat dries it out, an alkali 
scum surfaces the land. This 
doesn’t help crops; and 
Americans are coming in, 
buying the alkalied land at 














$30 and $40 by the thou- 
sands of acres, washing off 
the alkali, instituting better 
methods, and reselling at 
from $100 to $200 an acre. 


VIEW IN A FORTY-ACRE APPLE ORCHARD ADJACENT TO 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


(Without spraying or smudging, this orchard yielded $175 an acre net in roto. It 
is under one of the old Mexican community ditches) 
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Of course, countless company projects 
exist as well, and where the irrigation canals 
have been put in land which the companies 
operating on Red River, at Las Cruces, at 
Fort Sumner, in San Juan, bought at $5 an 
acre they resold at from $60 to $80 and $400, 
according as the land yielded in crop. 

In San Juan County a section very similar 
to the great apple belt of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, one community bonded the lands 
for $150,000 and put in the water itself. 
Some of its orchards netted $1200 an acre. 
At Portales the settlers were practising dry 
farming from 1905, when they came in. It 
worked well during rainy seasons, and there 
were good crops; but in 1907 and 1908 came 
panic and drought, and dry farming failed. 
One of the settlers persuaded the people to 
bond the lands for 7 per cent. at $35 an acre. 
With the proceeds, $350,000, he went to New 
York. A big company was induced to put in 
a pumping plant. The settlers are given 
ten years to pay the debt. That is, they pay 
the $35 per acre in ten payments of $3.50 a 
year; but since obtaining water their prod- 
ucts have been from $15 to $30 an acre, and 
in ten years they will own the water plant. 


GOVERNMENT PROJECTS 


Mention has not been made of the rec- 
lamation irrigation projects in the South- 
west, for the simple reason that the average 
skeptical Easterner has no fear of Govern- 
ment projects not making good. With the 
Government behind them they are bound 
to make good; but it may be stated here 
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that in all Government irrigation projects 
of the Southwest, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, land that was worth $40 before 
the ditch came is now valued at $150, $400, 
$1000 an acre, according as it is in alfalfa, 
apples, or citrus crop. 

Under the Carey Act many ‘irrigation 
projects are going ahead. The land is bought 
at 50 cents, 25 cents down, 25 cents at time 
of final proof. The water rights are bought 
from the company providing the ditch at 
from $50 to $60 an acre, paid in ten instal- 
ments. The land cannot be taken in larger 
than 160-acre blocks, and forty are deemed 
ample for the average homestead. 

Under water forty acres will yield. the . 
farmer over too tons of alfalfa a year, which 
he will sell at a minimum of $10 a ton. This 
will keep him till his fruit and stock come 
to a profitable basis; but in ten years, when 
his water is all paid for, he should net from 
$2000 to $3000 a year. 

How much money should the beginner have 
for an irrigation farm? That depends solely 
and wholly on the beginner. Some begin 
with $100,000 and come out with nothing; 
and their name is legion. Others begin with 
nothing and come out with $100,000. But 
the Government engineers and the Terri- 
torial engineers all give the same amount— 
$1500 for the house, $500 for stock, $500 
to tide over the first year. As a matter of 
fact, the first item can be substituted with 
a $20 boarded tent; and that is typical of 
the expedients to which the settler must 
temporarily resort if he would be ultimately 
successful. 





























BALING ALFALFA, RIO GRANDE VALLEY, NEAR ALBUQUERQUE 
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THE STAMPING MACHINE ADOPTED BY THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


THE STAMPING MACHINE VS. THE 
POSTAGE STAMP 


BY W. B. G. 


WANKLYN 


[The use of a stamping machine in place of the postage stamp was an innovation of the 


government of New Zealand, that laboratory of political and economic reforms. 


The writer of the 


following article, who is a life-long resident of the city of Christchurch, has studied the plan from 


its inception.—THE EpiTor.] 


T is to the credit of the New Zealand pos- 
tal authorities that they are, unlike most 

government officials, always prepared to con- 
sider any means or inventions for saving time 
and labor, and the adoption of a local in- 
vention for postmarking letters was one of 
their first experiments. 

Some seven or eight years ago, a struggling 
mechanic suggested to the postal authorities 
that an autoriatic stamping machine would 
be a great boon to the business people, besides 
being an econoriy to the department. There 
was nothing new in this, because, for the past 
half-century, the postal authorities of all 
countries have been on the lookout for some 
means of coping with the continuously in- 
creasing postal matter, and, while labor- 
saving machinery in the direction of mechani- 
cally postmarking letters in place of the old 
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hand stamp had been invented, there was no 
practical suggestion in the direction of econ- 
omy in the large expense of printing stamps, 
with all the necessary labor of issuing, check- 
ing, taking over, and balancing them. 

The first hand machine for this purpose 
was very successful, because in large offices 
one machine would just about do the work of 
five men. But this was not enough, and, 
eventually, the machine was improved to 
such an extent that, by connecting it with 
electric power, a still greater saving in labor 
was secured. Even this did not satisfy those 
interested, and a sorting-table was made with 
a deep groove which contained an endless 
belt and this was automatically connected 
with the postmarker. The result was that 
five or six operators can now inspect the mail 
matter coming in and drop the letters into 




















THE STAMPING MACHINE VS. THE POSTAGE STAMP 


the groove from which they are delivered 
postmarked direct to the sorters at the rate 
of over.1000 per minute. The evolution of 
the automatic franking machine in New 
Zealand, is not unlike the experiments with 
the postmarker and the mechanic before 
mentioned was informed that if he could 
invent a machine that would automatically 
stamp letters, and there were sufficient safe- 
guards against fraud, it would be given a trial. 

The result was that a penny-in-the-slot 
machine was installed outside post offices and 
at pillar boxes, etc. 

A few months’ trial proved that, while it 
was a convenience, the accumulation of 
foreign coins, tokens, discs of lead, washers, 
etc., was fatal to its success and it was 
abandoned. 

The next step was a coin-freed machine for 
use in offices. 

On the insertion of a sovereign, the mechan- 
ism of the machine was unlocked, and im- 
pressions of pence and half-pence, to the 
value of £1 could be obtained, when the 
machine automatically locked itself pending 
the insertion of another sovereign. 

This proved itself such a convenience to 
business people that the idea naturally 
occurred to increase the number and value 
of the impressions given, and the machine 
then reached its third stage. 

The new machine, on the insertion of a 
sovereign, would give impressions of one half- 
penny, one, two, three, four, five, and six 
pence until the sovereign was exhausted, 
when the machine closed automatically. So 
perfect were these machines, that, if the dial 
showed that nineteen shillings and ten pence 
had been used, and the user wanted to get 
a six-penny impression, the machine would 
give the impression, lock itself, and debit the 
four pence to the next sovereign. 

This machine was given a good trial and 
was mechanically perfect but the difficulty 
of control became apparent. The Depart- 
ment objected to its clerks handling so much 
cash when collecting, and there was a great 
danger of burglary. Commercially, it was not 
always satisfactory because it was found that 
occasionally the staff would have left the 
office, leaving a large quantity of postal 
matter, to find later that there were not suffi- 
cient impressions remaining in the machine, 
and the messenger or junior clerk had to find 
somebody with the wherewithal to recharge 
the machine. 

These failures did not daunt either the 
inventor or the department and the outcome 
was the present machine, which has now been 
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in general use in the Dominion for the past 
six years. 

Unlike its predecessors, no coin is required 
to operate it. 

It gives impressions of half-penny, one, 
three, and six pence and one shilling, and as 
each impression is made its value is auto- 
matically recorded on a set of dials at the top 
of the machine, which are plainly visible. 
The first dial records the number of pence 
and half-pence until one shilling is reached, 
when a record is made on the second dial, 
which registers up to twenty shillings, the £1 
being transferred to the third dial, which in 
turn passes the record on to the fourth dial 
as soon as impressions to the value of £20 
have been obtained. This dial records every 
£20 used, until £400 is reached. The total 
is then taken up by a toothed wheel, which is 
visible under a small round glass near the 
dials. This wheel records up to £4000, when 
the machine automatically resets at zero. 

This large sum is one of the safeguards 
against fraud. To issue enough impressions 
to bring the record round from a stated sum 
to that sum again would take 80,000 at one 
shilling, 160,000 at six pence, 320,000 at 
three pence, 960,000 at one penny, and 
1,920,000 at half-penny. It would therefore 
take an operator about a week, working hard 
eight hours a day to issue the shilling im- 
pressions, while working at the same rate he 
would with half-penny impressions finish his 
task in just about six months. Of course, his 
labor would be in vain because the impres- 
sions are valueless. 

The stamp book, of course, must be kept 
as a record, but its supervision as a prevention 
of peculation is done away with. No checking 
is necessary because only the amount showing 
on the dial after subtraction of the previous 
record is paid for, and a receipt is given by 
the postal official. 

The advantages of the machine have been 
dealt with only from the users’ point of view 
and those in authority will not unreasonably 
ask, What protection has the government 
against fraud? 

In the first place, the machines are turned 
out from the workshop with only one means 
of opening, and that is by a patent lock, the 
key of which is handed to the postal authori- 
ties after the machine has been exhaustively 
tested. There are no screws that will give 
admission to the interior and therefore the 
mechanism cannot be tampered with. The 
dies are cut by hand, and it is just as difficult 
to copy them as to copy handwriting. Each 
die has a distinctive number and, as the 
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department only gives permission for the use 
of the machine, a record is kept of every 
user, and any doubtful impression can be 
immediately challenged. The ribbons are 
non-copying, and a carbon impression could 
be easily detected with the naked eye or by 
the very simple test of glycerine. Both the 
inventor and the postal officials have tried 
every means of defrauding the impression and 
the machine has arrived at its present state 
of perfection mainly by the criticisms and 
suggestions of the latter. However, the 
greatest safeguard was recognized in the fact 
that the impressions are not salable and the 
labor of committing a fraud would be value- 
less. Another safeguard is that the users are 
mostly commercial firms who would not be a 
party to fraud and if there was any doubt 
suspicion would soon be aroused by the 
ramifications of the returns which would be 
always before the departmental officers in their 
usual periods. From an economical point of 
view, the saving to the government is very 
considerable; it saves the cost of printing 
stamps and the labor and accountancy neces- 
sary in connection with issuing and checking. 

In the government departments special 
stamps were printed marked “official” and 
all the routine of requisitions and vouchers, 
etc., had to be undertaken. With the ma- 
chine, the records are taken at given periods, 
the only thing necessary being the passing of 
a debit note. 

The safeguards in the machine itself are 
that the handle will not move unless the 
indicator of the value is in the slot, but once 
it is set in motion it records the amount and 
cannot be turned back. 

The department will refund the amount of 
spoiled impressions, but only upon the pro- 
duction of the document, 7. e., the used en- 
velope or telegraph form, and it must be un- 
mutilated. This is a proper safeguard for 
both parties. No refunds are made on im- 
pressions upon plain sheets of paper. 

The best evidence of its success from the 
government point of view, is the concluding 
paragraph of a report from the Secretary of 
the Post and Telegraph Department on the 
machines, dated January 13, 1910, which is 
as follows: 


The machine as now constructed embodies all 
the improvements which, in the opinion of the 
department, were necessary to perfect it. 


The accompanying illustration gives a good 
idea of the general appearance of the machine. 
In front is the indicator handle; on top of the 
machine are the recording dials under glass; 
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on the right-hand side is the operating handle, 
with the trigger stop attached to it. Slightly 
at the back underneath the handle is the 
catch for locking the machine quickly when 
not in use. On either side of the machine in 
the curved boxes, the ribbon is situated with 
its forward and reverse mechanism. Upon a 
flag appearing through the slot of the dial on 
top of the machine, as shown on the left, 
warning is given that the ribbon requires 
reversing. Showing at the back of the right- 
hand side ribbon box, is the ribbon reverse 
handle. All that is necessary is to push in 
or pull out the handle, when the ribbon 
mechanism is thereby reversed. In front of 
the base plate a peg will be seen. As the dies 
descend on the center of the machine the 
normal position of this stop for single im- 
pressions is a corresponding hole slightly to 
the right of the indicator handle. If another 
impression is required alongside of the last, 
all that is necessary is to move the envelope 
one space further along, the requisite dis- 
tances being marked on the base of the ma- 
chine, release the handle catch, and turn the 
handle, as before. At the bottom is an open- 
ing in which the matter to be stamped is 
inserted. The indicator handle in front is 
then placed in the slot desired. One slot 
gives half-penny impressions, the next one 
penny, and soon. The handle release is then 
depressed and the handle pushed round until 
a complete circle has been made, when it is 
automatically locked. The value of the im- 
pression taken has been added to the total 
recorded by the dials at the top of the 
machine. 

The machine at present is only manu- 
factured for using impressions of the British 
coinage values, but all the parts for altering 
to the decimal coinage of any nation are pre- 
pared, and in fact a machine is now under 
construction to the order of the government 
of Ceylon for trial purposes. 

The machine is leased in perpetuity to the 
user for £27 in cash at a rental of one penny 
per annum. 

The Postmaster General retains the key 
and the machine cannot be transferred with- 
out his consent. 

The dies are the property of the depart- 
ment and in the event of the user wishing 
to abandon his machine (an event that has 
not yet happened) the dies are removed, 
which makes the machine inoperative. 

That there is a splendid future for auto- 
matic stamping machines there can be no 
shadow of doubt and there is practically no 
end to their usefulness. 














THE PEOPLE AND THE 
TRUSTS 


7 is the fifth of a series of seven articles now appearing in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Already published are “Big Business and the Citizen” (in two instalments), “The 
Borrower and the Money Trust,” and “The Efficiency of Labor.’’ To follow are “The 
Middleman” and ‘‘The Captain of Industry.” 

In the following article Mr. Gleason shows some of the difficulties of the investor in his 
relation to both high and low finance, and emphasizes the fact that the question is more 
than a matter of dollars. Much of the prevalent discontent is the result of unwise invest- 
ments, since the number affected is large enough to create prejudice against all business. 
The cure for the evils is publicity of the essential facts of organization and management of 
all corporations the securities of which are placed upon the market. 


THE INVESTOR’S VIEWPOINT 
BY ARTHUR H. GLEASON 





IHERE was a time when the man who 
owned the shop was the man who ran 
the shop. He was on duty behind the coun- 
ter; he paid his helpers with his own money; 
he did his business among neighbors in the 
one community. His business was local, 
centralized, and public. If he cheated, there 
was no one on whom he could shift the blame. 
There were no stockholders hundreds of 
miles away who absorbed dividends without 
knowledge of the methods by which the prod- 
uct was made or sold, and without knowledge 
of the product itself and whom he might 
cheat. In those days an investor knew to 
the last penny where his capital was invested. 
If he did not use it himself, he loaned it to a 
neighbor where he could keep an eye on it. 

. The increasing size and complexity of 
business has made this close relationship be- 
tween the investor and his money impossible. 
No longer are horseshoes made by the village 
blacksmith, furniture by the local cabinet- 
maker, vehicles by the local wheelwright, 
pails by the local cooper. Steam or electric 
railroads have replaced the stage lines. Great 
establishments employing hundreds or even 
thousands of operatives have succeeded the 
little workshops of former days, and the goods 
on the shelves of any country store come 
from a dozen or more different States. 

Some of these industries, as, for example, 
the manufacture of automobiles, have sprung 
up in anight. The greater part, however, 
represents a gradual growth. A man fore- 


seeing the possibilities that improved methods 
of transportation meant to him by bringing 
raw material to his door and distributing his 
product, or recognizing the value of a new 
invention or discovery, built an addition to 
his shop and increased his output. The confi- 
dence he inspired in his community made his 
neighbors willing to loan him money, and 
this borrowed capital together with his 
profits enabled him to enlarge his plant again 
and again; or, perhaps, a partnership was 
formed and the members and their sons all 
worked to develop the business. 


How Opportunities for Investment Have 
Increased 


These men grew old or grew tired, or else 
the succession failed. Perhaps the very suc- 
cess of the undertaking required different 
management, and that great invention, the 
corporation, replaced the other forms of or- 
ganization. Sometimes those who had built 
up the business continued to have a voice in 
the management. In other cases they with- 
drew entirely. 

Up to this time admission to a share of the 
profits of the enterprise depended upon rela- 
tionship to the heads, or else upon ability to 
bring knowledge or skill of value to the busi- 
ness. Now a share is offered to all having 
the money necessary to pay the market 
price and the stock tends to become scat- 
tered. Who are the buyers? 

In spite of the increasing cost of living, due 
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partly to the higher price of food and shelter 
and partly to a higher standard of life, the 
margin between income and cost of subsist- 
ence has, generally speaking, grown wider. 
This is only another way of saying that capital 
has increased faster than population. This 
capital has sought and is seeking opportunity 
for profitable investment. Every man or 
woman with a surplus, whether it be ten 
dollars or a hundred thousand, is a potential 
investor, and when opportunity for invest- 
ment is denied at home these investors have 
not hesitated to send their capital far away. 
The men with a hundred thousand dollars or 
with a million are few. The small investors 
are actually more important, because there 
are so many of them, and they often meet 
with disaster. 

Almost alone of modern types, the farmer 
has rarely been a long-distance investor. The 
farm itself is a sponge for lucrative invest- 
ments. The farmer can profitably take over 
more land, buy better stock, or lend money 
to a near-by farmer. So he keeps his money 
for his own enterprises or those of his suc- 
cessful neighbor. He invests with knowledge 
inside his own community. A difference of 
two per cent. in the interest paid on money 
loans has not sufficed to draw money in any 
large amounts from southern to northern 
Wisconsin. 

The investing spirit in men is altogether 
excellent. None of that eager desire to better 
themselves and lift their tired lives out of the 
rut of routine into new levels of released 
energy is to be discouraged. Careful investi- 
gation and wise advice only are needed to 
direct that mass of crystallized labor power 
and human energy into continuing national 
assets. 

No interpretation which calls the hard- 
working, thrifty, ambitious common folk 
“fools,” “suckers,” “easy marks,” is an ade- 
quate description of the human situation 
which makes them desire to better their 
standard of living and enrich their person- 
ality. 


Six Elements of the Investing Spirit 


(1) A belief in human nature and in the 
honesty of the average man. 

(2) The individual response to ‘our na- 
tional love of happy audacity.” 

The desire to invest and “take a chance” 
is an expression of a precious element in 
American character. It is that which makes 
a wearied newspaper man, after thirty years 
of grinding, with a family of six on his hands, 


change his job, and become a successful 
librarian at fifty-five years of age. It is one 
with the unconquerable spirit of the pioneer, 
the explorer. It is the protest against rou- 
tine. 

The investor obeys the same impulse that 
sent Peary to the Pole, and got Wilbur 
Wright off the ground. To prevent the small 
investor from venturing would be killing a 
spiritual thing to save a few dollars; it would 
be destroying springs of energy which create 
money value for the sake of protecting an 
external acquisition. In the end it would 
destroy earning capacity for the sake of past 
savings. 

(3) The protest of the exploited against 
the massed power of great wealth. The peo- 
ple are told that the public domain has been 
gobbled up by great syndicates. They see 
the water power, phosphate beds, and forests 
fc.ling into comparatively few hands. They 
long to share in the national wealth, to which 
they believe they have a right. 

(4) The desire of the lonely and humble to 
shine and be significant, to count as human 
beings. The city clerk and filing girl are as 
lonely as the farmer’s wife, and alike they wish 
to enlarge their destiny. It is the wish to es- 
cape from routine and hack work, and ally 
oneself witha mystery, to becomea part of that 
heroic new mining country or the untamable 
oil gusher. Romance is still alive in the land, 
and men and women wish to annex a frag- 
ment of its loveliness. 

(5) A desire to share in the work of nation 
building. The work of the promoter, backed 
by the believers in him, his stockholders, is 
the work of making over raw conditions into 
finished conditions, of civilizing the frontier, 
of creating cities out of deserts. 

Clearly it will not do to quench that spirit 
of loyalty and daring in the hearts of common 
folk. They are making a spiritual adventure. 
To cherish it and then to safeguard and guide 
it is the work of “investment editors,” clean 
brokers, and public-spirited stock exchanges. 

(6) The longing for comfort in old age. 
The investor wishes a measure of peace and 
plenty at the end of his life, when his natural 
force is abated. He wishes his own home, 
and enough food to nourish him, when he 
can no longer hunt work. 


Where are These Investors? 


Large-scale production and distribution 
combined with these elements have resulted 
in bringing to the corporations thousands of 
shareholders. These investors are scattered 
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over a wide area, for the printing press and 
the agent are ubiquitous. This widespread 
body of investors, some of them two thou- 
sand miles away from the central office and 
plant of the company in which their money 
is placed, can know little of the details of the 
business. Decisions are made, policy is de- 
termined, in the absence of the (say) 10,000 
stockholders, distant from the management 
an average of (say) 300 miles. Control 
naturally gravitates into the hands of a few 
of the largest stockholders. They are sup- 
posed to be men of directive ability, or they 
would not be in a position to purchase great 
blocks of stock, and the magnitude of their 
holdings supplies a motive for applying that 
directive ability to this company. By means 
of proxies these few powerful men elect 
directors and officers. 

These elected men are representatives of 
the large and widely scattered community 
of stockholders just as definitely and inescap- 
ably as the Congressman is the representative 
of his Congressional constituency. Ethically 
they are trustees. Generally this responsi- 
bility is recognized, as the stockholders of 
thousands of well-managed corporations can 
testify. Sometimes the directors forget their 
function as representatives of the best inter- 
ests of all the voting shareholders, as trustees 
for each individual of the thousands of own- 
ers. Sometimes they think of themselves as 
sole owners. 

When the directors forget that they are 
charged with a solemn trust injustice enters. 
Wrongful methods lead to hasty legislative 
remedies. Quiet, steady progress is impeded. 
Ill feeling is increased. Business lags, effi- 
ciency is lessened. Much of the trouble be- 
gan when secrecy became the veil behind 
which the inner process and the central man- 
agement proceeded to work their silent will. 


Secrecy Again a Menace 


Secrecy has grown and thrived because of 
the very nature of the modern corporation. 
The absent stockholders, the corporation, be- 
hind whose impersonality lurk active, keen 
minds seeking gain, the long-distance profits, 
the wide area of operations, carried on over 
a continent instead of in the one community, 
—ali these new elements afford a field for 
secrecy, and hidden trails, of which the old- 
time merchant-proprietor, manager, clerk, 
and stockholder all in one person knew 
nothing, and for which the former situation 
offered no opportunity. 

The organization of-the modern corpora- 


tion offers many opportunities for injustice 
when the officers lose their sense of perspec- 
tive. The methods are many. Sometimes 
watered stock is issued. This represents no 
real physical value, but only capitalized 
hopes. Often it is issued as a bonus. A divi- 
dend which cannot be maintained is declared 
to enable the “insiders” to unload their 
stock on ignorant investors, who read of 
large dividends and believe that the stock 
represents present value. Such action means 
that the active interests inside the corpora- 
tion issuing such stock have forgotten their 
trusteeship and used their positions for per- 
sonal gain. 

Other ways arise in which the stockholders 
are deceived. When two small opposing 
groups of large stockholders struggle for con- 
trol, the small stockholder may be ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone. 
The company may be wrecked by the selfish 
struggle for control. 


Other Methods by Which the Small Investor 
is Cheated 


Though the company is prospering, some- 
times earnings are concealed or an unfavor- 
able and misleading report is issued. The 
small stockholder sees that his shares are not 
receiving dividends, reads the report, and 
believes the rumors he hears. He sells his 
stock cheaply, in order to realize a little 
ready money. One of the “inside” groups 
buys in the stock at a low figure, and when 
the announcement of the actual earnings is 
later made pockets the profits or else is able 
to sell the stock for a considerable increase 
over its purchase price. 

Quarrels are sometimes started and fo- 
mented in order to lead to a temporary bank- 
ruptcy. Then a reorganization is made, the 
bondholders take control, or an assessment 
is demanded, and the small stockholder is 
frozen out. Under the terms of the reorgani- 
zation the hold of the secret manipulators 
is strengthened. 

Sometimes the inner group organizes 
a supply company to sell material or raw 
products to the parent company. The prices 
charged are so high that small margin is left 
for profit to the parent company, which is 
milked dry by this supply company. The 
exorbitant rates obtained by the supply com- 
pany result in profit to the inner group who 
organized it for just this purpose. A similar 
trick takes the form of a construction com- 
pany, which does the required contract work 
for the parent company at excessive rates. 
The profit passes over into the hands of the 
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inner group, and the stockholders at large 
are deprived of dividends. 

Again, terminals or bridges are rented to 
the company by the inside ring and the high 
charges absorb what would otherwise be 
profits for the stockholders. A railroad may 
lease a few miles of track lying on the line 
of its through haul, and pay over such a large 
rental that profits on the main line are re- 
duced materially. That leased company is 
actually owned by the handful of insiders who 
dominate the parent company. 

Such are some of the devices by which the 
ordinary stockholders, without knowledge 
or influence, are deprived of return on their 
investment and the few are enriched. These 
practices are not peculiar to trusts. While 
the stocks of some of the great combinations 
are notoriously the playthings of a few men 
in the management, and the organization of 
others may be justly condemned, many are 
carefully and honestly managed. On the 
other hand, some of the worst juggling has 
occurred in competitive industries. But all 
these concerns, whatever be the trick of the 
inner ring, really have a product to sell. 
In spite of secret manipulation, they perform 
necessary work in the community. The 
management only is at fault. 

The companies which have been the foot- 
balls of “high finance” have handled a real 
product. Even if the unprotected stockholder 
did not get his share of profits, he was backing 
a company which produced indispensable 
material. But there is another side to the 
problem of the investor less well understood, 
which we may call the problem of “low 
finance.” Though low finance is little 
understood, its extent and power are suffi- 
cient to make it important. 

Increasingly under the white light of 
publicity, big business is growing less preda- 
tory. It is falling into more satisfactory 
relationship to the community. A more 
sordid situation is found in low finance. 
Here the companies are organized primarily 
for the purpose of swindling. Generally they 
do not purpose to supply a product in re- 
sponse to a public demand for that product, 
but only to absorb whatever money is sent 
them. The dishonesty is not alone in method 
(as in the cases we have been considering), 
but in intent. (The few concerns where the 
promoter is an overenthusiastic visionary 
do not change the rule.) Into such concerns 
the small investor puts his savings. This 
small investor is such a person as a Clerk, 
a clergyman, a physician, a teacher, a woman 
left alone in life with a limited income. Small 


investors are important, because they are 
so numerous that their combined surplus 
totals up to many millions of dollars each 
year, and their experiences and their wrongs 
have a profound influence upon the public 
attitude toward business in general. 

Away back in 1904 the investigator for 
the Chicago Board of Trade estimated that 
one hundred million dollars annually were 
contributed to “get-rich-quick” and “safe- 
investment” swindlers. Twenty million 
dollars of this money, he estimated, went for 
newspaper and periodical advertising; sev- 
eral millions for postage stamps. (One con- 
cern spent one hundred dollars a day for 
stamps for a period of several months.) A 
large sum went for blackmail, attorneys, 
agents, circulars, booklets, stenographers, 
clerks, telegraphing, and for furnishing 
suites of offices. The remainder was spent 
in the jovial life of the freebooter, the pro- 
moter being a careless spender of generous 
gestures. Recently the Post Office Depart- 
ment placed a year’s losses by the American 
people at $120,000,000, only a small part of 
our annual surplus, to be sure, but an enor- 
mous sum, nevertheless. 

We have spoken of the praiseworthy ele- 
ments in the investing spirit. Along with 
the good goes much that is foolish, which 
all the efforts of honest advisers have as yet 
been unable to check. 


What is Misguided in the Investing Spirit 


(z) A faith that you can substitute a blind 
leap in the dark for a thorough piece of pre- 
liminary investigation. (The chances are 
heavily against it.) 

Persons who have worked hard, earned 
small wages, saved small sums, feel, and 
often rightly feel, that they have had less 
financial success than their lifetime of toil 
deserves. Disregarding the iron law that 
life is mainly a matter of 6 per cent., too often 
they clutch out after big, quick returns, and 
then pay the penalty. These simple-hearted 
clergymen and obscure school-ma’ams, in 
placing their savings in the hands of pro- 
moters promising a golden future, are defying 
a law which breaks the disobedient. The 
victims pay the penalty of demanding more 
of life than life allows. 

(2) A belief that some legendary poor 
person once invested in a blind, wild gamble 
and emerged wealthy. (The mythical labor- 
ing man who locked up some Bell Telephone 
stock in its early troubled days and later 
found he was worth $200,000 seems the only 
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instance on record of this. And the record 


is apocryphal.) 

(3) The delusion that high rates of divi- 
dend are safe in business where you person- 
ally contribute neither initiative, manage- 
ment, nor oversight, and are unacquainted 
with the men in power. (Long-distance 
strangers are not going to make you the 
target for their benevolence. There is no 
reason why they should.) 

Events of the last few years have proved 
that there is a class of criminal stock pro- 
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clerks in savings banks, stock-exchange 
houses, and get-rich-quick offices. 


The Three Classes of Victims on ‘Sucker 
Lists” and Why they Remain Silent 


A post-office inspector has thus classified 
the victims who have been swindled by means 
of the sucker list: (1) “The great body of 
humanity would rather suffer a small loss 
than admit that they have been swindled; 
(2) another class reason to themselves that, 
if they were so badly swindled in the original 











moters as definite 
and continuing an 
element in society 
as the professional 
burglar and _pick- 
pocket. They num- 
ber several thousand 
men and a few wom- 
en. Eachoneof them 
creates many 
schemes to defraud 
during his career. 
Their schemes deal 
with the sale of 
worthless stock in 
eight main divisions 
- of enterprise. 

The promoters, in 
floating their eight 
great kinds of 
schemes to defraud, 
use the same mach- 
inery as legitimate 
stock brokers and 
promoters. This 
machinery is in- 
tended by advertise- 
ment, agents, and 
the literature of 
letter and circular to 
work on a list of 
investors, and to de- 
lude them into pur- 








Earmarks of Dangerous Stock 


1. Guaranteeing extravagant dividends. 

2. Guaranteeing value of stock. 

3. Advancing value of stock by vote of 
directors. 

4. Ridiculing conservative savings banks. 

5. Offering stock far below par value which 
is claimed to be earning enormous dividends. 

6. Paying promoters and agents liberal 
commissions for disposing of stock at far 
below par when it is claimed that such stock 
is paying liberal dividends. 

7. Offering a limited number of shares to 
any one stockholder. 

8. Criticizing Wall Street, the big interests, 
and trusts. 

g. Working the “hurry—hurry” device— 
not only because the price of stock will soon 
rise, but also because the present allotment 
will quickly be exhausted. 

10. Alleging the similarity of the stock 
now being offered to bygone investments 
which reaped hundredfold profits. 

11. Following up the prospective investor 
with many letters, circulars, trade journals 
and other literature. (Sometimes several 
hundred distinct pieces of printing and writ- 
ing are sent to one person. One concern 
mailed 722 separate bits to a single indi- 
vidual.) 








transaction, the 
swindler will not give 
back the money, 
even if they make a 
fight to regain it; (3) 
there is the class 
made up of the 
ignorant and the 
poor who do not 
know how to get 
redress.” 

In 1904 a Chicago 
man outlined certain 
characteristics which 
ran through nearly 
all the literature of 
stock selling by mail 
order. Since his 
time additional 
methods have 
sprung into being, 
and now must take 
their place. In the 
center of the page 
are the revealing 
signs by which you 
shall know highly 
speculative stock. 

The basis of the 
whole stock-selling 
campaign of pro- 
moters depends upon 
a twofold fact: (1) 


chase of stock by exaggerated and false claims 
of large, speedy profits. Certain newspapers 
and periodicals are permitting themselves 
to be the media for deceiving their readers. 


What is the “Sucker List?’ 


Promoters employ many devices to obtain 
the names of persons with spare money for 
stock purchases. Favorite ways of acquiring 
investors’ lists—“‘sucker lists’—are (1) 
by newspaper or periodical advertisements; 
(2) list brokers; (3) mailing agencies; (4) 
stockholders in other concerns; (5) dishonest 


Letters coming by the United States mail, 
are opened; (2) they are read. 

As a proof note the experience of Hugh 
Chalmers, president of the Chalmers-Detroit 
Motor Company (a thoroughly reputable 
concern), who tells of sending out one thou- 
sand circular letters to a miscellaneous list 
of business men. They were all mailed under 
one-cent stamps, in envelopes bearing the 
name of the company. That the recipients 
opened and read the letters was abundantly 
proved. The letter asked for prices on the 
goods which the man handled. Out of the one 
thousand letters mailed, nearly nine hundred 
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persons replied by giving prices. The grab for 
something new is true, then, even of the busy 
business man in the larger cities. How much 
stronger is the working of this same instinct 
in the country and the smaller town. 

Where the personal mail is light, and the 
only newspaper in sight is the one for which 
it subscribes, the average family is glad of 
an accession to the mails. The members like 
to glance over a circular with pictures in it, 
to read a letter which stirs a few thought 
waves. 

A journalist once bought a total of $20 
worth of advertising space in three farm 
papers. Their combined circulation was at 
that time between 40,000 and 50,000 copies. 
He inserted this advertisement: 

Farmers Directory. FREE mail matter, papers, 
magazines, catalogues, samples and circulars will 
be sent to farmers who are listed in the directory. 


For 10 cents your name and address inserted. 
Plenty of reading matter free. 


For his tiny advertisement and small 
financial outlay farmers numbering between 
500 and 600 sent in their names and dimes, 
eager to be circularized. That receptive 
state of mind is characteristic of the common 
people everywhere. The rural public is 
isolated, lonely, and wishes the social pleas- 
ures of printed matter, pictures, and the like 
frequently renewed. Each postal-card arriv- 
al is a surprise, a little mystery, a change 
from routine. It is this welcoming of mail 
. Matter, this accessibility of the remote, 
obscure citizen, this readiness to rip open 
and read whatever the mail tide washes in 
from the vast unknown outer world, which 
explain the permanence and the size and the 
variety of mail-order business. 


Why Do People Heed the V oice of the Promoter? 


Granted the stuff will be read, then the 
success of your selling scheme depends on the 
skill of your printed and typewritten matter. 
It must be constructed in harmony with the 
psychology of the reader, who is the pros- 
pective buyer. It must have “pulling” 
qualities. It is based (1) on the universal 
dissatisfaction with one’s own home condi- 
tions, earning capacity, bank account, and 
future; (2) on the love of adventure and 
mystery; (3) on the desire for more money; 
and (4) on the “hurry—hurry” motive. 
Every appeal will emphasize the necessity 
of immediate response. It will contain an 
exciting clause—a prize or bonus for getting 
the subscription in at a certain date or a 
penalty for failure to get it in. For the 


promoter knows that his worst foe is the 
lethargy of the public. Readers will listen 
lazily to his golden dreams, open his winsome 
letters, read them, believe them. But when 
it comes to rousing themselves sufficiently to 
sign a check or buy a money order, seal 
a letter, and mail an envelope, they are likely 
to settle back to the routine from which he 
stirred them. So promotion literature is one 
long gasp of “last chances.” 


The Prestige of the United States Mails ts the 
Weapon of the Stock Seller 


To many of the residents of the thousands 
of American post offices a letter is an event. 
When it comes on handsomely engraved 
paper, beautifully typewritten, with envelope 
bearing a Government stamp, enclosing a re- 
ply postal card referred to as “‘a Government 
postal card,” couched in sympathetic and 
public-spirited language, when it is accom- 
panied by large booklets and long tables of 
“statistics” —it is an event of importance. 
When it keeps coming, it is irresistible to 
thousands. 

The responsibility for introducing a seller 
of stock to citizens is on the United States 
Government as soon as it is learned that such 
a person is using its mail for circularizing, or 
is advertising in large newspapers which use 
the mails. 

There is one hope of ending the swindles. 
Millions of money are lost by those who can 
least afford to lose; millions of citizens are 
embittered against “investment” by ex- 
perience with the kind of promotions that 
no honest, established investment dealer 
ever touches. These evils rest upon the 
abuse of the United States mails, and upon 
the fact that there is no law now on the books 
that compels a person selling stock to furnish 
purchasers with statements—sworn, item- 
ized, exact. 


Getting Rich by Advertisement 


Because a young man of Johnstown, N. Y., 
read his favorite New York paper during 
November, 1909, and saw the lurid adver- 
tisement of the United Wireless Telegraph 
Company, he sent in $80 to the selling agency 
of the company. In return he received two 
shares of that worthless stock. He has re- 
ceived no dividends, and he will not see his 
principal come home again. The only people 
getting real money from the United Wireless 
were the publishers of papers inserting the 
advertisements. Yet, if one thinks for a 
minute, the persons who actually paid for 
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those advertisements were the trustful read- 
ers of the paper, who, relying on its good 
faith, sent in their money to the flaming 
promotion. The ruddy-faced, smiling pro- 
moter, the late Col. Christopher Wilson, 
took a little of the cash that came in and 
continued buying space in newspapers. 

To the average reader, an advertisement 
in his favorite newspaper comes with all the 
authority of the paper itself. He takes it 
in good faith, as if the investigating skill of 
the newspaper’s management had searched 
out the hidden places of the display and had 
declared everything about it honorable. He 
believes the advertisement as accurate in its 
word pictures and statements of fact as the 
news columns, and as sincere as the editorial 
page. 

He does not realize that an anonymous 
crook may slink into the paper’s business 
office, pass over the advertisement without 
giving his own name, receive a ticket in 
return with the number of a secret letter 
box, and obtain daily the flood of mail re- 
sulting from the advertisement by presenting 
the ticket to the wise youth in charge of 
the newspaper’s private post office. Of 
investigation there is not a shred. The ad- 
vertisement may be full of rank exaggeration 
and fraudulent claims, but it goes to carry its 
message to a hundred thousand readers 
with all the power of print. The furtive 
crook, who writes the advertisement and 
hustles it to the business office, may carry 
in his face all the marks of unholy cleverness, 
but he is as welcome as a day in June. 

Theodore Roosevelt is on record against 
“get-rich-quick” advertisements which repu- 
table newspapers and periodicals carry. He 
recalls a recent raid made by the Post Office 
Department, in which the official estimates 
announced that the financial frauds closed 
up in the raid had taken from the public 
about eighty million dollars. He says: 


The experts in the advertising world to whom I 
have spoken say that about one-third of the net 
receipts of these financial swindlers are spent in 
advertising in the newspapers. This would mean 
that, as to the swindlers put out of business by 
the Post Office Department through its recent 
action, one-third of the money, or twenty-five 
million dollars, which the swindlers had taken from 
unsophisticated people (and usually very poor 
people), had gone into the hands of newspaper 
publishers. A prominent authority in the Post 
Office Department stated recently that, as a fair 
estimate, he believed that between thirty and forty 
million dollars a year was paid in this country to 
newspapers of great circulation for advertising 
financial swindles of the worst kind. 

The worst actions of the big business corpora- 
tions cannot cause more misery than can be caused 
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by a single great daily newspaper which habitually 
advertises swindles of this character. 


The Agent with Stock to Sell 


The agents of wild-cat stock go to and fro 
in the earth, and walk up and down in it. 
They penetrate the remotest regions and 
trudge the city streets. As you sit down to 
the evening meal, one of them is at your door 
with a shining face and a flashy proposition. 
In the quiet of a Sunday at home they knock 
and enter to open your life to a “splendid 
opportunity.” 

They stroll into your tenement if you are 
a laboring man; and they visit you and drive 
with you for a couple of days if you own a 
Newport villa. They give you dashing 
motor-car rides, stock you with cigars, stuff 
you with food, float you in drinks. Out of 
the merry social group of your college inti- 
mates, one or more arises, a full-blown agent, 
and turns a class reunion into a stock-selling 
campaign for Wireless. If you are religious, 
a clergyman friend, or perhaps your own 
well-beloved pastor, hands you out a last 
chance on a frantic gusher. 

You are not safe from them in the inmost 
recesses of your Masonic lodge. They come 
in the name of your labor union, your socialist 
local, your professional or business affilia- 
tions. Your best friend has at least one 
“good thing,” which is paying him a 10 per 
cent. commission for capitalizing your affec- 
tion. 

The agents are marvels of persuasion. One 
recently threw his spell over a thrifty artisan 
and won his savings of a lifetime, $11,000. 
His victim sold his bank stock, paying ex- 
cellent dividends, to go into this speculation. 
The agent represented it to be not only very 
big but perfectly safe, and among several 
striking things said: “I pledge my hope of 
salvation that this is a good thing.” 

That is a forceful and compelling remark 
to make to a man of simple mind and religious 
sincerity. The conquest of the artisan means 
personality. To alter a man’s destiny, 
wreck his business, mortgage his future, and 
load him up with paper for his walls requires 
magnetism and eloquence. Such are the 
agents at work. 


What Are the Results? 


And now we have reviewed the process by 
which the dishonest promoter works his 
will. It is all done in the realm of vague 
statement, but large, loose claims—a secret 
core of fact entirely surrounded by picturesque 
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hopes. The results of this low finance, 
practised by these flamboyant and deceiving 
men, are misery and privation for many 
honest persons. 

Another result which should be emphasized 
is a discontent with the organization of busi- 
ness and government. Much of the clamor 
against Wall Street is due to these commer- 
cial swindlers who are entirely outside of the 
legitimate business done in and about Wall 
Street. The victims are embittered against 
all business and ready to follow the agitator 
who lays all the woes of the world on the door 
of the “money power.” 


Must Hazardous Investments, then, be 
Forbidden ? 


What is the remedy? Is it only to permit 
exploitation and advertisement of already 
established enterprises of proved worth? No. 
If the law jailed men for failure, it would 
throttle progress. Men must always be left 
free to work out inventions and combinations, 
and then to persuade other men to put money 
into those ideas. 

In a settled society, such as that of several 
European nations, the percentage of untried 
lines in investment compared with that of 
tried lines is small. The appeals of success- 
ful established companies are many and their 
securities are issued in small denominations. 
They absorb much of the available free capi- 
tal of the wage-earners and the salaried 
workers. In such countries the various 
industries not only supply local needs, but 
they overflow into export trade. The United 
States is not yet able to supply its own de- 
mand for manufactured goods. So various 
new speculative enterprises must be per- 
mitted to arise. Almost endless experiment 
must be encouraged, so that gradually these 
widespread and various local demands will 
be met by new and vigorous companies, but 
upon these companies must be thrown the test 
of publicity. 


Unofficial Agencies of Publicity 


Two unofficial agencies are doing much to 
protect the investor. They are (1) the es- 
tablishment by reputable magazines of 
financial departments similar to that main- 
tained by the REviEW oF REVIEWS, and (2) 
the rise of the investment banker. 

The first class, by furnishing information 
not easy of access to the inexperienced in- 
vestor, has performed a valuable service. 
The advice and warnings freely given have 
steered thousands away from specious propo- 
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sitions, and have performed the positive 
service of directing their capital into safe and 
profitable channels. 

The investment banker is a development 
of the last ten years. Such a man has grown 
to consider advice as much a function of his 
house as selling. In others words, he has 
adopted in the selling of stocks and bonds, 
particularly the latter, some of the same 
principles which have been successful in 
other forms of merchandising; namely, in- 
vestigation, recommendation, and a practical 
guarantee. 

When a proposition is brought to the 
attention of such a firm, a cursory examina- 
tion is made by one of the members, or some 
one in their confidence. If the report is 
favorable the matter is turned over to the 
engineering, the legal, and the statistical 
departments, which make exhaustive examina- 
tions. The first examines the physical con- 
dition of the property itself, makes an inven- 
tory, and considers the cost of reproduction 
and expansion; the second examines fran- 
chises, contracts, agreements, and the like— 
in short, the legal position of the property; 
while the statistical department gathers 
together all available figures on the costs and 
sales of the product, considers possible com- 
petition, and forecasts the future. Meanwhile 
either the accounting department of the 
banking house or else an independent firm 
of public accountants makes a report upon 
past earnings and the present condition of 
the business. 

If all these reports are favorable and the 
terms are satisfactory the house undertakes 
to market the securities, and offers them to 
its customers at retail. Naturally its recom- 
mendation, based as it is upon investigation, 
carries weight, and some houses go so far as 
to guarantee the ready future marketability 
of the securities at their approximate cost. 
The integrity and intelligence of such a house, 
however, is the best guarantee of the se- 
curities sold by it. 

Such a house also studies the varying 
interests of its customers, and at times advises 
the resale of securities previously purchased, 
and the purchase of others more in harmony 
with the financial position of the investor. 
The purpose of such a house is to secure 
satisfied customers who will buy again and 
again, and not simply to unload a particular 
batch of stocks or bonds. ; 

These two unofficial agencies of publicity 
are, however, not enough. They reach 
thousands, but other tens of thousands either 
do not see or do not heed. While the amount 
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lost by the operations of high finance is 
much larger than that which flows into the 
pockets of the promoters of low finance, the 
social effect is less. The poor and the igno- 
rant trust the swindlers and ‘their trust is 
betrayed. Their faith in human nature is 
shaken, their belief in the soundness of our 
political and industrial organization is de- 
stroyed. 


What the Test of Publicity Will Accomplish 


There is a remedy, however, which will 
lessen abuses in the management of those 
concerns which have a real product to sell, 
though it will not interfere with their legiti- 
mate functions. This same remedy will 
cripple or destroy the swindlers whose pur- 
pose it is to give nothing in return for 
the hard-earned dollars received. Only the 
government, State and national, can apply 
the remedy, and the duty of applying it must 
be recognized. Those who, by the very 
nature of the case, cannot protect themselves 
must be protected by the strong arm of the 
law. 

The law must force any company offering 
its stock to the public to give at the time of organ- 
ization, and at stated intervals thereafter, 
formally and fully, answers to the following 
questions: 


QUESTIONS FOR THE PROMOTER 


1. Name and nature of the company. 

2. Time, place and manner of organization. 

3. Names and addresses of its directors and 
officers. 

4. Amount of its authorized capital stock, par 
value of each share, amount, etc., of preferred 
stock, bonded indebtedness. 

5. Actual business—extent of business. 

6. Dividends—Statement of gross and net 
earnings. 

7. If no dividends—then show whether com- 
pany’s outstanding stock was issued for cash or 
property. 

8. Actual operations (gross earnings, invest- 
ments, promotion expenses, interest payments on 
bonded or other indebtedness). 

9. Company’s assets (real estate, mines, titles 
to same; ore reserves, probable life of mine; in- 
ventory of plants, machinery, raw materials, goods 
manufactured, etc.). 
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10. Control of the company,—individual or cor- 
poration. 


In one State, Kansas, a law has been 
adopted known as “An Act to Provide for the 
Regulation and Supervision of Investment 
Companies,” popularly termed the “ Blue Sky 
Law.” This is not the place to advocate any 
particular piece of legislation. Suffice it to say 
that newly promoted ‘companies in Kansas 
must make known many facts not unlike 
those demanded by these ten questions. Last 
June the Minnesota Bankers’ Association re- 
solved that their State would benefit from 
similar legislation. In New York the State 
Banking Department is anxious to be able to 
force companies selling real estate securities 
to make public certain vital facts quite simi- 
lar to those suggested by Numbers 4 and g in 
the list. 

But these are fragmentary efforts at pub- 
licity. Every State now possesses more or 
less complete corporation laws. In a few 
of the States questions relating to corpora- 
tions have been thoroughly threshed out in 
the courts and the legislation has been thor- 
oughly studied so that an investor can put 
a given question to an attorney and he can tell 
whether the corporation can do this or that. 
A few States have well-defined and clearly 
established systems of corporation law, but in 
many States this is not the case. And there 
are nearly fifty States, and there are as many 
sets of laws as there are States. Such pub- 
licity as exists at all is made far too confusing 
by its variety. Fifty different brands of pub- 
licity are almost worse than none at all. 

But if the laws everywhere could be brought 
into harmony and haveadded to them the force 
necessary to open the facts outlined above, 
the investor would then know through the 
the possession of these facts something of his 
chances. 

Investments of real value would be sharply 
differentiated from speculations, and from 
gambles. The law cannot prevent men from 
taking chances, nor can it guarantee that invest- 
ments will be profitable, but it should, so far 
as possible, hamper the activity of swindlers 
and protect the citizens from fraud. 



































WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE 


AND 


WHY 


BY JOSEPH SCHAFER 


(Professor of History in the University of Oregon) 


I 


AST winter, while on a flying visit to that 
State university which is commonly 
described as “the leading institution of its 
kind in the world,” I caught glimpses one 
day of a spectacle which promises to have 
a significant relation to the future of higher 
education. It wasa battle royal between two 
wings of a numerous and learned faculty— 
some three or four hundred men,—the issue, 
a proposal to modify the college entrance 
conditions so as to let high-school graduates 
present four units of industrial or vocational 
work in the total of fourteen units required. 

I learned that the subject had been dis- 
cussed at three previous meetings which re- 
vealed a strong sentiment in favor of the 
proposal but failed to exhaust the resources of 
argument hurled against it by the defenders 
of the cultural tradition. It was expected 
that a vote would be reached that day and 
feeling was pretty tense. Men of similar 
views from departments as widely severed as 
history and agriculture sought one another 
for conference, while groups of “culturists”’ 
and “practicalists’’ could be seen forming and 
dissolving with almost kaleidoscopic effect. 

At the appointed time the entire concourse 
followed their distinguished president into 
Faculty Hall, from which an hour later they 
emerged leaving behind them the record of a 
vote overwhelmingly favorable to the new 
departure. The institution now advertises 
that out of the fourteen units required for en- 
trance, six of which are fixed and eight elec- 
tive, not more than four units may be in 
vocational subjects, including agriculture, 
commercial work, domestic science or manual 
arts, or in any one of them, the university 
reserving the right to inspect and approve the 
work as done in the high schools. 


HOW ‘“‘PRACTICALISM’’ GAINS 


We have in this provision an abandonment 
to the “practicalists’’ of approximately 30 
per cent. of the preparatory work, 70 per 
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cent. remaining as it was, and the question, 
What does it all mean? is distinctly pertinent 
from several points of view; especially so in- 
asmuch as other great institutions have 
already adopted the same principle, and the 
temper of the people everywhere is demand- 
ing areadjustment of college entrance require- 
ments. It means—to state it mildly—that 
the back of college traditionalism has been 
broken. The willingness to accept in lieu of 
the ancient and modern languages, English, 
mathematics, science, and history, subjects 
like tree-pruning, cooking, typewriting, and 
carpentry is frankly revolutionary, and the 
more so since this new adjustment has about 
it no element of permanence. We can hardly 
assume that the once sacred character of the 
number ‘“‘seven” will of itself serve to keep 
the ratio of the cultural to the practical 
subjects as “seven to three”; and there is no 
other guaranty. The ratio will stand just so 
long as no general popular impatience is 
manifested toward it, and nolonger. For the 
college has at last surrendered almost uncon- 
ditionally to the people the function of deter- 
mining by their unhampered shaping of the 
high-school curricula what lines of work the 
college shall accept for entrance. 


HIGH SCHOOLS FITTING FOR LIFE,—NOT 
MERELY FOR COLLEGE 


The high school is no longer a fitting school 
for the college, with a rigid course of study, 
cultural in character, imposed from above. 
It is now a school fitting for life—an institu- 
tion in which young persons can complete 
their formal training for participation in our 
intricate commercial and industrial civiliza- 
tion. A few of these go on to college and to 
the professional schools, but the number is in 
growing disproportion to those who pursue 
the various high school courses as ends in 
themselves. In fact, from a school of prep- 
aration for college, the high school is fast 
becoming an institution for continuing the 
training begunin the common school, adapting 
it as far as practicable to the varying modern 
conditions, under the general aim of efficiency. 
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SCHOOL MUST SERVE LOCAL 
INTERESTS 


EACH HIGH 


The high school is no longer and will not 
be of uniform character or tendency. Being 
free from college domination, it will tend 
rather to become the exponent of community 
interests, and minister to local needs. Wher- 
ever the culture spirit is strong enough to 
insist on conserving the finest fruits of civili- 
zation in literature, science, and history, these 
interests will be represented in the high 
school. But other interests—the home, com- 
merce, the handicrafts—will be represented 
also. The school will be as complex as the 
civilization it serves. It will be virtually a 
collection of schools, or courses, in arts and 
science, home economics, commerce, and 
trades. 

Possibly, in view of the deplorable “drift 
to the town,” and the need of turning a popu- 
lation tide outward from congested centers, an 
agricultural school should be added to a city’s 
educational equipment. In a rural commu- 
nity, with agriculture as the prevailing indus- 
try, the high school will necessarily be an 
agricultural school. All of the special schools 
will aim to build up in their pupils that range 
and degree of general intelligence which good 
citizenship implies. There will be courses in 
English, in history and civil government, or 
elementary sociology. They will also de- 
velop the principles of those sciences, like 
mechanics and chemistry, which underlie 
their specialties and to which they have, 
accordingly, a uniquely interesting approach. 
The emphasis, however, will be on practical 
applications of science rather than on scien- 
tific theory. 


SHALL THE COLLEGES SHUT OUT THE “‘SPE- 
CIAL”? STUDENT? 


The question now arises, How long will the 
college be permitted to bar its doors to such 
graduates of these specialized schools as may 
desire to pursue higher work? If four units 
oi the work done in, let us say, an agricultural 
high school is good enough to count toward 
matriculation, why is not the balance of 
the same school’s work equally acceptable? 
Has anyone demonstrated that such work is 
good only in the “balanced ration,” and if so 
does mixing with the other kind in the propor- 
tion of three parts and seven parts respec- 
tively produce the right balance? Why 
would not these proportions reversed do just 
as well? The work must be inherently good 
for educational purposes or great colleges 
would not run the risk involved in accepting 
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it, three parts in ten, at face value for en- 
trance. And it should be possible to correct 
within the college itself any ill balance that 
might be thought to result from its accept- 
ance in more generous amount. Since the 
colleges now offer many courses containing 
large blocks of non-cultural—at least cultur- 
ally doubtful—subjects, a course could be 
framed which by a rigid insistence on the 
cultural would balance the most practical of 
high-school courses quite as well as the non- 
cultural college courses of to-day balance the 
cultural high-school courses. 

The fact is, every argument for excluding 
from college graduates of the practical 
schools breaks down, and we may confidently 
look to see such great centers as the Mid- 
dle Western universities swinging their 
doors wide to the graduates of agricultural 
high schools, manual-arts schools, domestic- 
economy schools, and trades schools. Natu- 
rally, none of them will admit such a possibil- 
ity to-day, but it is difficult to see how the 
thing can be postponed longer than a few 
years, unless an entirely new basis for admis- 
sion to college can be discovered and put in 
operation before the clamor for fuller recogni- 
tion of practical work sets in. 


II 


This forecast, bizarre as it no doubt looks 
to the conservative educationist, not only 
fails to startle the evolutionary thinker, but 
fails to depict with adequate coloring the 
prospect now confronting institutions of 
higher learning. To-day the dictum is heard 
everywhere that “training is training,’ irre- 
spective of the place where or circumstances 
under which it is secured. The vocationaliz- 
ing of curricula, now progressing so merrily, 
points the moral by revealing the essential 
oneness of work in school and work out of 
school. 


SCHOOL CREDITS FOR CARPENTRY, FARMING, 
AND COOKING 


Practical courses are courses which assim- 
ilate to the activities of the community. If 
school studies are to be made truly voca- 
tional, then real life is the best laboratory in 
which to demonstrate their principles. That 
Western State superintendent was uncon- 
sciously prophesying who suggested—rather 
timidly, a couple of years ago—that a portion 
of the common-school curriculum ought to 
consist of home work in cooking, carpentry, 
and practical agriculture performed according 
to directions given in the school, demon- 
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strated by exhibits of results and certified by 
parents or guardians. ‘The idea is perfectly 
logical. Some practical difficulties postpone 
its realization, but with the progressive 
socialization of communities through parent- 
teacher associations and the development of 
the ‘‘school-center”’ habit, these will be grad- 
ually overcome. 

In vocational high schools the tendency 
will be, increasingly, to make the outside 
activities the main reliance for school labora- 
tory purposes and since the laboratory prac- 
tice is the most important phase of the work 
of such schools, the question of how or where 
it is done will become significant. Why 
should not the boy studying carpentry help 
to build houses and receive school credit, on 
the laboratory side, for the work done? And 
if the trade-school gives him credit for it, why 
should it not deserve credit elsewhere? 


WISCONSIN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS RUNNING 
CREAMERIES AND BUILDING SILOS 


We recently found the students at one of 
the admirable county agricultural high 
schools in Wisconsin conducting a commer- 
cial creamery which worked up into butter 
the milk delivered at the school from the 
farms of the county. These students go out 
to the farms to inspect livestock, study modes 
of tillage for varying soils, and develop plans 
for drainage systems and other farm improve- 
ments. Requests from farmers for help are 
welcomed by the school as precious opportu- 
nities for practical training. Thus, if a silo is 
wanted in any part of the county, a student is 
sent out to make local tests of building mate- 
rial, to compute the cost of excavating and 
transporting it, and the amount of cement 
required. The materials being assembled, a 
group of students actually construct the silo, 
pouring the concrete into molds made at the 
school by the class in carpentry and loaned to 
the farmer without expense. In this way the 
boys secure the practice they require, and, 
quite incidentally, the farmer gets his silo at 
something like one-half the usual cost. 


SUCH WORK MUST COUNT FOR COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 


The county agricultural schools in Wiscon- 
sin offer courses for both boys and girls which 
extend formally over two years of eight 
months each, but practically over twenty 
months—the boys learning farming, the girls 
homemaking, both during the session and in 
vacation time. They usually enter after 
completing the common-school course, but 
often earlier, the only entrance requirement 
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being the ability to profit by the courses 
offered. Suppose, now, that after graduation 
from the agricultural school one of these boys 
shall decide to apply for admission to college, 
how will he be received? Particularly, will 
his class work in the school and his laboratory 
work outside of the school be segregated into 
distinct groups, the first for acceptance and 
the second for rejection? I think not. So 
far as his total work reaches it will be ac- 
cepted for college entrance when officially 
certificated by the high-school principal. 

If the boy shall have secured in some regular 
way the required fourteen units of high- 
school work, he will be admitted with no 
question as to what portion of it was done 
within school walls and what portion without. 
I do not mean that this would be true to-day, 
but it will be true whenever the logic of the 
college entrance situation, sharpened by an 
authoritative popular demand, shall have cut 
away the pasteboard barrier set up to display 
the ‘‘7 to 3” ratio. Assuming the continued 
validity of the certification plan of admitting 
to college, the farmer boy must ultimately 
receive full credit for work done while en- 
rolled as a pupil in the farmer’s high school. 


Ill 


Meantime, what will be the fate of the 
farmer boy to whom Providence is in one 
respect a little less kind; who, when his 
classmates of the eighth grade go down to the 
agricultural school, has to repress longings for 
a similar privilege and plunge into the active 
work of the farm? His help is positively 
essential to the family welfare. The parents 
are intelligent, even cultured, persons who 
would gladly give him the chance which tem- 
porary necessity cuts off. 

The boy makes the best of it. He is cheer- 
ful, bright, eager, and inquisitive. He at- 
tacks the problem of making the farm pay 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm, fired by the 
vision of a future educational opportunity. 
Attending with his father the occasional 
farmer’s institutes, both of them catch the 
new ideal of farm life expounded by noted 
lecturers. Resolutely, yet sanely, they pro-’ 
ceed to practicalize their modicum of science, 
adding to it daily by a patient and intelligent, 
rather than minute, study of agricultural lit- 
erature,—books, reports, bulletins and jour- 
nals. Their laboratory is at hand. The 
fields must be made to yield larger crops, a 
problem upon which the study of soils, their 
cultivation, and fertilization bears very 
directly. The swale can be reclaimed by tile 
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draining, the pasture improved by reseeding. 
“How Crops Grow” is a book whose essen- 
tials are mastered, its spirit infused into the 
soil and the results garnered in granary and 
haymow. They add “How Crops Feed,” 
applying science in the care of the livestock, 
which meantime is subjected to rigorous 
selective tests supplied partly by experience 
and partly by works on breeding and stock- 
judging. The elements of carpentry, brick- 
laying, concrete-molding, iron-working, are 
learned under the stimulus of exigent need, 
theory being invoked at every point to 
shorten and perfect the process. 

But this is by no means the full tale of our 
youth’s intellectual interest. The spirit of 
culture pervades the home. There are books 
of general literature, of history, biography, 
travel, and science. A shelf row of sedate- 
looking volumes attests the family’s addiction 
to a literary habit nurtured by the most cul- 
tural of American monthlies. In his reading, 
pursued with the ardor of a world-searching 
spirit, the boy has the inestimable advantage 
of parental guidance and sympathy. He 
receives from a neighborhood schoolmaster 
systematic instruction in German and more 
or less adequate assistance in geometry and 
in physics. 


SHALL THE COLLEGE REFUSE THIS BOY 
ADMISSION? 


After five years of such wholesome living, a 
nearly ideal education for a boy between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen, he suddenly 
develops the ambition to enter one of the 
learned professions, in preparation for which 
he needs first of all an education which shall 
bring his finest powers to fruition. He has 
outgrown both the method and the spirit of a 
high school, whether cultural or agricultural, 
and has a stock of genuine knowledge, which 
—while not showing exactly the traditional 
lines of crystallization—is both larger in 
amount and more congruous to life than that 
possessed by the average high-school gradu- 
ate. Yet, when he applies for admission 
to the college his prayer is refused because he 
can muster only eight units in the formal 
subject examinations which are the tests 
relied on to determine fitness for college 
work. He has no certificate of graduation, 
like his neighbor, from a secondary school, 
and he lacks something of being an adult, so 
that he cannot enter as a special student. 
The problem of making his requirements is 
not too difficult but too irksome: he would 
eagerly plunge forward at any pace the college 
might set, but he must start from where he 


now is. This privilege being denied, he re- 
turns to the farm and merges his life, not un- 
happily, with the life of his home community. 


IV 


The contention of this paper is, first, that 
the college errs in declining to admit such a 
boy; second, and more important from the 
standpoint of educational reform, it errs 
again in admitting any other type of boy than 
the one here described. For the college is 
society’s chief agent in selecting leaders, a 
function whose successful performance turns 
more on finding the right quality of mind to 
educate than upon any other point. No col- 
lege ever made a mistake in reaching a hand 
to the young man of talent and character, 
whatever his formal deficiencies, provided 
only he could connect up with the work 
through which the college educated. 


INTELLIGENCE THE FOUNDATION; STUDIES 


THE SCAFFOLDING 


It is fallacious to argue, as college faculties 
are prone to do, that the preparatory studies 
are the foundations of the college education 
and that any deficiencies therein will make 
the superstructure insecure. Intelligence is 
the foundation, and likewise the edifice. All 
studies, higher as well as lower, are but scaf- 
folding, and if in attempting work on a 
third story: some additional supports are 
needed below, it may not prove fatal or even 
dangerous to set them as required. The 
amount of such repair work that students 
can safely be entrusted to do will vary 
with their power and earnestness as in- 
tellectual builders. 


THE COLLEGES APPLY NO ADEQUATE TEST 

The proposition that you must first find 
a boy fitted to receive the higher education 
before you can confer the gift of higher edu- 
cation on a boy appears axiomatic, and yet, in 
practice, the colleges all over America are 
denying its validity. With some honorable 
exceptions, they are receiving young men and 
graduating them in masses without applying 
an adequate test of fitness to the individual 
at any point in his college career. It is not 
applied at entrance, the natural place for it, 
because in most States the certification plan 
of admitting students, already a generation 
old, has practically superseded all direct per- 
sonal dealings between the applicant and the 
college authorities. The plan of giving a 
formal examination on the subject matterof 
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each preparatory study has worked little 
better, for the fitting schools deliberately 
trained boys for these examinations, succeed- 
ing only too well with mediocre material. 

In the olden primitive time, when there 
were few high schools, it used to be necessary 
for some college professor to receive each new 
recruit, quiz him about his early training, set 
him problems in algebra, listen to his reading 
and rendering of twenty lines of Virgil, and 
scan his list of the “ten greatest events” of 
universal history. But now, with parchment 
the sole nexus between the man and the col- 
lege, such mutually embarrassing prelimi- 
naries disappear; the man deals with the reg- 
istrar, on terms of full equality, conscious of 
the technical sufficiency of his “papers,” 
while the professor may, if he will, add the 
matriculation days to hisall too brief vacation. 

The trouble with this process is that it is 
not sufficiently selective: it pours into the 
hopper an unsifted aggregate representing on 
the one hand genius and talent, on the other 
mediocrity and even puerility. The college 
indulges the fatuous hope that somehow four 
years of common exposure to lecture and 
quiz, coupled with an energetic shaking to- 
gether in the college activities, will so far blur 
real distinctions as to justify the investiture 
of all, indifferently, with the insignia of schol- 
arship. Why not? They are all of the same 
vintage, “class” of this or “class” of that 
year in the high schools of the State. They 
have come down armed with diplomas, and 
bringing transcripts of a high-school record 
which proves them free from the “condition”’ 
in Latin or in solid geometry so oppressive to 
the soul of a college dean. 

This high-school record might indeed still 
reveal deficiencies, such as a lack of ability 
really to cope with any abstract subject of 
study, but it is usually scanned merely for 
quantity of work done, not for quality. In 
the class examinations, where numbers are 
large, there is too exclusive concern to deter- 
mine whether the work of the particular 
course has been covered, and too little effort 
to gauge the student’s growth in power and 
insight. When the professor has graded the 
papers, and turned in the records, his respon- 
sibility ends. 

It should be noted here that many of the 
better colleges are trying honestly and even 
heroically to eliminate those who prove them- 
selves wholly unable to profit by the college 
studies. Some institutions send home every 
year, mainly at the end of the first semester, 
a large proportion of the entering class, while 
others force their conspicuously weak students 
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into associated schools regarded as of a lower 
scholastic grade and conferring degrees other 
than Bachelor of Arts. But while such a 
policy serves to palliate it cannot cure the dis- 
ease. It is like withdrawing the sick and ail- 
ing from an unseasoned regiment ordered to 
advance by forced marches against a distant 
active foe. Of those setting out, only the 
most resourceful will answer to roll-call in the 
heat of the campaign; the rest will inevitably 
burden the hospitals. 


V 


College men and others have described 
with abundant exaggeration the shortcom- 
ings of the colleges, and it is now clear that, 
for the most part, these can be treated as 
effects of one dominant cause (for which the 
college is not alone to blame)—a failure to 
select with proper care the men and women 
who shall pursue the college courses. This 
fact accounts for the low tone of scholarship 
prevailing in so many places, the loafing and 
roistering charged mainly against the very 
large’institutions, the lack of a general spon- 
taneous interest in literary matters or even in 
questions of the day, the craze for athletics, 
the over-emphasizing of the social and politi- 
cal phases of student life. It accounts, also, 
in large measure, for the undue splitting up, 
shredding, and vocationalizing of college 
studies; for the allied evil of ‘‘snap” courses; 
and for the endless machinery designed to 
keep uninterested, hopeless, or indofent stu- 
dents at work after some fashion. 

There should be no surprise at these results 
of a matriculation system which, although 
justifiable in days when few but picked men 
attended the high schools, is now quite with- 
out validity, since the high schools, in some 
sections, receive a majority of the pupils com- 
pleting the common-school course and gradu- 
ate most of those who enter their classes. In 
this they are following the right policy, ful- 
filling their community function; but the col- 
lege is losing sight of its chief function when it 
crowds the lecture rooms with men of indiffer- 
ent or weak mentality. ~ - 

Where abstruse principles of science, 
mathematics, philosophy, or history, the 
beauties of literary style or the subtle connec- 
tions of logic have to be so handled as to win 
a kind of response from minds fitted best to 
deal with concrete things, college teaching is 
bound to want that virility upon which the 
best growth of the best minds depends. The 
time and energy of the conscientious in- 
structor will be expended mainly on the weak 
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WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE AND WHY 


men of his classes while strong men who can 
master the subject matter, as presented, with 
little effort, suffer neglect. The class work 
affords insufficient stimulus for such minds, 
and some of them at least—those whose 
moral purpose is not yet out of the gristle— 
are likely to form the habit of underexertion 
so fatal to success in life. The rest, influ- 
enced by professors, libraries, and labora- 
tories, will keep themselves at work and go 
out finally to become leaders in the intellec- 
tual pursuits; the other classes mentioned 
will have to achieve their success, if at all, on 
very different planes of activity. 

These choice men are the standing justifica- 
tion of the college, even when it falls below its 
opportunity. On the other hand, the bane of 
the American college of to-day is the average 
mind,—not the mind of the common man, 
so-called, but the mind only meagerly en- 
dowed which is so common among all classes. 
Because our common school—which receives 
all except the hopelessly defective—grad- 
uates boys into the high school, the high 
school into the college, and this again into the 
professional school, the strange doctrine has 
got abroad that, given sufficient training, 
the average mind can attain to any desired 
intellectual eminence. As well assume that 
the average Pike’s Peak tourist, who trains 
many days in a pleasant camp and then makes 
the ascent by easy stages, keeping within 
hailing distance of his physician, is ready for a 
pedestrian tour of the Mountain States, in- 
cluding visits to all peaks.and glaciers! It 
would be a question if he is more fit than the 
man who allowed himself to be carried up in 
the car by way of the cog-road. On the 
other hand, that young man is nature’s 
mountaineer who, muscular and resilient, but 
with no training, begins the climb by morning 
starlight and standsat evening on thesummit. 


WHAT TRAINING CAN DO FOR THE AVERAGE 
MIND 


The average mind among the American 
people is worthy of all admiration. It is the 
citadel of morality, the abode of good sense 
and what is called good, practical judgment. 
It can be trusted implicitly as the principal 
repository of political power in a democracy 
which permits the free development and 
functioning of leadership. It can be taught 
to’perform with high efficiency the duties per- 
taining to the usual vocations. But that it 
cannot hope to succeed in the strictly intel- 
lectual pursuits should require no argument. 
Through mistaken kindness or wrong policy, 
we have sent forth from college and profes- 
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sional school numbers of average minds to try 
the question out in real life, and everywhere it 
has been the same tragic story of failure. 
Either the professions have discarded them 
altogether, or they have sunk to positions 
which, while leaving them technically within 
the bounds of a profession, make them in 
reality servitors of its strong, responsible 
practitioners. The colleges are to blame for 
this condition, as we shall see presently, but 
so also are their deluded constituencies who, 
in the spirit of Simon Magus, would substi- 
tute skill for the gift of God. 

Training can do much, but not everything. 
It can prepare a man to keep school, conduct 
religious services, draft legal documents, 
prescribe medicines for known ailments; but 
it cannot educate children, convict men of 
righteousness, help supreme courts to reach 
true decisions in doubtful causes; or diagnose 
elusive disorders of the body. Training will 
make the average man a passable reporter of 
viliage news, but not a great editor; a respec- 
table land surveyor, but not a consulting en- 
gineer; it might make him a trustworthy 
compiler of statistics, but it can never make 
him a statesman. 


VI 


Much of our difficulty springs from a per- 
vading haziness respecting the place of col- 
leges in the economy of education. If the 
colleges—that is, those institutions which con- 
fer the Bachelor of Arts degree, or its equiva- 
lent, and whose work should obviously be 
keyed to the intellectual requirements of 
later professional life—were clear as regards 
their controlling function, courses of study 
and instructional methods would naturally 
relate themselves to that function. Then 
they would be in position to save much of the 
present waste by declining to matriculate 
men who are not qualified to receive their 
instruction. 


GIVE UP THE CERTIFICATION PLAN! 


The first step toward true reform will be 
the abandonment of the certification plan of 
admitting to college. This plan, as it works 
out under our system, makes college matricu- 
lation at once too easy and too difficult. Itis 
too easy for those who are drawn up, cog by 
cog, through twelve years of school attend- 
ance marked by the performance of no really 
difficult intellectual feats but only an infinity 
of “small jobs.” It is too difficult for those 
who, though abundantly able and eager, have 
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the misfortune to be obliged to walk part way 
instead of holding their seats in the educa- 
tional car. 


EXAMINATIONS TO TEST QUALITY, NOT 
QUANTITY, OF WORK 


By substituting for the present plan an 
examination whose object, like that of the 
new Harvard examination, is not alone to test 
the candidate’s acquirements in a minimum 
number of prerequisite studies, but especially 
to find out the quality of his mind, we would 
correct both these evils at one stroke. Such 
an examination should be mainly but not 
wholly oral; it should be conducted by a 
committee of say three persons who vary 
sufficiently in their points of view to make the 
test afairone. This committee should secure 
in advance as complete a description of the 
candidate as possible from the school he 
has been attending or from other sources. 
Should this prove favorable on all points—his 
moral character, intellectual habits, the 
studies he has pursued and the degree of pro- 
ficiency attained in them—a very short 
examination would suffice. More doubtful 
cases would require correspondingly minuter 
treatment, until, with the man who should 
present himself an entire stranger, with 
meager credentials, the process would become 
very searching. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PREPARATION 


The proposed system, if honestly adminis- 
tered, would not merely solve the problem of 
getting fit men for the college work; it would 
open a way of escape from the present illogi- 
cal college entrance situation and would have 
other advantages of importance. Responsi- 
bility for preparation being shifted from the 
high schools to the individual aspirants for a 
college education, the high schools would be 
encouraged to shape their courses to suit the 
needs of the majority of their students. Of 
course they would assist to the extent of their 
facilities those fitting for college, but such 
assistance—the coaching of a few picked boys 
and girls in special subjects—would be inci- 
dental to their main activity, instead of as here- 
tofore the characteristic feature of their work. 
These selected youth would take a swifter 
pace than the general classes, with the double 
advantage of a saving in time and a gain in 
the habit of severe application. 

The college could prepare its men more 
adequately for the intellectual callings, since 
it would be free to shape both the courses and 
the instruction to the needs of strong men 


instead of as now to the needs of average 
men. This is the crucial point. Unless the 
college can meet the demand of the profes- 
sions for a broad, deep, illuminating educa- 
tion characterized by the most rigorous men- 
tal training, it will eventually forfeit its 
place in the educational system. Society can 
afford to make every reasonable provision for 
average minds bent on attaining their highest 
usefulness, or even their highest personal 
happiness; but the public interest requires 
that they employ to that end other agencies. 

Lastly, this mode of admitting would un- 
lock the door to talented youth who are now 
excluded from the benefits of a college educa- 
tion. The gift of genius has been distributed 
freely, among all classes, but not so the oppor- 
tunity to developit. Under this plan a labor- 
ing boy of brilliant intellect whose daily wage 
is a necessity to the home, could gradually 
prepare himself for college by private study, 
by correspondence study, or with the help 
often obtainable at evening schools. 


TALENT SHOULD BE FOUND AND ENCOURAGED 


I suspect we are likely to underestimate the 
number of naturally fit men, now barred out 
of college by the traditional requirements, 
who could readily enough prepare themselves 
to enter with quite as promising an equip- 
ment as that possessed by the regular high- 
school candidates. They are to be found in 
every walk of life. Some are on the farms, 
many are teaching rural schools, others are 
clerking in banks and commercial offices or 
working at the trades. These promising men 
should not merely be welcomed; they should 
be sought out. All colleges and especially 
those connected with State universities should 
bear torches in the search. It is a phase of 
conservation which transcends in importance 
the conservation of the forests, the water 
powers, and the coal. Why should there not 
be “State surveys” for this higher object, 
someching after the plan proposed by Jeffer- 
son for the discovery of geniuses in Virginia? 

Not all naturally brilliant youth will desire 
to enter the professions, and this is well, for 
they are needed in the other walks of life also 
and will ever be found in goodly numbers, as 
now, in business, in the trades, on the farms. 
Those preferring these occupations ought to 
prepare for them at the vocational schools or 
in other effectual ways. The college course 
would be open to them for the purpose, but 
they would be expected to pursue it under the 
severe intellectual regimen prescribed for 
those looking forward to the professions. 
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ARE THE AMERICANS A LAWLESS OR LAW- 
NEGLECTING PEOPLE? 


Met persons, after reading the apparent 

arraignment of the nation by Mr. Vic- 
tor S. Yarros in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology (Chicago), will, it is to be feared, feel 
compelled to answer the above query in the 
affirmative. All will agree with him when he 
says that the theme is a serious one and 
deserves careful study. Are the Americans, 
he asks, peculiar in any real palpable way 
with regard to their attitude toward law, reg- 
ulation, social discipline? He sets out on his 
inquiry with the following representative 
utterances on the subject: 


President Taft, addressing the Young Repub- 
lican Club of New York a few months ago, said: 
“I believe that it is true that we do not hold the 
law as sacred as we should.” 

Senator Borah of Idaho, who preceded the 
President on the occasion, used these words: ‘‘We 
are even now, in our youth, the most lawless of any 
of the great civilized nations. There is no country 
of first importance where there is so little respect 
for law because it is law [as here].’’ 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia Uni- 
versity in an address stated that “‘in the last fifteen 
or twenty years a profound deterioration in private 
and public conduct’ had taken place. On all 
sides ‘‘we see a desperate indifference to morals 
and manners.” 

A Chicago educator, in an indignant letter to the 
press, complained that “there is so much playing 
fast and loose with law in this country, so much 
corruption and disorder, so much legislative par- 
tiality, so much positive anarchy on every hand. 
Everybody in authority, from the individual 

policeman to the Supreme Court, takes it into his 
own hands to decide whether a law is to be en- 
forced or not, and if so, how much. Weare nota 
nation: we are a rabble.” 


If the facts are as alleged, “‘what is the 
matter with Americans? What causes and 
feeds their alleged lawlessness?”’ Mr. Yar- 
ros holds that “laws are not enforced in the 
United States as successfully, as easily, as 
thoroughly as in any advanced European 
country because ‘like-mindedness’ is largely 
absent.” He gives some illustrations drawn 
from current attempts to deal with burning 
questions. 


Take our Sunday laws. A State legislature com- 
posed almost entirely of Americans of, say, British 
descent, passes a statute providing for observance 
of Sunday after the Puritan manner. The com- 


munity approves and supports the statute; it is 
enforced without disheartening difficulties. Dec- 
ades elapse . . . heavy immigration from Teu- 
tonic, Latin, and Slavic countries changes the 
character of the citizenship; tens of thousands of 
“‘naturalized’”” Americans, and their sons and 
daughters, have a totally different conception of 
Sunday observance. They are respectable and 
virtuous citizens, but they systematically ignore or 
break a law which “does not appeal to them.” 
What happens? Local officials, in spite of an oath 
to enforce all laws, suspend the Sunday law; the 
press is silent or even sympathetic; when prosecu- 
tions are attempted, juries disagree or acquit the 
offenders . . . elections, votes, platforms sanction 
the disregard of the law. The proper thing for the 
legislature to do is to take cognizance of the actual 
conditions and in the interest of law itself grant 
“local option”’ to cities in the matter of Sunday 
observance. But thisis not done... The Sun- 
day law remains on the statute-book, but in the 
large cities it is a dead letter. Respect for law is 
weakened in consequence. 


Take municipal ordinances prohibiting the 
littering of streets or expectoration on side- 
walks. 


Educated and refined men and women favor 
them and respect them. . . . We forget that there 
are tens of thousands of citizens or residents in 
every large city who, in the striking words of a 
Slavic immigrant leader, live underneath America, 
not in America. What are health ordinances to 
the foreign colonies, to the recent arrivals, to the 
tenement-house population? These . do not 
even know that the ordinances exist. . . . What 
is the result? In whole sections the ordinances 
are habitually violated, consciously and uncon- 
sciously. A few sporadic arrests and spasmodic 
“crusades”? remind us of the existence of the 
ordinances—on paper. Such occasional ‘‘enforce- 
ment’’ merely emphasizes the farcical nature of the 
proceedings. Yet how irrelevant and superficial it 
is to exclaim, apropos of such farcical proceedings, 
“How lawless Americans are asa nation!’”’ The 
blunder is in enacting laws and ordinances which 
“‘have no chance.” . 


In the case of the negro population the 
breakdown of law and justice is far more 
serious. 


We lynch and burn men suspected of crime. 
. We have witnessed grave miscarriages of 
justice in the courts owing to the antipathy of 
juries toward the negro; we acquiesce in whole- 
sale disfranchisement of black citizens under un- 
fair and discriminatory State laws. 
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It must be remembered, however, that 
only half a century ago the negroes were 
slaves. Would any other people “show more 
self-restraint, less prejudice, more humanity 
than the American?” 

Another potent cause of “lawlessness’’ 
cited by Mr. Yarros is the’structure and form 
of our government. 


Federalism is distinctly an experiment... . 
A union of ‘‘sovereign’’ States has great and splen- 
did advantages. . . . But there is a less attractive 
side to the picture. In the field of morals state 
rights and state freedom yield evils as well as 
benefits. . . . What does ‘law’? mean to the 
divorce colony of Reno? What does it mean to 
‘men and women who marry in one State, obtain a 
divorce in another, and form new alliances in a 
third? .. . Perjury, collusion, fraud, and hollow 
pretense are alarmingly prevalent in,the sphere of 
divorce litigation. 


Then, again, our “chaotic corporation laws 
’ meee - ie 
put a premium on deception and fraud. 


What one State will not do for corporations an- 
other will; there is apparently nothing some 
States will not authorize corporations to do for the 
sake of fees and annual taxes. . . . What is true 
of corporation law is true of railroad legislation, of 
anti-monopoly legislation, of pure-food legislation, 
etc. . . . Need we wonder that “‘respect for law”’ 
is weaker with us than with nations that have no 
conflicts of jurisdiction, no fantastic legal fictions? 


Two other major causes of ‘‘lawlessness”’ 
are named by Mr. Yarros—the unique pre- 
rogative of the courts in regard to legislation, 
and the lack of respect for most of our 
legislators. 


There is much discontent and impatient criti- 
cism of the courts. . . . The feeling is widespread 
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that there is too much “‘judicial legislation”’ in the 
guise of mere interpretation. . . . Judges have 
been charged by popular leaders and progressive 
legislators with ‘‘usurpation”’ and . class. bias. 
Such charges, such suspicions, and agitation are 
not conducive to respect for law and govern- 
ment. ‘ ; 

Commendation for a legislature is the exception. 
. . . The average legislature is generally under 
fire. It is accused of inefficiency, of treachery, of 
corruption, of servility to special and- predatory 
interests. . Many of our lawmakers are con- 
demned as cheap policemen, tools of selfish bosées, 
representatives of privilege. 
is one of our serious political troubles. We have 
too many elections, too many candidates, too many 
offices. . . . The men who live by ‘politics . 
thrive on politics. The disinterested citizen can- 
not compete with them. 


Besides all this, ‘the law’s delays. and the 
law’s technicalities and red tape are notori- 
ous; litigation is costly, and criminal justice 
slow and uncertain.” It scarcely needs 
urging that “inefficiency, waste, farcical 
technicalities in the administration of law 
and justice undermine men’s respect for con- 
stituted authority.” 

Summing up the whole matter, Mr. Yarros 
is of opinion that ‘‘in any court of reason and 
philosophical insight’? a demurrer to the 
indictment of the American nation on the 
score of “lawlessness” must be fully sus- 
tained. Owing to the Indian problem, the 
slavery and the negro problem in its various 
phases and the heavy immigration, the ques- 
tion of law-enforcement is one of exceptional 
difficulty in the United States; and the 
country has before it a stupendous task, as 
well as a supreme duty, in promoting solidar- 
ity, like-mindedness, and unity among its 
citizens. 





A NEW WAY OF BUILDING A POLITICAL 
PLATFORM 


iE iipeee is not the place for a discussion of 
party doctrine as enunciated in the vari- 
ous platforms offered by the political parties 
in this Presidential year, but the whole 
country has been interested in the distinctive 
tenets of the Progressive party as set forth by 
the August convention at Chicago, and the 
account of how this platform was made and 
who made it can hardly fail to interest the 
men and women of all parties. Such an ac- 
count is given by Mr. Chester H. Rowell, who 
was a member of the Chicago Committee on 
Resolutions, in the California Outlook (Los 
Angeles and San Francisco) for August 17. 


Taking things in the order of time rather 
than of importance, Mr. Rowell gives the his- 
tory of the Progressive platform as follows: 
After the June convention of the Republican 
party at Chicago, the duty of preparing a 
preliminary platform draft for the Progressive 
party was assigned to a provisional committee 
consisting of ex-Forester Gifford Pinchot, 
Dean William D. Lewis of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, and Mr. Rowell. 
Afterward Dean Kirchwey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, was added to the pro- 
visional committee, which met in Chicago, 
and enlisted the assistance of William Allen 


““Foo much politics” - 
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Professor Samuel M. Lindsay 


Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke 


Dr. Charles McCarthy 


MEN WHO HELPED DRAFT THE NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM AT CHICAGO 





White of Kansas, ex- 
Secretary of the Inte- 
rior James R. Garfield, 
and Charles McCar- 
thy, of the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference 
Bureau, who has had 
much to do with the 
drafting of the con- 
structive legislation 
that has made Wis- 
consin famous. This 
provisional committee 
worked day and night 
on a tentative draft 
until the meeting of 
the convention on 
August 5, when an 
official committee was 
appointed from the 
members of the con- 








ing of members of the 
provisional committee 
already named, and 
several others, includ- 
ing Herbert Knox 
Smith, of Connecti- 
cut, who had only 
recently resigned his 
position at the head of 
the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, and Mr. 
George Record, of New 
Jersey while outside 
assistance was rend- 
ered by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, John Mitchell, 
and Professor Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, of 
Columbia University. 
On the full committee 
also were Miss Alice 








vention. 

This committee 
consisted of one dele- 
gate from each State 
of the Union, thus 
constituting a body one-half as large as the 
United States Senate. Immediately after its 
organization, the new committee held open 
sessions at which any person having sugges- 
tions was given opportunity to present them. 
It then held a meeting and called a roll of States 
for suggestions from its own members. After- 
ward a sub-committee-was appointed consist- 


Dean Kirchwey, of Columbi 
University Law School, 
New York 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


Carpenter, of Mass- 
achusetts, William 
Dudley Foulke, of In- 
diana, and Governor 
Carey, of Wyoming. 

Mr. Rowell states that the woman-suffrage 
plank was written by Jane Addams, the labor 
plank by John Mitchell, the conservation and 
waterways plank by Gifford Pinchot, and the 
legal and constitutional planks by Dean 
Lewis, of Pennsylvania, and Dean Kirchwey, 
of New York, heads of two of the three princi- 
pal law schools of the country, while the reso- 


a Dean Lewis, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 
Law School 
PLATFORM COMMITTEE OF 
PARTY 
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lution relating to social and industrial justice 
was worked out with the collaboration of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, of Columbia. Such an array 
of names is indeed imposing, but one might 
easily infer that these experts in their various 
subjects merely foisted on the party their own 
individual views. Mr. Rowell denies that 
such was the fact. He says that the sub- 
committee worked an additional day and 
night on the material as presented, and-then 
the entire platform was debated, paragraph 
by paragraph, and line by line, by the full 
committee of forty-eight. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s relation to the platform 
has been frequently misunderstood and mis- 
represented. The result of the work of the 
sub-committee, which was merely a provis- 
ional draft, was glanced over by Colonel 
Roosevelt and generally approved by him. 
After the full committee had completed its 
work, he went over it again carefully with a 
group of the members of the committee con- 
sisting of Dean Lewis, William Allen White, 
and Mr. Rowell. He made many sug- 
gestions, some of which were accepted, but 
not all. 





WHAT MAKES VERMONT SIGNIFICANT IN 
PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 


ae intense interest that is always mani- 
fested during Presidential years in Ver- 
mont State elections held early in September 
has become a regular characteristic of our 
quadrennial campaigns. The size of the 
Republican majority in the Green Mountain 
State serves as a barometer in the making of 
election forecasts, and it has long been cus- 
tomary for Republicans and Democrats alike 
to accept as a reliable indication the rising or 
falling of that majority above or below the 
normal standard. If the Republican major- 
ity falls below a certain number of thousands, 
the Democrats expect a victory for their 
party in November, while if the majority re- 























WAKE UP, GENTLEMEN! 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago). 


mains normal, or rises above normal, the 
Republicans foretell their own success. 

In the October number of the Adlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Edward Stanwood, an acknowl- 
edged authority on the subject of Presidential 
elections, comments on the fact that the result 
in Vermont has, in almost all cases, been a 
sure prognostication of the outcome in No- 
vember. So far from being a superstition, 
Mr. Stanwood declares that this method of 
prediction is founded upon a philosophical 
principle that cannot be successfully disputed. 


Mr. Bryan was as surely defeated in 1896, when 
Vermont gave Grout 38,000 majority, as he was 
when the polls closed in November. In order to 
maintain this proposition it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that a single voter anywhere in the country 
changed his political intention as a consequence of 
the Vermont election, or that any man, previously 
undecided, determined to ‘jump on _ the band- 
wagon.” The real reason is that men in Indiana, 
in Idaho, and in Vermont, influenced by the same 
events, actuated by the same motives, and listen- 
ing to the same arguments, act the same way. 
Some of them, of course, are drawn in one direction, 
others in the opposite direction, according to what 
manner of men they are, and what original opinions 
and tendencies they represent. 

Grant that Vermont is not, politically speaking, 
a typical American community, yet it does contain 
all sorts and conditions of men, although in differ- 
ent proportions from the distribution in many other 
communities. When, therefore, it appears that 
there has or has not been a perceptible political 
change, caused by a movement by one or more of 
the many classes of population from one party to 
the other, the country is supplied with a reason- 
ably trustworthy view of the state of political senti- 
ment in Indiana, Idaho, and elsewhere. Events, it 
is true, may occur between September and Novem- 
ber that will affect and modify political action all 
over the country, and in Vermont as well; but they 
must be events, and not merely transitory waves of 
sentiment. ; 
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AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF OUR THIRD-TERM 
SUPERSTITION 


T is useful sometimes to see ourselves as 
others see us. We have become used to 
criticisms from our British cousins across the 
Atlantic, but it is something new to have our 
defects pointed out by a citizen of the young 
commonwealth of Australia. This is the 
task undertaken by Mr. Grant Hervey, 
Sectional President of the Foreign Affairs 
Department of the Young Australian Move- 
ment, in the New Age (London); and it can- 
not be charged against him that he displays 
any lack of assurance in the discharge of his 
self-imposed office of candid friend. His 
article, entitled ‘The American Third-term 
Superstition—What would Lincoln do?” 
was written before the last Republican Con- 
vention; but he thinks its appearance after 
that event may serve a useful purpose by 
“reminding the Americans that they are 
a branch of the Anglo-Saxon family of na- 
tions, and that an interest in their Presi- 
dential campaign, not inferior, but in some 
ways superior to their own, is taken abroad.’ 


He goes on to say: 


For it is one of the prime defects of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States that they are in some 
respects the most provincial-minded Anglo-Saxon 
people under the sun. A diligent perusal, for many 
months past, of all kinds of American magazines 
and newspapers, fails to provide any evidence 
which would show that the American people, as 
interpreted by their newspaper and magazine 
editors, even remotely understand the importance 
of their Presidential choice. They seem to regard 
the contest between Taft and Roosevelt, to say 
nothing of the personal rivalry between Woodrow 
Wilson, Underwood of Alabama, and Judson 
Harmon of Ohio, as a matter of purely American 
significance. The fervid Republican-Progressive 
who casts his ballot for Roosevelt in, say, Keokuk, 
Iowa, is only exceeded by the strenuous New Jersey 
Insurgent-Democrat in his disregard for the rela- 
tion between the Presidential personality and the 
etficacy of America’s participation in the affairs 
of the external world. This is where the inveterate 
provincialism of the American people works such 
harm with their better judgment. They weigh 
Taft, not against von Bethmann-Hollweg or even 
Asquith, but against Roosevelt and Senator La 
Follette. . . . The United States is the only first- 
class civilized nation that provides a_ political 
Procrustean bed, limited to an eight-years’ tenure, 
for its ablest statesmen. There may be—doubtless 
there are—many ridiculous: features about the 
governmental systems of European countries like 
England and Germany; .but even in the land of 
Bismarck, with all its Conservative traditions, the 
principle obtains that a statesman may hold office 
so long as his services seem useful to the nation. 
In the formative years of American history, when 
the Unitéd States had only a relatively small part 
to play in the domain of ‘Foreign Affairs, the rule 


that no American should hold Presidential office 
for more than two terms may have served a salu- 
tary purpose. But America to-day is abreast of 
totally different world-conditions. The external 
universe that existed at the time of the American 
Civil War has totally disappeared. There was no 
United Germany then, still less a modern Japan. 
Yet the American people, taking them in the bulk, 
although they are engaged in digging the equiva- 
lent of a new Suez Canal, still think and act along 
the lines laid down by that prehistoric Virginian 
warrior, George Washington. 


It has made “‘at least one intelligent Anglo- 
Saxon” very tired to wade through number- 
less columns of dissertations upon the views 
of “this extinct Mount Vernon oracle.” 
George Washington is as dead as Queen 
Anne; ahd “it is a great pity that the Ameri- 
can people, who are so sensible in most things, 
will not permit George Washington and his 
doctrines to remain peacefully in the grave.” 


But this great and vital fact remains impervious 
to all the provincial sentimentality of the American 
people—the fact that the time of Washington is 
not our time; that Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Hamilton, if they could emerge from the tomb, 
would be absolutely worthless to the American 
people as current political guides; and that, as 
a corollary, this nonsensical national attitude of 
obeisance towards Washington must be abandoned, 
and a more practical attitude adopted in America 
towards the problems of the present and of the 
coming time. 


America, we are told, has “become smitten 
with the disease of provincialism in its most 
virulent form.” 


The nation is meeting new needs, but false pride 
compels it to drag its ridiculous cult of Washington 
worship after it. The new men—the Theodore 
Roosevelts of America—are cognizant of the new 
needs of the new time; but they are measured by 
the outworn standards of the eighteenth century. 
Washington, for purely private reasons, refused 
to serve a third term as President. . . . But to 
take that personal predilection on the part of the 
first President, and to transform it into a Draconian 
law for the strict observance of all future Presi- 
dents, surely represents the apotheosis of pro- 
vincial inutility. . . . But however long it may be 
before the American nation gives over theWashing- 
ton cult, the external world has a right to demand 
that the United States shall forthwith win free 
from the trammels of the Washington third-term 
superstition! This, of course, may seem an arro- 
gant claim upon the part of a non-American 
observer. The American people, it may be sharply 
urged, have an exclusive right to prescribe their 
own Presidential conditions; and if they object 
to any man being President for a third term, that 
is their own affair. : 

Excusing himself for preaching to the 


American people on the ground that ex- 
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President Roosevelt when in England lec- 
tured the British—“ very rightly, it seems to 
us”—on their duty in Egypt, Mr. Hervey 
says: 


One hopes, therefore, to be pardoned for making 
the suggestion that, in place of the Washington 
third-term superstition, the American people 
should address to themselves this question: What 
would Lincoln do? The great President who held 
the United States together at the crucial epoch 
was assassinated shortly after the commencement 
of his second term. If Lincoln had lived, and if 
the necessities of the Reconstruction period had 
demanded a continuation of Lincoln’s Presidential 
sway, would the Illinois rail splitter have allowed 
the Washingtonian precedent to debar him from 
serving a third term? That is a question whose 
answer would cast an interesting light on Roose- 
velt’s nomination. ... But it ought to go on 
record that the peoples of these over-sea Common- 
wealths of the British Empire are vividly interested 
in Roosevelt’s success. When Roosevelt sent the 
American Fleet to Australia, he revolutionized 
this country’s attitude towards the United States. 
We want to see Roosevelt President again, that 
the Stars and Stripes may float level with our 
Australian Flag in the Pacific. 


The Democratic candidate, Governor 
Woodrow Wilson is, like Governor Judson 
Harmon of Ohio, “still on the side of pro- 
vincialism. They do not understand the 
tremendous part that America must play in 
world-politics in the near future.” 


It would be a tremendous disaster for the Anglo- 
Teutonic group of nations if... Wilson or 
Harmon were to be elected in 1912. Let the Amer- 
ican people make no mistake about it—it is the 
world, and not merely the United States that de- 
mands Roosevelt in action. . . . The Republican 
party had its beginning with Lincoln. Now. . 
there is a work of reconstruction to be carried 
through that calls for a man of the Lincoln cali- 
bre. And Roosevelt, with all his faults, is the only 
American leader who impresses the external world 
as being equal tothe job. . . . Taft isthe Balfour— 
allowing for minor discrepancies—of American pol- 
itics. Neither can lead his party to victory. There- 
fore the party must look elsewhere for a captain. 


Both England and America, Mr. Hervey 
thinks, would do well to make an end of 
provincialism and ponder earnestly the 


simple question: “What would Lincoln do?”’ 





SOCIALIST DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL 


ORGANIZATION 


T is a fact little known, that the Socialists 
are introducing among us a new type 
of political organization and new political 
methods very much in contrast with those to 
which, through long usage, we have become 
habituated, writes Prof. Robert F. Hoxie, of 
the University of Chicago, in the Journal of 
Political Economy, this contrast being most 
prominent in the matter of national conven- 
tions and the nomination of Presidential 
candidates. Thoughtful consideration of and 
an impartial judgment on this new departure 
of the Socialists compel one to say that it is 
evident that the old political organizations 
might with advantage take a leaf out of the 
book of the new party. For example: 


The chief characteristic of the Socialist party 
organically is the direct control of the party mem- 
bership and the consequent direct and individual 
responsibility of party representatives. This is 
exemplified in the election of the delegates to the 
national convention. Unlike the old parties, the 
Socialists hold no subordinate conventions for this 
purpose—either State, Congressional, district, or 
county. On the contrary, the representatives of 
each State are seated in the convention by the 
direct vote of the party membership in that State. 
Each voting member of the national convention 
therefore is an individual delegate at large from the 
State of his residence. By this method of election 
the local boss and the local machine are entirely 
eliminated. There is no preliminary wire-pulling, 


AND METHODS 


no herding of local officeholders, no packing of 
local delegate bodies, no exchange of political 
promises and favors, no force, and no fraud. As 
a consequence, contests are few and the delegate 
to the national convention goes to that body ordi- 
narily uninstructed, free from the tyranny of the 
unit rule, and beholden to no boss or machine. 


This independence of the rule of the machine 
and the boss, enjoyed by the individual So- 
cialist delegate, is equally characteristic of the 
convention as a whole. This is mainly due 
to the fact that ‘the Socialist convention, in 
marked contrast to those of the old parties, 
is altogether free from the dominating and 
manipulating influence of a national com- 
mittee unresponsive to the immediate will of 
the party membership.” 

Another striking contrast exists between 
the old party national committees and their 
duties and the Socialist national committee 
with its limited functions. Some of the more 
important differences may be summarized as 
follows: 


The old party national committees are elected 
for a term of four years. Consequently, at the 
time of performance of their most vital functions 
they represent the faction dominant four years 
previously. Their members are beyond party 
recall or control, inasmuch as the bodies which 
elected them had only temporary existence. It is 
evident that the natural purpose of such a com- 
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mittee is to continue in power the faction in control 
at the time of its appointment, and that, through 
its ability to determine the personnel of the tem- 
porary organization, and practically to name the 
temporary chairman, it is able to go very far 
toward the domination of the convention. This 
was amply demonstrated by the events of the last 
Republican convention. 

The Socialist national committee is elected 
directly by the party membership for short terms; 
its members are subject to recall at any time by 
referendum vote of the party in the States which 
they represent; and their duties in connection with 
the national convention are defined by the party 
constitution: namely, (1) to issue the call; (2) to 
publish a roster of accredited delegates; (3) formu- 
late rules and order of business; (4) through the 
chairman to call the convention to order; (5) to 
make reports and recommendations to it after it 
is organized. But it has no power to pass upon 
the credentials of delegates nor to interfere with 
the organization, temporary or permanent, of the 
convention itself, 


Thus the old party committee is “an instru- 
ment so devised that it may easily stand above 
the party will, and hold the convention in 
the grip of the mortmain,” while the So- 
cialist committee is ‘‘to the convention 


merely a helpful device in the transaction of ’ 


its business, and to the party membership a 
responsive servant.” 

The avoidance of factional and boss rule 
by the convention is further secured by the 
mode of apportionment of delegates and by 
the character of its organization. 


The convention meets with the slate absolutely 
clean. There is no steering committee behind the 
scenes, no temporary chairman preappointed to 
execute the will of a faction. . . . The delegates 
are brought to order by the chairman of the 
national committee, the roll is called to ascertain 
the number of uncontested delegates, and these dele- 
gates proceed to perfect the organization. Nomina- 
tions for temporary chairman and secretary are 
made from the floor and election is usually by 
show of hands. The uncontested delegates proceed 
at once to the nomination and election of the 
members of the regular committees, including the 
committee on contested seats. . . . The tempo- 
rary chairman is continued as the executive of the 
permanent organization, but he is continued for 
the day only, and throughout the life of the con- 
vention a new chairman is elected at the beginning 
of each day’s session. 


Other features of the Socialist convention 
contrasting strongly with the old party con- 
ventions are: 


No scheming and no leadership in the conven- 
tion: certainly there are none of the ordinary evi- 
dences of these things in the establishment of 
headquarters, the holding of caucuses, the delivery 
of emotional appeals, and attempts to stampede the 
delegates by demonstrations and counterdemon- 
strations—things so characteristic of the old 
party tactics. Nor is there ever an evidence of the 


existence of a steam roller... . Everything is 
dragged into the open, dictation by no man is 
tolerated, and any attempt at gavel rule is met 
and defeated by quick appeal. 


Professor Hoxie notes, in passing, the re- 
sults which would have followed the use of 
Socialist methods by the Republican party in 
connection with the Presidential nomination 
this year. 


First, State representation in the convention in 
proportion to party membership would have 
greatly reduced Taft’s strength by cutting down 
the relative number of Southern delegates. Second, 
Roosevelt delegates would probably have been 
seated without contest in those States where the 
party vote was in his favor. Third, it is likely 
that the majority of contests would have been 
decided in Roosevelt’s favor, because he would then 
doubtless have had a majority of the uncontested 
delegates. Fourth, this being the case, the con- 
vention would in any event have been organized 
by the Roosevelt forces—they would have elected 
the temporary chairman and the convention com- 
mittees. In short, Roosevelt’s nomination would 
have been practically certain. 





In one particular the Sociaiist convention 
constitutes a remarkable innovation in Amer- 
ican politics: there sit in this body, but with- 
out vote, besides the voting delegates, the 
translator-secretaries of several affiliated 
foreign-speaking organizations, members of 
special committees appointed at previous 
conventions, and the executive secretary and 
the executive committee. Thus the conven- 
tion has more the appearance of a congress 
than of a typical nominating body. Indeed, 
“the nomination of Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates is a matter of such 
minor importance that at the last convention 
nominating speeches were not allowed and 
the whole matter was disposed of during a 
portion of one afternoon session.” 

But the most significant feature of all, and 
one which is absolutely unique in American 
politics, is the research method of the conven- 
tion and its committees, which are “not sup- 
posed to confine their work to an exegesis of 
Marx, but to secure the facts and interpret 
them scientifically.” The Socialist party 
attitude is neither fixed nor dogmatic. The 
party program is being ‘slowly and painfully 
wrought out on the basis of an honest attempt 
to face the facts.”’ 

As suggested above, ‘“‘the Socialists in this 
country are creating a political organization 
and political methods that are worth con- 
sideration,” because of their merits as “ possi- 
ble contributions to a more wholesome, more 
democratic, and more progressive expression 
of the social will.” 
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ENGLAND’S EX-PREMIER BALFOUR AS A MAN 
OF LETTERS 

















MR. BALFOUR SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO WHEN HE 
FINISHED “THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF” 


[' we remember rightly, it was Mr. Frederic 
Harrison who began a book review with 
the remark: ‘‘ Premiers not uncommonly write 
sad stuff, and we should be thankful if the 
stuff be amusing.’’ Assuming, for courtesy’s 
sake, the correctness of the dictum of so high 
a literary authority as the critic cited, the 
inevitable ‘exception which proves. the rule” 
is forthcoming in the person of the Right 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, British Prime Min- 
ister from 1902 to 1905. If what Mr. Balfour 
has written is not “amusing,” it certainly 
cannot be correctly characterized as ‘“‘sad 
stuff.” 

Dr. James Mofiatt, in the London Bookman, 
writes of Mr. Balfour “from the point of 
view of literature, not of politics or phi- 
losophy.” He finds it difficult to ascertain 
the ex-Minister’s literary interests and quality 
from what he has published, owing to the fact 
that ‘‘his main interests lie, intellectually, in 
philosophy, from Bacon to Bergson.” But, 
although literature occupies an incidental 
place in the interests of Mr. Balfour, he has 
now and then defined his position toward it 
as a branch of culture. He holds, for ex- 
ample, that it is “a supreme function of 


? 


literature to cheer us up,” as the following 
passage, cited by Dr. Moffatt, shows: 


I do not deny at all, of course, that things sad, 


sorrowful, tragic, even drab, may be and are sus-. 


ceptible of artistic treatment, . . . but for my own 
part I prefer more cheerful weather. . . . What I 
ask from literature mainly is that in a world which 
is full of sadness and difficulty, in which you go 
through a day’s stress and come back from your 
work weary, you should find in literature some- 
thing which represents life, which is true, in the 
highest sense of truth, to what is or is imagined to 
be true, but which does not cheer us. 


On this Dr. Moffatt pertinently remarks: 


This is a preference in which he [Mr. Balfour] 
has many stout allies. Sir Henry Taylor and 
Walt Whitman were poles apart in poetry, but 
they agreed that this was the chief end of verse. 
Schopenhauer was not a politician who needed 
refreshment for the intellect after a Commons 
debate, but he declared acidly that high culture 
leads us to seek entertainment almost entirely from 
books and not from human beings. Even Mat- 
thew Arnold held the same view—‘‘ The life of the 
people is such that in literature they require joy.” 


The pleasure-giving qualities of literature 
have always appealed to Mr. Balfour with 
curious force. In his address to the students 
of St. Andrews University he declared: 


I am deliberately of opinion that it is the pleas- 
ures and not the spiritual or temporal profits of 
literature which most require to be preached in the 
ear of the ordinary reader. . . . Why should not 
reading be desultory sometimes? Is there any law 
against indulgence in a literary saunter? 


Dr. Moffatt is inclined to think that Mr. 
Balfour’s favorite period in English literature 
is the eighteenth century. His excursions for 
pleasure in the field of books “bring him into 
the curiously large company of those who 
haunt the age of Johnson, Swift, Walpole, and 
Addison. His interest in Berkeley is well 
known.” The authors of the middle third of 
the nineteenth century have not much charm 
for him. He says: “I turn with pleasure 
from Thackeray and Dickens to Scott and 
Miss Austen, even from Tennyson and 
Browning to Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Shelley.” His style, says Dr. Moffatt, 
“shows distinct affinities with the prose of the 
great essayists in the eighteenth century.” 
Huxley (who knew good English when he saw 
it) characterized it as “flowing like a smooth 
stream, sparkling with wit, and rippling with 
sarcasms enough to take away any reproach 
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of monotony.”” These qualities are not per- 
haps so prominent in his books on philosophy 
(“A Defense of Philosophic Doubt” and 
“The Foundations of Belief’) as in his 
numerous pamphlets on subjects “ranging 
from music to matter, from politics to re- 
ligion.” Dr. Moffatt’s judgment is that, 
“upon the whole, Mr. Balfour cannot be 
called a man of letters in the strict sense of 
the term. .-. . He has rarely given himself 
to literary subjects, and when he has handled 
them it has been with a general or philosophic 
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air.”’ It was, however, “in the true vein of 
a man of letters that he protested, at the 
recent dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, 
against the tendency to find sociological 
causes for literature.” 

Mr. Balfour’s writings have been produced 
in the intervals of a busy life. Born in 1848, 
he has been a member of the British House of 
Commons ever since he was 26 years old. 
He has held most of the important offices of 
state, finally succeeding in the premiership 
his uncle, the late Marquis of Salisbury. 


MODERN JAPAN AND HER DEBT TO THE 
LATE EMPEROR 


i G the many articles relative to the 
recently deceased Emperor of Japan 
that have appeared in the periodical press 
few, if any, have exceeded in interest and 
importance a contribution to the Correspond- 
ant (Paris), entitled “Le Japon au Moment 
d’un Changement de Régne.” The article 
is unsigned, but it has evidently been written 
by some one exceptionally well informed con- 
cerning his subject. Referring to the claim— 


declared unassailable by Japanese historians 
—that Mutsuhito was the 12st of an un- 
broken line of rulers originating with Jimm 
Tenn6 in the year 680 B.c:, the writer says: 
“Tt is highly probable that the ancestors of 
Mutsuhito were reigning when Tyre and 
Sidon were at the apogee of their greatness 
and while Carthage victoriously held its 
own against Rome.’’ But of all this long list 
of emperors the late ruler will ever remain 
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PRINCE HIROHITO, THE JAPANESE CROWN PRINCE 


the most famous for his part in “the extraor- 
dinary transformation which in a compara- 
tively few years has made of Nippon—that 
group of islands scarcely known, save for 
its geishas and through the comic operas— 
a great empire whose armies and navies 
have proved themselves equally formidable, 
and which ranks to-day among the greatest 
of the world powers.” 

In this transformative work the all-power- 
ful factor was the personality of the Emperor. 
It is impossible, says the Correspondant 
writer, for Occidentals, even the most exalted 
royalists of old Europe, to form a correct 
idea of what the Emperor represents in the 
eyes of the Japanese. He is “the center of 
the nation, the sun of the Japanese universe, 
the keystone of the arch of the national edi- 
fice, and (to quote from the late W. T. Stead’s 
“Japan by the Japanese’’), God and man on 
the earth. He cites also Dr. Nitobe, a dis- 
tinguished Japanese, as having said: 

The love that we bear to the Emperor naturally 
carries with it love for the country over which he 
reigns. Our patriotism is sustained by two senti- 
ments: our personal love for the sovereign and our 


common love for the soil which has given us birth 
and which guards the ashes of our fathers. 


It is a noteworthy fact that, ultramodern 
though the ‘“‘new Japan” may be, she remains 


a 


wholly Japanese in her attitude toward the 
imperial house. Europeans and Americans 
cannot realize the extent to which the tradi- 
tional belief in the imperial virtues is rooted 
in the Japanese people, nor what a powerful 
source of strength in the national life it is. 
The Correspondant writer is at pains to 
illuminate Western readers on this point. 


During the Russo-Japanese War, as also during 
the previous war with China, certain European 
journals were wont to joke when the successes of the 
Japanese arms were attributed to ‘“‘the virtues of 
the Emperor.” The Japanese people, however, 
took these affirmations literally. When Field 
Marshal Oyama, Generals Nogi and Kuroki, and 
Admiral Togo attributed their victories to ‘‘the 
imperial virtues,” they did more than employ a 
mere formula: they gave expression to an unshak- 
able popular belief. As a high Japanese official 
once said: ‘We feel that the ancestors of the Em- 
peror, who are also ours, since the whole nation 
forms only one family, are at our side; that they 
watch over us and help us to conquer our enemies. 
This is what we mean when we speak of victories 
gained through ‘the virtues of the Emperor.’ ”’ 


The Emperor often influenced the policy 
of his ministers, for his activity and intelli- 
gence were undoubted; but: his principal 
work was “that of being the chief of the state, 
the living symbol of the national life and of 
the sentiment of the country.” His chief 
merit was that “he confided the affairs of the 
Empire to men of great valor, and main- 
tained in office, in spite of the votes of the 
deputies, those in whom he had confidence.” 

After the victories over Russia and the 
occupation of Corea, the Emperor and his 
counselors were convinced that Japan could 
not remain in the conquered positions. 


With that remarkable prevision which has not 
ceased to guide the policy of Japan since the day 
when European and American threats forced her, 
in spite of herself, to issue from her isolation, the 
conviction was realized that the supremacy of the 
Pacific was a‘condition indispensable to the se- 
curity of the empire. It has been stated that the 
Emperor [Mutsuhito] was, with Marquis Ito, the 
first to see the necessity of the domination by 
Japan of the Pacific; but however this may be, it 
can with certainty be stated that to-day supremacy 
in that ocean has become a national ambition and 
one that has entered so deeply into the soul of the 
Japanese people that it will continue to dominate. 
their policy. ‘‘The gods have ordained that the 
Rising Sun shall mount triumphant over the 
eastern ocean and shine supreme over its seas.” 
This is the destiny, affirmed by her historians, 
that Japan is preparing herself to fulfil. . . . The 
Japanese have studied the history of Europe with 
a care which would surprise European statesmen. 
These studies were made under the special direc- 
tions of the Emperor. 


The Correspondant writer enters at consid- 
erable length into this question, with here 
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and there a palpable thrust at the United 
States. Thus he says: “The statesmen of 
the United States consider that it is to North 
America that the future supremacy [among 
the powers] should pass; but Japan does not 
so intérpret the lessons of history.” He then 
comes to the questions of the hour—the 
future of China and the Chinese loan, con- 
cerning which he writes with considerable 
warmth. He says, in substance: 


The Emperor [Mutsuhito] died at the moment 
when Japan found herself face to face with a situa- 
tion as grave as the war with Russia. Important 
secret influences are playing a part in the Chinese 
revolution , unsuspected by the public. The “‘yel- 
low peril’”’ discovered by William II does not 
exist in the sense of which one hears; meanwhile 
a ‘‘white peril’’ exists for the yellow race, and it is 
of a nature more formidable than war. It is clear 
to Japanese statesmen that the outcome of the 
loan to China, under the conditions it is sought to 
force upon the borrower, will be that China will 
be practically placed in dependence upon the 
lenders, and that she will be virtually lost to Japan, 
who is indebted herself to the same powers to the 
extent of about 1,500,000,000 yen, for which she 
pays annually an interest charge of about 200,000,- 
ooo yen. Russian threats were as nothing com- 
pared with the present actual peril. Japan can 
resist by force of arms: she knows how to fight 
and has proved it. But against the bankers 
of Judeo-international finance—this is another 
matter. 

The capital question for Japan to-day is, ‘What 
is to become of China and of the interests which 
Japan has created there since the conclusion of 
the campaign in Manchuria?” The United 
States and England supported Japan in her 
struggle against Russia because she was fighting 
their battles as well as her own; but when she had 
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conquered, these two friends became possessed 
of one and the same idea—that of preventing 
Japan from reaping the fruit of her victory. To- 
day China seems destined to be lost to Japanese 
influence: the great empire, fallen into the hands 
of European and American financiers, may become 
a powerful state, but she can never become what 
Japan had hoped she might be. This question of 
the Chinese loan is therefore regarded by Japan 
with the greatest anxiety. A struggle is beginning 
between the yellow millions of European and 
American gold and the millions of the yellow men 
of Japan; and in this conflict it is neither armies 
nor fleets that the latter dread. Irritation on the 
subject increases in Japan, and the West will 
act wisely in proceeding slowly and with extreme 
prudence. It is a policy as dangerous as little 
generous to press one’s debtor to the point of 
exasperation. 


The air of defiance characterizing these 
remarks is still more prominent in the writér’s 
allusions to a probable entente between Russia 
and Japan, about which he has this to say: 


On every side Japan finds herself face to face 
with difficulties far greater than those she has 
hitherto encountered; and the loss of the sovereign 
who for forty-five years had so brilliantly directed 
her destinies would be for her at such a moment 
a very great misfortune’ if the statesmen who 
were his collaborators, counselors, and guides were 
not at hand to aid and enlighten the new emperor, 
in the recognition of whose worth all are agreed. 
Russia seeks incessantly to resume her march to- 
ward the Far East. Considerations of every nature 
prompted her, before undertaking anew this pur- 
suit of her old ambitions, to confer with Japan; 
and it is within the range of probability that an 
agreement will be concluded between the two 
powers relative to their mutual policy in China. 
Any other power will be very ill advised to in- 
terfere. 





THE PROSPECTS FOR AERIAL WARFARE 


A VAST field of operations is opened up 
by the proposed use of flying-machines 
in war. That they will revolutionize the old 
methods of warfare seems, when we consider 
their probable, or possible, scope, almost self- 
evident. Major Belleville gives an interest- 
ing treatment of this subject in the Deutsche 
Revue (Berlin). : 

With the great interest which the 
French have from remote times displayed in 
aerial navigation, the wide promise of the 
military uses to which it could be put has 
made the strongest appeal and found the 
most general and active support among 
them. France, consequently, surpasses all 
other countries to-day in the aerial craft 
industry as well as in the efficient manning of 
airships, and is increasing its strength in this 
direction, so that it may dominate the 


“aerial ocean” in war. Says Major Belle- 
ville, in the article mentioned: 


As long as flying-machines were mainly used as 
material for experiment a small number sufficed, 
but to form an effective arm of the military ser- 
vice, their number must be essentially multiplied, 
particularly in view of the fact that they are short- 
lived even in peace, and will, naturally, be far more 
soin war. A recent public subscription in France, 
having for its object the procuring of flying- 
machines for the army, amounted to three million 
francs, and the French Minister of War de- 
manded and obtained twelve millions for the cur- 
rent year and contemplates a further demand of 
ten millions for the present and twenty-five mil- 
lions for the ensuing years. It is hoped that, 
through the national funds, the country will have 
at its disposal at the close of the year twenty-seven 
field and five fort squadrons, consisting of 344 
flying-machines, equipped with the requisite num- 
ber of pilots, troops, and all the necessary techni- 
cal arrangements. 
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AN AEROPLANE BEING TESTED BY OFFICERS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


Germany and all the other great powers 
are working on the same lines, and it is un- 
questionable, therefore, that in any future 
war battles in the air by opposing airships as 
well as attacks by them upon all other forms 
of military resistance and defense will play a 
great role. This introduces a new factor 
into warfare which demands military consid- 
eration, but is also of great general interest. 


ee have nothing in common in structure, 
use, and effect with any other engine of war, and 
resemble torpedo-boats only in so far as both 
operate mainly by explosive projectiles, firearms 
being, necessarily, subsidiary in either. The vari- 
ety of construction, other peculiarities, notably 
their different mediums of transit, preclude here, 
too, any further comparisons or conclusions; the 
methods of use of this fourth arm must, therefore, 
be ascertained by theoretical considerations and 
practical experiments and experiences. 

We assume that the main general characteris- 
tics of airships are familiar. As regards their 
operations, the chief point to be noted is that in 
war a vast field of activity is opened to them, both 
as regards the ascertainment of the condition of the 
enemy and the ability of inflicting direct injury 
upon the latter by explosives, the only limit being 
drawn by their equipment and carrying power. 
Aeroplanes, it may be assumed, can fly continu- 


ously 200 kilometers from their starting-point; 
dirigible balloons a greater distance, of course, 


but on account of their great diversity no definite 
estimate can be given. The Zeppelin machines 
are, in this respect, too, superior to all others. 
If they rise sufficiently high—aeroplanes 500 
meters, dirigible balloons over 1200 meters—they 


have little to fear from the enemy’s artillery, the 
first because of their rapid flight and small size, but 
mainly on account of being indistinguishable from 
those of their enemies. The dirigible balloons are 
in a less favorable position, and must therefore fly 
higher; but as soon as they have passed the out- 
posts they likewise cannot be attacked, as the 
firing would jeopardize the attacking troops in a 
wide range. 

Far more danger is offered by the opposing air- 
ships, which will therefore have to be repulsed or 
annihilated in order to continue one’s way. Here, 
too, the aeroplane has the advantage over the bal- 
loon of greater speed and ascension; the latter’s 
crew, on the other hand, can attack that of the 
enemy with firearms with better hope of success. 


Now, the question arises as to what flying- 
machines should and can do in the special 
phases of war. In the first place, in warfare 
on land. 


The new feature here will be that in future it is 
not those troops alone that are near the enemy— 
marching, fighting, or camping—who will be ex- 
posed to attack, but those far in the rear, as well 
as the military trains, the rear lines of commu- 
nication, supplies, etc., which have hitherto been 
protected by the army in front. This constant 
menace and activity by the enemy will grow 
excessively irksome. And when the antagonist 
is mobilizing his forces, airships can attack im- 
portant military structures— barracks, arsenals, 
flying-machine sheds, railway stations and trains, 
bridges, etc. 

No less important or numerous are the tasks 
which airships will have to tackle during and after 
a battle. They must, primarily, ascertain the 
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strength and disposition of the opponent’s troops, 
the direction of their activity, and so on, and in 
case they occupy a defensive post, the lay of the 
land within and without. Besides this activity, to 
be kept up during the battle, they must give vig- 
orous assistance by explosives hurled at the troops, 
to prevent their advance and reduce their fighting 
efficiency. They can, moreover, deliver a sudden 
command to remote divisions or bear news from 
the latter to the superior commanders. 

The sphere of the air-ship is even more com- 
prehensive and decisive in siege warfare. Here it 
will completely revolutionize, in attack and defense, 
the existing methods. On the one hand, the ag- 
gressor can ascertain with exactitude the condi- 
tion of the fortified place; on the other, he will 
hardly succeed in surprising the enemy by an 
assault, as long as the latter is provided with a con- 
siderable aerial fleet. 

Finally, as to the effect of flying-machines 
in a naval conflict. Here it is notably the 
dirigible balloons that are destined to play an 
important part, since their wide radius of 
activity permits them to ascertain the ap- 
proach of the enemy’s ships, their line of 


action, strength, etc.; while they can be at- 
tacking them, besides, with explosive pro- 
jectiles. 


The larger vessels will be a sufficiently large 
target, and it seems more than probable that a 
close blockade and a bombarding of ports and 
coast defenses will, consequently, be prevented. 
Whether and with what success air-ships will take 
part in battles upon the open sea depends upon the 
distance of the scene of action from land. _ Dirigi- 
ble balloons cannot be transported even upon the 
largest war vessels, but the navy could make good 
use of aeroplanes so constructed that they can rise 
from and rest upon the water. 


In aerial warfare, too, the writer concludes, 
attack is the best means of defense; it is 
urgently necessary, therefore, that the Ger- 
mans also should create a powerful aerial 
fleet, efficient in commanders and in all its de- 
tails, at least equal, but preferably superior, 
to that of any of their possible and probable 
enemies. 


HENRI POINCARE AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS 


— sudden and untimely death of Henri 
Poincaré, the illustrious mathematician 
and physicist, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-eight, has evoked a great mass of 
eulogy and critical appreciation in the 
French press. 

Though a member of the French Academy 
for more than a quarter of a century, the na- 
ture and quality of Poincaré’s achievements 
are comparatively little known to American 
readers, even of the cultivated classes. This 
is largely due to the austere and recondite 
nature of his studies, which embraced the 
more ultimate reaches of mathematical phys- 
ics and astronomy. 

It has been well said of him that “in sur- 
veying his work one has the impression of a 
veritable scientific monument whose base re- 
poses on the mathematical conquests of cen- 
turies, and whose summit glows in the lumi- 
nous and infinite spaces of ‘celestial me- 
chanics.’”’ 

The study of such mathematical problems 
as groups and functions, differential equa- 
tions, and integration led him logically to 
applied analysis in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. Thus prepared, he was ready to 
attack the most difficult questions in analyt- 
ical and celestial mechanics, such as fluid 
masses in rotation, theories concerning the 
tides, the planets, the earth and the moon— 
in brief, cosmogonic hypotheses of the widest 
range. ; 


The problems of mathematical physics 
likewise attracted him strongly and he investi- 
gated with much success the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, optics, electricity and electrotech- 
nique, cathodic rays, and Hertzian waves. 

His most remarkable works are the three 
volumes entitled “Science and Method,” 
“Science and Hypothesis,” and “The Value 
of Science.” 
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But he found time also to prepare the 
series of brief biographies included in a 
fourth work, “Scientists and Writers,” 
(Savants et Ecrivains). This is of very wide 
general appeal, including as it does appre- 
ciative accounts of such scientific luminaries 
as Curie, Laguerre, d’Hermite, Tisseraud, 
Bertrand, Berthelot, Lord Kelvin and Mau- 
rice Loewy. 

The introduction to this work contains a 
passage so luminous in its valuation of men 
of genius and so illuminative of the lofty atti- 
tude of its author toward the pursuit of 
truth that we cannot refrain from quoting it. 

“Among savants,” he says, “disinterested- 
ness is a general virtue: the appetite for 
money is almost always unknown to them. 
. . . But then any forms of disinterestedness 
other than that toward money. . . There are 
men who seek influence and others who dis- 
dain it; the first have an excuse—it is that 
they desire it not solely for themselves, but 
for their ideas; and again, that the world of 
science cannot dispense with administrators 
occupied with its temporal interests. But 
my preference is for the others, whom no ex- 
terior care distracts from their laborious 
dream. 

‘Men of science should be equally indiffer- 
ent to fame; when one has had the happi- 
ness of making a discovery, what happiness 
can there be in giving it one’s name, after the 
joy of having contemplated, for an instant, 
truth face to face? And should we not re- 
mind ourselves that the world is as grateful 
to the anonymous inventor of the wheel, or 
of fire, as if it knew how to pronounce the 
syllables of his name? Do I need to add that 
all the world does not think thus, or at least, 
does not act as if it did?”’ 

Shortly after Poincaré’s election to the 
Academy, Marcel Prévost, now one of “the 
Forty Immortals” himself penned an estimate 
of his genius, ‘“‘than which nothing could be 
more penetrating or more just,”’ according to 
Les Annales (Paris), from which we quote 
some passages: 


This is a name of European—or as we say to- 
day—of world-wide celebrity. Not only culti- 
vated people, but the humblest pupils in scientific 
or industrial schools, over the whole surface of the 
globe, have read it and pronounced it; it will be 
the same, indefinitely, for succeeding generations, 
for geometry has not age nor country: Archi- 
medes and Euclid are of all places and all times. 
This is probably the best known French name 
since that of Berthelot, for scientific fame, in the 
twentieth century, emits sound-waves larger and 
more sonorous than artistic or even political 
fame... . 

The reverse side of this dazzling medal is that 


between the crowd that repeats admiringly the 
name of such a savant and the savant himself, there 
is no common intellectual measure. The hum- 
blest, the least educated admirers of a Puvis de 
Chavannes, of a Hervieu, of a Saint-Saéns, of a 
Rostand, comprehend something of the art they 
admire. While even those whom a Henri Poin- 
caré might deem his peers confess the difficulty 
they have in following him upon certain paths he 
has opened. Those who are not eminent in mathe- 
matics are reduced to admire him from afar, com- 
prehending only the titles and general direction of 
his discoveries. As for the crowd, they admire 
with confidence, without possessing any means of 
‘controlling’ their admiration. If you imagine a 
theater, where, in almost complete obscurity, a 
new drama by an illustrious author, is played in a 
language unknown to the spectators, you will 
realize pretty nearly the relative positions of the 
great public and of such a savant as Henri Poin- 
caré. 


Poincaré was born in 1854, entered the 
Polytechnic School in 1873, and six years 
later was a mining engineer and doctor of 
science. He was a professor of analysis at 
Caen and then at Paris, and was elected to 
the geometry section of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1886. “A perfect intellectual 
machine has traversed without incident the 
road upon which it received its initial pro- 
pulsion.” 

Besides mathematical analysis, astronom- 
ical mechanics, and mathematical physics, 
he has written profoundly on scientific philos- 
ophy. 

“But what the public should learn and re- 
member,” says Prévost, “is that all the 
labors pursued by Poincaré in the different 
realms of pure science have a common char- 
acter, that of generalization. To take a par- 
ticular method, restricted to the solution of 
a particular problem, and to extract from it a 
general method which should resolve an in- 
finitely vaster category of problems: such 
was his constant tendency. In all the quar- 
ters of the mysterious forest in which he 
labored a path was pierced and a great hori- 
zon opened. By this is he distinguished from 
other very meritorious scientists, who are 
able by obstinate grubbing, to make a clear- 
ing about themselves as a center, without a 
vista to open country.”’ : 


* * * * 


After giving specific examples he con- 
tinues: 

Thus, whatever realms of science have 
been invaded and annexed by Henri Poin- 
caré, he has immediately put them in order 
and administered them comprehensively, as 
do all true conquerors. 

“Tt would have been highly improbable 
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that such a faculty of generalization should 
not have exercised itself on the most general 
of scientific objects: the philosophy of science. 

“The general reader is better advised of 
this matter than of his purely mathematical 
works, for the volumes in which the philos- 
opher has exposed his doctrine have obtained 


a dazzling success. They have the format and 
the price of an ordinary novel, but many 
novelists would be satisfied with a sale com- 
parable to that of “Science and Hypothesis,” 
about 20,000 copies. Similarly, the “Value 
of Science’’ and “Science and Method” are 
in every hand.” 





A REPUBLICAN’S PLEA FOR A MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE 


A joy has come to French royalist 
circles and a corresponding dismay to 
republicans by the publication in the Paris 
Soleil of a letter written by M. Emile Flour- 
ens who was French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at the time of the celebrated Schnae- 
bele incident that nearly precipitated a war 
between France and Germany in 1887. 

The occasion for the letter was given, ac- 
cording to a royalist paper, Defense de Seine 
et Marne, by a reproach addressed to M. 
Flourens recently by the well-known former 
editor of the Paris Libre Parole, Edouard 
Drumont, that, when Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he had prevented war between 
France and Germany, and thus lost a great 
opportunity to avenge the defeats and re- 
trieve the disasters of 1870. 

An analysis of the Flourens letter with 
comments appeared in a recent issue of the 
Action Francaise, another royalist paper, 
and revealed some remarkable facts of the 
diplomacy of the day as well as the trend of 
thought among certain Frenchmen now. 
M. Flourens comes out unequivocally for 
monarchical rule, and gives as his reasons the 
experience he went through at the Foreign 
Office in those long past critical days. He 
had to choose between submitting to Bis- 
marck or plunging France into all the perils 
of another conflict with inadequate resources 
and division in the government. At that time 
Boulanger on the black horse was the popu- 
lar idol but incessant difficulties hindered his 
course. To please Clemenceau, Boulanger had 
dismissed before their time eighteen thousand 
infantry soldiers. President Grévy opposed 
their recall on the ground that it would be 
treated by Germany as a provocation. “ But 
Boulanger had confidence,” said Drumont. 

“You would not speak that way,” replied 
Flourens, “if you had heard as I have, the 
generals placed at the head of our great mili- 
tary commands.” 


All recognized in him great bravery and declared 
that he was an ideal: leader to head squadrons in 


an heroic charge, but they all denied him the power 
of conception necessary to direct the operations 
of an army; they did not admit that he had cool- 
ness or scientific knowledge of the art of war. 
Falling back on this undisguised encouragement 
from the Elysée, Boulanger’s adversaries went so 
far as to announce that they would refuse obedience 
to such an incapable. 

It pleased some to represent the President of the 
Republic as powerless; that is an error. When he 
is infatuated with a minister he makes a dictator 
of him who, like Delcassé, to accomplish the exe- 
cution of his plans, can pass by the Cabinet as 
well as Parliament. When on the other hand he 
bungles his suggestions, when he refuses or delays 
his signature to the most important documents, 
he makes it impossible for him to carry on his 
duties. 


Such was the attitude of Grévy toward 
Boulanger. He would not see in the Schnae- 
bele incident anything but an episode in his 
fight against Boulanger and wished to turn 
it to his own profit. Germany, he believed, 
had come to aid him to drive from the War 
Office a man not easy to dislodge. “‘A dan- 
gerousillusion,” says L’A ction Francaise, “‘em- 
anating from de Lesseps and entertained by 
our (the French) Ambassador at Berlin.” 
Even during Cabinet Councils, President 
Grévy thought only of thwarting his Minister 
of War, and on one occasion treated him in 
such a way that he threw his portfolio on the 
table and left the room. M. Goblet ran after 
him and brought him back, promising that 
“everything would be arranged.” 

M. Flourens also recalls how in 1877 an 
alliance between the French parliament and 
Germany was made. Before going to Berlin, 
Crispi then Prime Minister of Italy, passed 
through Paris. There he saw Gambetta and 
had a long interview with him, and quickly 
understood how he could take advantage of 
the necessities of the new Republic, and he 
had not much trouble in convincing Bismarck. 
M. Flourens then explains the process: 


The editor of Crispi’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ [already re- 
viewed in the pages of this REVIEW] that after these 
interviews, relations were established between 
Crispiand Gambetta. He publishes in fac-similea 
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letter of Gambetta’s which accredited his friend 
Armand Ruiz as his confidential agent with Crispi, 
while Crispi appointed Francesco Cucchi as his 
with Bismarck. From then the compact was sealed 
and Gambetta launched his war-cry, ‘‘Clericalism, 
that is the enemy.’’ While Gambettaism was 
dominant, we lived under the dictatorship of Bis- 
marck. That dictatorship oppressed not only 
our external policy but our internal affairs. 


M. Flourens then gives the proofs which 
go back to the time when he was at the For- 
eign Office, and of which the dismissal of 
Delcassé under Rouvier was only the continu- 
ation. He says: 

When I came to the Quai d’Orsay, nothing was 
done which had not received the approbation of 
the Wilhelmstrasse (Berlin). The ambassador 
of England and the Ambassador of Russia refused 
to chat with me, objecting ‘‘ what use is it our talk- 
ing to you if all we say is reported in Berlin.” This 
was the policy followed by all the opportunist 
ministries. 

At the moment of the Schnaebele incident 
the opportunist party was under the thumb 
of Reinach who declared he would turn every- 
thing upside down if Boulanger was not 
thrown overboard. But around Reinach, 
Gambetta’s heir, all the world was playing 
its part in the comedy of “The Revenge.” 
Finally, to crown the edifice as he says, M. 
Flourens the visit of M. Floquet who was 
solemnity itself. After severely criticizing 
the inertia of the government’ which was 
doing nothing to relieve the anxiety of the 
cauntry, he declared that it was necessary to 
call the two Chambers together in order to 
come to some decision. ‘‘What decision?” 
asked M. Flourens. ‘Congress will con- 
sider,” replied Floquet grandiosely. ‘‘ Will 
Congress vote for war? Will you yourself 


vote for it,” asked Flourens. “No, certainly 
not,” said F loquet with determination. “Then 
let me attend to my affairs,” said Flourens, 
and he turned Floquet out of his office. 

L’ Action Francaise then goes on to say 
that the cause of the impotence of Republican 
governments in foreign affairs are the internal 
politics, and that only under a monarch, as 
M. Flourens, himself a republican, has con- 
vinced himself, can a nation act with prompt- 
ness, energy and oneness of purpose, and, 
curiously enough, quotes proofs furnished by 
what it calls the Republican anarchy in 
Poland, confirming, as it sees it, the Republi- 
can anarchy in France illustrated by the 
opinions. expressed by M. Emile Flourens 
after a critical experience in office as Minister 
of Foreign affairs. 

The conclusions both of M. Flourens and 
of L’Action Francaise, seem when closely 
examined somewhat forced, for nowadays 
with the spread of education and a free press 
even despots are no longer absolute; they 
have to consider the popular will. A promi- 
nent German writer, referring to the recent 
meeting between the Emperor of Russia and 
the German Kaiser, and its barrenness of 
result, declares the conviction that ‘“‘the 
friendships of monarchs have no longer the 
significance they had seventy and forty 
years ago,” from which the deduction may be 
drawn that so far from the reéstablishment 
of royalty being of advantage to France it 
would be more likely to fall under the domina- 
tion of some interest such as drove the Em- 
peror, Napoleon III., to Sedan and France 
to reéstablish the Republic which M. Flour- 
ens so singularly depreciates. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF RADIUM 


HE most wonderful thing about the mar- 
velous metal radium, discovered by the 
gifted Polish scientist, Mme. Curie, and her 
late husband, Pierre Curie, is the way in 
which it has forced upon scientists a new con- 
cept of the laws of matter and fundamental 
modifications of theory concerning the me- 
chanics of the universe. 
Many eager brains besides that of the great 
woman to whom we owe its discovery are now 
busied with the problems presented by ra- 


dium, and laboring to push back still further , 


the barriers that limit the known from the 
unknown, and much still remains doubtless in 
the womb of the future; but it is instructive 


to consider the present status of our knowl- 
edge of- the matter. 

We welcome, therefore, the lucid résumé of 
the subject presented by the well-known 
writer on scientific topics, the Duc de Broglfe, 
in a late number of the Révue Hebdomadaire 
(Paris). 

To the physicist of even thirty years ago 
some of the ideas now advanced would have 
been unthinkable, as is clearly evident from 
the striking words of the following summary: 


The progress of physics and the discovery of 
radio-activity have permitted us to penetrate into 
the new world of the phenomena which concern the 
interior of atoms. Chemistry studied the reactions 
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of atoms upon one another; to-day we are in the 
presence of a new science which enables us to enter 
far more profoundly into the structure of matter 
and the spectacle offered us is marvelous: projec- 
tiles launched with undreamed speed approaching 
that of light; particles [grains] of electricity circu- 
lating within atoms; a modification of the vibra- 
tions of these particles under the influence of mag- 
netism; spontanebus and progressive transforma- 
tions accomplished according to strange laws; 
quantities of energy enormous with respect to the 
quantity of matter involved; the natural and spon- 
taneous emission by certain substances of rays 
which seem related to the passage of electricity in 
discharges taking place in rarefied gases; move- 
ments regulated by a new mechanics. 


The limitations of our space oblige us to 
omit the introductory passages of the article 
dealing with the generally accepted views of 
the constitution and laws of matter previous 
to the discovery of radium; it is the results of 
this discovery that are of special interest. 
We read: 


Radio-active bodies are substances which produce 
in spontaneous manner, and apparently without 
immediate cause and without consumption of mat- 
ter, the greater part of the effects which have been 
observed in electric discharges through rarefied 
gases. They emit a very penetrating sort of radia- 
tion which traverses great thicknesses of the dens- 
est substances, and which renders the air a conduc- 
tor of electricity by forming ions, thus showing it- 
self analogous in nearly every respect to the 
R6éntgen rays; they give rise in the space which 
surrounds them to a bombardment of electrified 
particles, which are not projected, this time, in the 
interior of a highly rarefied medium, but sent 
through atmospheric air at enormous rates of 
speed. It is not to be wondered at that the mole- 
cules of the air sustain, under the intense shocks 
thus received, dislocations similar to those pro- 
duced by Réntgen rays and become parted into 
electrified fragments. 

The preparations of radium are usually only a 
mixture of an inert body with a very minute quan- 
tity of a chemical compound of radium. Radium 
itseif, in a free state, is a metal whose chemical 
properties place it in the group to which calcium be- 
longs. It is not especially interesting to deal with 
the metal itself, since its properties follow it with- 
out alteration into its various chemical combina- 
tions; it has been isolated in the metallic state by 
Mme. Curie and M. Debierne; it is merely more 
active, weight for weight, than its compounds, the 
activity of these being proportional to their content 
of radium. 

The space which surrounds the active substance 
is traversed by three radiations, which have been 
called (A), Alpha rays (B), Beta rays, and Gamma 
rays, (T'). 

The Alpha radiation, regarded as composed of 
material atoms, carries a charge of positive electric- 
ity; these atoms are projected through the air with 
a speed which may attain thirty thousand kilome- 
ters per second, a speed a tenth as great as that of 
light; they break the molecules of air which they 
encounter, separating them into electrified frag- 
ments, and stopping, exhausted, when they have 
lost their speed because of these repeated shocks; 
the distance through which they can thus penetrate 


the air at atmospheric pressure varies from 2 to 8 
centimeters, and involves an encounter with more 
than a hundred thousand molecules of air. 

When these projectiles encounter a screen cov-_ 
ered with zinc sulphide they give rise to a flash of 
light; looking at the screen witha magnifying glass 
we perceive a sky sown with stars which shine and 
are extinguished, turn by turn; . . . we can thus 
count the Alpha atoms and we have here an experi- 
mental proof of the discontinuity of their activity. 
What is the nature of these projectiles? We shall 
see that they are probably atoms of the rare gas 
helium. 

The Beta rays are of different character: com- 
posed also of isolated projectiles, they are distin- 
guished by the extreme smallness of their particles; 
these are no longer atoms, but minute fragments of 
atoms—perhaps pure electricity—the stones of 
which atomic edifices are built. Their electric 
charge, negative this time, and their small mass 
render them sensitive to the action of a magnet, 
which easily forces them to deviate, despite their 
enormous speed, approximating that of light. 
From such tiny electrified bodies—often called 
electrons—submitted to familiar electric and mag- 
netic forces, we pass to the simple case of move- 
ments of which astronomy has given a just example; 
but here we must note a new phenomenon, whose 
signification may have an immense bearing upon 
all mechanics. 

Mechanics has introduced the idea of mass: this 
is the coefficient of inertia proper to each substance, 
which measures the facility with which a given 
force can put in motion a given volume of the sub- 
stance. The basis of classic mechanics is that the 
mass of a body is invariable, not depending on 
either motion or speed. This is a fact verified by 
all the calculations of astronomy and by over two 
centuries of experiment, but these experiments and 
calculations were based on rates of speed very low 
compared to that of light. . . . 

The corpuscles projected by radium permit us 
to experiment with speeds unknown until the pres- 
ent, and it seems probable that here the mass varies 
with the speed, and even augments very rapidly 
when the speed approaches that of light. Here is 
an entire new system of mechanics to be con- 
structed for the calculation of motions of such ra- 
pidity. These conclusions . . . do not imply the 
falsity of ordinary mechanics, but simply limit its 
validity to ordinary rates of speed, excluding 
enormous rates. 

The Gamma rays are not composed of projectiles, 
but are analogous to the Réntgen rays; they are 
very penetrating, capable of traversing, for exam- 
ple, a meter’s thickness of lead and of producing, 
like the Beta rays, photographic and electric 
effects which enable us to follow their course. The 
magnet does not affect them. 


In the latter part of the article the author 
discusses the now generally accepted theory 
that radio-active substances are in a continual 
state of transformation. This may be very 
slow—thus it requires some 2000 years to 
diminish radium by one-half—but it is suffi- 
cient to account for the steady liberation of 
heat by such substances. Since these are 
present in the crust of the earth in the most 
wide-spread range, and may also be present in 
unknown quantities in its interior, itis evident 
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that this heat is a factor of tremendous impor- 
tance in terrestrial temperatures; so great, 
indeed, as to necessitate a profound modifica- 
tion of various geologic assumptions—such 
as the rate of cooling of the earth, the time of 
the appearance of life, etc.—heretofore re- 
garded as settled questions. 

A few years ago the English physicist, 
Rutherford, suggested a brilliant hypothesis 
to explain the transformation referred to 
above—a hypothesis strikingly supported by 
subsequent discoveries. According to this 
the atom of radium is instable. “At each 
second a certain fraction of the total number 
of atoms undergoes a sort of internal explo- 
sion which throws off the Alpha and Beta 
projectiles, produces the Gamma radiation, and 
disengages heat. There remains the largest 
fragment, the atom of radium, diminished by 
the Alpha and Beta fragments which it has 
expelled; this remainder is in reality a chemi- 
cal substance different from radium, and one 
which may itself be radio-active. In this 
case it is transformed, in its turn, according to 


the same mechanism, and this process con- 
tinues until we arrive at a final product which 
is a stable atom, and therefore non-radio- 
active, and undistinguishable from ordinary 
matter. 

This accounts for the series of ‘“‘descend- 
ants” which are evolved from radium. Seven 
such descendants have already been observed 
in the case of radium, and the series may pos- 
sibly end in lead. Besides the radium group 
there are known at present three other groups 
or families of radio-active substances which 
undergo similar progressive transformations. 
Such transformations are shown by uranium, 
thorium, and actinium, and it is even sup- 
posed that radium is itself a descendant 
of uranium. This startling fact has shaken 
the foundations of chemistry by suggesting 
that the so-called “‘elements”’ are not unalter- 
able after all! The question has even been 
raised, whether the old alchemists were right 
in their belief in transmutation. But we 
have no space for the speculations on this 
theme now rife in the scientific world. 





POISONS AND THEIR EFFECT ON THE 
ORGANISM 


: om very fact that poisons are so wide- 
spread in origin and so various of action 
renders definition difficult. Yet definition is 
exceedingly important, and both medicine and 
law have endeavored for centuries to frame 
such definition. Many elements enter into 
consideration, even in such a general state- 
ment as that poisons are substances injurious 
to health or life. Degree of concentration is a 
factor, for many things are harmless, or even 
beneficial in minute quantities. Time is an- 
other factor, since some poisons, such as lead 
and arsenic, are cumulative in action, and may 
thus be fatal in even minute doses when these 
are long continued; while substances quickly 
eliminated might be quite harmless in much 
larger amounts. 

In legal questions, moreover, the element 
of will is concerned, and this involves both 
malicious intent and criminal negligence. In 
the first case, for example, a woman who ad- 
ministered a secret drug to her husband, either 
as a so-called “love potion” or “to cure the 
drink habit,” and thereby caused his death, 
would not be technically guilty of poisoning. 
In the second case, the most difficult and 
delicate situations may arise in regard to the 
responsibility of employers for injuries oc- 
casioned by “occupational poisons,’ such as 


phosphorus, arsenic, copper, mercury, etc.; 
and in the settlement of such cases the “con- 
tributory carelessness” of the employee must 
be weighed in the balance against the “crim- 
inal negligence”’ or the ruthless greed of the 
employer. 

Even the word “substances” must be dis- 
carded in these days, since poisonous effects 
may be induced by such things as the ultra- 
modern discoveries of radium and the Rént- 
gen rays, which are not substances at all, but 
forms of force acting at appreciable distances, 
and strongly suggesting the ancient supersti- 
tion of ‘the evil eye.”’ Furthermore, modern 
science must take account of the peculiarly 
virulent agencies of death comprised in the 
bacterial poisons. 

It will be seen that the time is ripe for a 
revision of ideas on toxicology and a restate 
ment of its scope. Data for such revision are 
given in an article by Dr. Ernst Schottelius 
in a recent number of Prometheus (Berlin). 
Dr. Schottelius finds two things always con- 
cerned in a case of poisoning: one the agency 
that disturbs the orderly life process of the 
cells, and the other the manner in which the 
organism responds to the disturbing agency. 

The physician and the pharmacologist have 
joined hands to elucidate the nature of the 
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first, so that we are well acquainted with the 
origin and the chemical structure of most 
poisons, with the symptoms they produce, 
and the manner of death or recovery; but the 
second is still more or less shrouded in mys- 
tery. Only this much is certain: that in the 
reaction between these two factors “the 
building material of the body,” the proto- 
plasm of the cells, is directly involved and 
altered. 

“Tn both organic and inorganic nature,” we 
read, “we meet with manifold poisons. 
There are poisonous plants and animals in 
which the production and excretion of poisons 
tend to the defense of the individual and the 
preservation of the species. This seems to be 
less the case with one of the lower divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom, the bacteria. 
From the mineral kingdom come poisons, 
chiefly in the shape of salts of the heavy 
metals, and finally science has constructed 
new chemical poisons.” Poisons are distin- 
guished from one another by the fact that each, 
almost without exception, first attacks some 
special tissue of the body. ‘Phosphorus, for 
example (in cases of acute poisoning), chiefly 
attacks the cells of the liver, while the extract 
of digitalis attacks the nervous apparatus of 
the heart; curare paralyzes only the nerve 
terminations which carry motor impulses to 
the muscles, and chloroform causes a sleep- 
like state of the covering of the brain. .. . 

“That bodily tissue first affected and al- 
tered in function by a given poison is called 
the ‘predilection point’ of the poisonous 
effect. But it must be added that this effect 
does not operate exclusively on this tissue, but 
is merely first apparent there.” 

While secondary effects are nearly always 
present the affinity of the poison for the tissue 
of the predilection point is so marked as to 
afford a basis of physiological classification, 
so that we speak of cardiac poisons, blood 
poisons, nerve poisons, etc. 

A typical example is that of strychnine, the 
alkaloid found in nux vomica. This dis- 
plays a special affinity for certain parts of 


“the central nervous system, particularly the 


spinal column, in which it acts exclusively on 
those elements of the nerve which transmit 
the reflexes, familiar examples of which are 
the involuntary winking of the eyelid when 
touched or approached and the contraction 
of the pupils in an increase of light. 

In a case of strychnine poisoning the reflex 
apparatus is at first in a condition of excessive 
irritability. At the slightest touch there is an 
“explosion,” so to speak, of the full amount 
of energy it is capable of exerting. “Thus we 


see, as the external effect of the poison, how, 
at every excitement of the sensory organs, a 
severe contraction of all the muscles of the 
body ensues, and continues for a considerable 
period. This state is designated tetanic 
rigidity of the muscles. By experiments on 
animals it has been proved that this reflex 
cramp proceeds from the spinal column— 
animals in which this has been destroyed are 
not subject to it—and it is further estab- 
lished that this poison merely induces a highly 
augmented irritability, but is not of itself 
irritant; for so long as every external irrita- 
tion is withheld the cramps do not occur. If 
the quantity of strychnine is not such as to 
cause death by the extension of the cramps 
to the respiratory muscles, there follows in 
due course a period of paralysis after the 
period of heightened irritability. The ex- 
tension of this to respiratory apparatus and 
heart—the blood pressure sinks — finally 
causes death. . . . Strychnine also affects the 
brain, and especially the eye. This shows in 
the stage of irritability a marked increase of 
facility in the perception of light and colors. 
Hence small quantities of strychnine have 
been successfully used therapeutically to re- 
store the sensitiveness lost by illness to the 
sensory organs and motor nerves.” 

Other alkaloids, such as morphine, caffeine, 
cocaine, hyoscine, etc., act in similar manner, 
though having different predilection points. 
These are all of vegetable origin, and are 
basic nitrogenous compounds, forming salts 
with acids, like true bases, 

The poisoning action of the strong acids, of 
which sulphuric acid may be taken as the 
type, is apparently simpler. They are usually 
swallowed, and first affect the mucous mem- 
brane of the alimentary canal, on which they 
exert a corrosive action very similar to that 
by burning. 

The exact nature of this corrosion is yet un- 
known to us. We can discern from the dead cells 
of the epithelium that the normal inner cell 
structure has disappeared. The content of the 
cells, the living protoplasm, has undergone with 
the acid or its separate components an irreversible 
reaction. The cell content is seen under the micro- 
scope to have run out, while the outer form of the 
celi and the nucleus remain. The severity of the 
injury is of course widely variable and chiefly 
dependent on the concentration of the acid. The 
whole complex of this corrosive action was formerly 
considered due to the withdrawal of water from the 
cells, but according to modern ideas of the consti- 


tution of the molecule we think rather of an 
injury to the protoplasm by free hydrogen ions. 


Besides this initial action there are second- 
ary effects on the nervous system analogous 
to those that occur in injury by burns. 
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Dr. Schottelius next considers bacterial 
poisons. We read: 


Among the numerous poisonous substances pro- 
duced by bacteria in the processes of their life or 
death the toxins occupy a peculiar place; partly 
because they are true secretions, but chiefly because 
they induce in the organism the production of a 
specific antidote, an antitoxin. We know how this 
fact, theoretically so interesting, has led practi- 
cally to the employment of curative sera. How- 
ever, it is far from all of the sickness-causing bac- 
teria which produce such specific toxins. But thus 
far diphtheria, tetanus, and dysentery are recog- 
nized as toxin diseases and are successfully com- 
bated with the corresponding sera. 


The antitoxins are obtained by the culti- 
vation of the bacteria for several weeks in a 
suitable medium, such as bouillon. The ex- 
treme virulence of the poisons is shown by 
such a fact as that o.1 cubic centimeter of 
the dysentery-poison bouillon was sufficient, 
though strongly diluted, to cause the death of 
a rabbit weighing 2000 grams in from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. 


The specific poisonous effect in this case first 
becomes observable in an increase of tempera- 
ture; after a few hours paralysis, usually of the 
hind legs, sets in, often accompanied by paralysis 


of the intestine, with diarrhea; a progressive 
paralysis of the back and forelegs follows, with 
sinking of the temperature and the blood pressure, 
and finally death. Examination of the dead ani- 
mals shows that the paralysis is due, not to an 
injury of the functioning muscles and nerves, but 
to the destruction of the sources of origin of the 
nerves in the spinal column. 


The poison takes effect in the so-called 
motor ganglion cells, causing a shriveling of 
the nucleus. It is encouraging to learn that 
the terrible progress of the disease can be 
arrested by the timely use of a minimal 
quantity (0.05 cubic centimeter) of the proper 
serum. The animals treated with the serum 
quickly recover and show no trace of illness. 

“According to our present knowledge,”’ 
says Dr. Schottelius in closing, “the other 
poisons do not offer the possibility of a specific 
antagonistic treatment, such as that exerted 
by the antitoxins against the toxins. Hence 
there can be no serum prepared to fight 
alcohol or morphine or sublimate poisoning. 
Practical progress in the conquest of these can 
be expected only through a further penetra- 
tion into the essential nature of these proc- 
esses and a completion of our still limited 
knowledge of them.” 





DICKENS AS A CRIMINOLOGIST 


plaka pret of Dickens have been many 
and various, but they have all agreed 
on one point, and that is, that Dickens was 
what is termed a “writer with a purpose.” 
Some saw in him a reformer, others a philan- 
thropist, and still others an educator. A 
novel and rather interesting view of his 
works is taken by a Russian. Mr. E. Ku- 
lisher regards Dickens as a criminologist. In 
his contribution to Russdaya Mysl (St. Peters- 
burg), he writes: 

Although the formal connection of Dickens with 
the realm of justice is insignificant—in his early 
youth he worked for two years as a lawyer’s clerk— 
his real significance in the domain of jurisprudence, 
in the domain of criminal law is great. It is great 
because in his public utterances and, mainly, in 
his literary productions one sees the dawn of new 
ideas in the province of criminal law. To trace 
Dickens’ views on questions of criminality it is 
necesary to recall the descriptions of crime with 
which his novels abound. 


Mr. Kulisher then comments upon the 
description of the ‘Gordon Riots” which he 
considers a typical “crime of the mob”: 

In ‘‘Barnaby Rudge” Dickens not only gives a 


vivid picture of the riots, not only a touching 
description of the ruins left after them, but in a few 


masterful strokes he characterizes the storming 
mob and the spirit that dominates it. This novel 
was written in 1841—long before the works of 
Tarde, Ziegel, and others, which opened to us the 
psychology of the criminal mob; yet we find in it 
some very characteristic details, which later at- 
tracted the attention of scientific investigators. 
Particularly does science emphasize the signifi- 
cance of psychic contagion as a momentum which 
greatly contributes to the growth of the mob and 
the rise of its criminal tendencies. Dickens ex- 
presses this view in the following lines: ‘Sober 
workmen, going home from their day’s labor, were 
seen to cast down their baskets of tools and be- 
come riotous in an instant; mere boys on errands 
did the like. Ina word, a moral plague ran through 
the city. The noise, and hurry, and excitement 
had for hundreds and hundreds an attraction they 
had no firmness to resist. The contagion spread 
like a dread fever.” ... There are also other 
important details, such as the semiconscious char- 
acter of the actions of the mob and the potentiali- 
zation of the evil propensities of individual mem- 
bers of that criminal mob. 


The description of the murder of Nancy in 
“Oliver Twist,’’ Mr. Kulisher thinks not less 
interesting from the standpoint of criminol- 
ogy. In the scene of the murder he finds that 


Dickens lays stress on the circumstance that the 
murder is committed, in a ‘state of extreme excite- 
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ment, by a professional robber, but an accidental 
murderer—Sikes is a dangerous criminal in gen- 
eral, but in this case only a man who killed his 
mistress in the heat of passion. This differentia- 
tion is very instructive. 


Crime was a matter of interest to many 
writers before Dickens and they very ably 
described it. But, in the opinion of Mr. 
Kulisher, 


Dickens discovered the criminal, and the anthro- 
pologist Kurella is right when he says that Dickens’ 
description of criminal types has served to form a 
new view of the criminal, has led us to regard the 
criminal as a man with a peculiar psychic organiza- 
tion. In his novel-notes,—long before Lombroso, 
—there are allusions to anthropological factors of 
crime. The young pickpocket Dawkins is de- 


SPORTS AS REMEDIES 


EURASTHENICS of the accidental or 
casual type may be described as men in 
whom an essential reservoir has become 
empty which it is only possible to refill drop 
by drop. Their only physician is Time, with 
his habitual attendants, Patience and Resig- 
nation. Recourse is frequently had to in- 
numerable lozenges and pilules whose pro- 
fessed action is “to nourish the nerves”—a 
pretension absolutely without foundation in 
fact. It is not in this fashion that the nerves 
are nourished. Their cuisine may be said to 
be composed of simple regularity, of a normal 
alimentation, and of complete repose. Per 
contra, psychism plays a certain réle, of 
which, without exaggerating its importance, 
it is necessary to take a certain account. It 
is here, says a writer in the Revue Olympique, 
that sports should be made use of; not in 
every case certainly, but in many cases, espe- 
cially where the patient is organically sound. 
A frequent characteristic of this kind of 
neurasthenia is what may be termed loss or 
diminution of “‘ virile sensibility,” or, to coin a 
word, ‘‘virilism.’” The active man, in good 
health, or believing himself so, suddenly is 
attacked by an insidious disease born of mod- 
ern strenuousness—the mal américain, as 
European spite terms it. He is no longer 
master of himself, and in a short time becomes 
a sort of human ‘‘rag,” enfeebled and de- 
pressed. Now, anything sportive—the word 
is used in the sense of “‘ pertaining to sport ””— 
is more or less productive of “virilism,” and 
tends to bodily energy and confidence in one- 
self. Only, of course, sport is fatiguing. 
For the neurasthenic, it will be even doubly 


scribed as ‘‘snub-nosed, flat-browed, too small for 
his age,’”’ and Sikes as having ‘‘a broad, heavy 
countenance.”’ He also paid tribute to the theory 
of heredity, stating that the mother of the mur- 
derer Hugh was a criminal and ended her life on 
the gallows, or when speaking of children, that they 
are destined to be burglars and murderers from the 
cradle. But first and foremost of all he considered 
the social-economic factors of crime. He de- 
scribed poverty as no one else did before him and 
only few after. Poverty in his writings is shown 
in all its horrors, unvarnished and uncovered. It 
dwells in the filthy streets of London, where the air 
is full of foul odors, where drunken men and 
women lie in the gutter, where amid general misery 
only the saloon flourishes. Is it surprising that 
those who are born in such surroundings, the chil- 
dren of hunger and cold, whose cradle, according to 
Dickens, is the street and the cess-pool, of whom 
nobody takes thought—is it surprising that they 
fill the ranks of crime and vice? 


FOR NEURASTHENIA 


so. Upon muscular fatigue there is super- 
posed an expenditure of nervous force. How 
can one expend what one does not have, that 
which one is endeavoring to restore by de- 
grees and laboriously? It would be absurd to 
attempt such a thing! Hereby is explained 
the objection which most physicians have 
with respect to sportive movements in the 
treatment of neurasthenia. “This objec- 
tion,” says the Revue Olympique writer, 
“proves (if we may be permitted to say so) 
their ignorance in the matter.” Not all 
sportive movements entail an unreasonable 
expenditure of muscular and nervous force, 
and consequently one may safely recommend 
such remedial agencies in particular cases. 


They are palliatives which demand the least of 
initiative and are attended by the least of the unex- 
pected. In effect anodynes, they do not stand for 
much psychologically. Such movements as Swed- 
ish gymnastics, for instance, which are to sport 
what a scale is to a piano, awaken only imperfectly 
in those that practise them the idea of muscular 
power. Imagination must be brought strongly 
into play if results are to be attained. 


For this reason the writer of the article 
under notice strongly recommends equitation 
for neurasthenics. Nothing energizes a man 
more than contact with the horse. In this 
respect, too, a certain warlike atavism 
strengthens the mentality of the cavalier. 
But, it will be said, horsemanship is pre- 
eminently an exercise in which initiative and 
the unexpected play a great part. The ap- 
parent anomaly is thus explained: 


Primarily a seat on horseback (for all except the 
veriest novice) involves no fatigue. In fact, the 
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horseman needs but a back to his seat to be as com- 
fortable as in the best armchair. If his stirrups are 
properly adjusted, the weight of his body is per- 
fectly apportioned; and this equilibrium need not 
be disturbed by the pace of the animal. The ob- 
ject of the ride is absolute regularity and an ab- 
sence of preoccupation in the guidance of the ani- 
mal. These conditions are easily realizable. 
Take nine horsemen advancing on a road in three 
rows of three each. For convenience’ sake, num- 
ber them. Numbers 4, 6, 7, and 9 will be almost 
exempt from the said preoccupation; numbers 5 
and 8 entirely so, being completely surrounded. 
For this reason, cavalry who march long distances 
‘are not fatigued by the length of the stages. Thus 
the ‘‘collective’’ promenade on horseback with 
good mounts, on a route free from surprises and 
stoppages, affords, in cases of neurasthenia, a 
remedy powerful psychologically and enjoyable 
physiologically. 


The same writer recommends with equal 
confidence the sports of boxing (either in the 
English or the French style) and rowing, 
which exercises ought, he says, contrary to 
the general idea, to be regulated so as to entail 
no great expenditure of physical force. In 
every case he assumes previous acquaintance 
with the particular sport, inasmuch as learn- 
ing any sport or exercise always involves a 
considerable expenditure of energy. Ifaman 
has never mounted a horse, nor delivered a 
fist blow, nor pulled an oar, the remedies sug- 
gested would not, in his case, be at all suitable. 
But some sort of sport properly adjusted to 
the particular needs of the subject cannot 
fail to be beneficial in the highest degree. 





THE MODERN CREMATION MOVEMENT 


HERE are certain movements of a 
public—or at least semi-public—nature 
which literally ‘‘pursue the noiseless tenor of 
their way,” gaining adherents here and there, 
until the world hears with surprise of the 
proportions they have assumed. The crema- 
tion movement is one of these. As long ago 
as 1658 Sir Thomas Browne published in 
England his “ Hydriotaphia,” a work on urn 
burial; and in 1817 Dr. J. Jameson, in the 
same country, printed his ‘Origin of Crema- 
tion,’”’ but it was not till 1885 that a crema- 
tory was erected near London. According to 
Mr. Albert Hardy, in the Forum, the modern 
cremation movement had its rise at Washing- 
ton, Pa., in 1876; and “to-day there are 
modern and model working crematories in 
nearly half the States of the Union.” Since 
1882 ‘‘more than half a hundred crematories 
have been established throughout Great 
Britain and Europe.” And Canada has one 
at Montreal. Mr. Hardy treats of present- 
day aspects of cremation, and says that, 
“considering the importance of the practice— 
its hygienic, economic, and practical bearing 
on every-day life—the dense ignorance shown 
by many regarding the modus operandi of in- 
cineration is something almost beyond belief.”’ 


The idea still remains firmly implanted in many 
minds that the modern scientifically constructed 
crematory is a sort of funeral pyre, not unlike the 
huge pile of fagots employed by the ancients for 
the incineration of their dead. 


The usual arguments advanced by anti- 
cremationists are the following: 
Because earth burial has been in practice by 


Christian nations for so many centuries, custom 
has made it right, while cremation, being an in- 


novation, is wrong; that the rapid destruction of 
the human body, by incineration—the ‘‘desecra- 
tion of God’s holy temple’”—instead of the slow 
process of inhumation, is idolatrous because it was 
practised by idolatrous nations; that it destroys all 
evidence of crime in cases where murder by poison 
has been committed; that, in some mysterious way, 
which the objectors themselves cannot explain, 
when the body is consumed by heat, not flame— 
that never comes in contact with the body dur- 
ing incineration—the soul is at the same time 
destroyed. 


The cremationist replies with the foliowing 
arguments: 


That cremation is the only hygienic, sanitary, 
cleanly, and economic method of disposing of our 
dead; that earth burial pollutes the ground in 
which the body is laid, this applying especially tn 
cases of contagious diseases, sowing the seed of 
contagion and spreading it broadcast. He seeks 
to prove by mathematical computation that our 
rapidly filling burial grounds will, in course of 
time, and in no great period of time, spread to such 
an alarming extent, especially where they are in 
close proximity to large cities, that our cemeteries 
will grow to be literal ‘‘cities of the dead,” to the 
exclusion of the quick; that instead of being un- 
Christian or sacrilegious, cremation has a deep 
spiritual and poetic significance; that pure flame is 
preferable to damp earth; that by cremation all the 
horrors of earth burial are avoided; that instead 
of endangering one’s immortal soul, it is, to quote 
Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological Schodl 
at Cambridge, ‘‘in accordance with true religion, 
especially in two particulars—it agrees with the 
right idea of the resurrection of the body and it 
symbolizes the supremacy of the soul.’’ Crema- 
tion as practised to-day, argue its advocates, is not 
a turning back to the crude and often insanitary 
methods of cremation adopted by the ancients, 
but the modern scientific application of a time- 
tested custom. 


Alluding to the fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church emphatically forbids cremation, Mr. 
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Hardy points out that many of the saints and 
martyrs of the early Church sacrificed them- 
selves for their faith and were burned at the 
stake, and that “certain it is, according to 
Catholic belief, incineration in these in- 
stances did not debar the faithful from the 
joys of Paradise.” Further, commenting on 
the fact that cremation is contrary to Jewish 
law, Mr. Hardy says: 


I read in Genesis xviii: 2, God’s command to 
Abraham: ‘‘Take now thy son, thine only son, 
Isaac, whom thou lovest . . . and offer him for a 
burnt offering.”’ . . . In the earliest history of the 
Jews we find that the penalty for unchastity, not 
only for women but for men. was burning. 


From an economic viewpoint, cremation 
“may at any crematorium cost far less than 
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the old form of burial, there being no neces- 
sity for a burial plot, gravedigging, elaborate 
casket, or monument.” 


The cinerary urn—a relic of paganism if you will 
—the final resting-place of the incinerated body, 
may, under proper treatment at the hands of 
potter and decorator, reach a high degree of art, 
grace and beauty. 


Though many Gentiles, like Catholic and 
Jew, cling with tenacity to earth burial for 
no better reason than that their fathers did 
before them, the present-day cremationist 
sees the dawning of the day “when crema- 
tion shall be universally practised, when 
there shall no longer be unsanitary and 
disease-breeding burial grounds to pollute 
and encumber God’s green earth.” 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS AND THE 
EVOLUTION TOWARD PEACE 


T is difficult to break away from firmly 
established traditions. For years we 
have regarded it as the prudent, time- 
honored course to prepare in time of peace 
for war. Now, with the universal spread of 
the conviction that war is an obsolete and 
illogical method of settling disputes; with the 
insistence of that great commercial commu- 
nity of which the nations are but components 
that war is too costly to be resorted to as an 
arbiter; with unmistakable evidences that 
the world powers would welcome, if not dis- 
armament, sweeping reductions of military 
and naval establishments—with all these ad- 
mitted conditions—the question that arises 
for settlement is not how we shall best prepare 
for war, but what should be the military pol- 
icy of the United States, having due regard to 
the extensive movement looking to interna- 
tional peace. Captain George D. Snyder, 
who discusses this question in the Journal of 
the Military Service Institution, admits that 
“whatever the cause, world conditions are 
changing, and sooner or later some change 
must be made in the nation’s military policies 
to conform to these new conditions.”’ Inas- 
much as the long evolution through which 
the military systems of the world have passed 
started with a militia where every man was 
more or less of a soldier, and this was followed 
by armies trained separately for each war, 
which, in turn, gave way to standing armies, 
he thinks that 


it is not likely that any nation would be willing to 
take a step backward in its evolution toward peace 


and give up universal conscription for an army of 
professional soldiers of limited numbers, and it 
would be probably more willing to take several steps 
backward and revert to a militia system. Uni- 
versal conscription and a militia system have much 
in common. In both the soldier only devotes a 
portion of his life to arms and occupies himself with 
civil employment subject to the call of his country 
in time of need. . . . A nation could change its 
military policy from universal conscription to a 
militia system more readily than to an army of 
limited numbers, and obtain greater protection 
at less cost. 


As far as the United States is concerned, 
there is a tendency to develop the militia and 
rely on it to augment the Regular Army to 
form the field armies of the future. But, if 
the militia is to be so relied on, it must be 
greatly increased in numbers, having been 
practically at a standstill for many years. 
Further, if the militia is to assist in educating 
the people to a realization of their military 
obligations, it must be more evenly distrib- 
uted. 


The number of organized militia has heretofore 
been the affair of each State and the ratio of mili- 
tiamen to population varies from I to 283 in 
Arizona to 1 to 1360 in Tennessee, this ratio in 
the most populous States where the militia is most 
efficient being from 1 to 400 to 1 to 700. The dis- 
tribution within the States is even more unequal 
than that between the States; for instance, in the 
State of Tennessee, out of a total of 96 counties, 81 
have no organized militia whatever, and even in the 
populous States with a fair proportion of militia we 
find this unequal distribution—25 out of New 
York’s 61 counties, 24 out of Pennsylvania’s 67 
counties being without citizen soldiers. 
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Captain Snyder is of the opinion that if the 
dream of peace ever comes true, it will be 
brought about by a succession of gradual 
steps one of which will be a limitation of 
armament, and that limitation to a militia 
has much to commend it. As to whether, in 
view of the peace movement, this country is 
warranted in making any change in its mili- 
tary policy, he thinks its military policy 
should be strengthened rather than weakened, 
and that the following principle should be 
carried out: 


First—To continue the maintenance and devel- 
opment of the navy. 

Second—To continue the support of a small but 
efficient regular army of sufficient size to police 
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our insular possessions and the Canal Zone, to par- 
tially man the coast defenses, and to furnish model 
organizations for the instruction and training of its 
own officers and the militia, and to furnish the 
principal officers of the war-time armies, and, in 
addition, to be able to furnish an expeditionary 
force if intervention becomes necessary in any un- 
stable American republics. 

Third—To continue the development and train- 
ing of the militia with a view to its use in supplying 
the numbers to complete the manning of the coast 
defenses and to furnish the bulk of the field armies 
of the future. 


With the latter end in view, the militia 
should bestrengthened in those sections where 
it is weakest, and should be developed with 
reference to national needs, rather than to 
State requirements. 





PARIS RESTAURANTS FOR WOMEN 


HE Paris working-girl has become the 
object or central figure of a “movement” 
in the French capital—a movement that is 
regarded so highly important that Abbé J. 
de Maistre, writing of it in the Correspondant, 
calls it “the Work” (with a capital W). A 
short account of it should prove interesting to 
readers of the REVIEW, not only for the de- 
tails of the movement themselves, but also 
for the evidence it affords of conditions dif- 
fering widely from those in the same social 
field in our own large cities. The Abbé, after 
picturing the daily matutinal invasion of 
the city of Paris by the army of workers—the 
“real French work-world,”’ as he terms it— 
goes on to say: 


Of the thousands and thousands of persons who 
come daily to Paris in pursuit of their respective 
occupations, the majority is composed of young 
women and girls who are engaged in stores, fac- 
tories, offices, studios, etc. How many among 
them are able to return home for déjeuner? How 
many can leave business? The most fortunate, 
those whose pay permits, go to a restaurant; the 
others, seated on a bench in the neighboring gar- 
dens or park, eat as best they can! Poor things! 

- And when the weather is unfavorable, it is under 
a porch that they munch a crust of bread. It is 
obvious that this state of things exposes to grave 
dangers those comprised in the former class equally 
with those of the latter. First,’a word as to the 
moral danger. 


What follows in the Abbé’s article must, 
we think, prove strange reading for Ameri- 
cans. He continues: 


The young woman goes to a restaurant. I do 
not speak here of certain restaurants which she 
may visit, either intentionally or mistakenly, or 
it may be from sheer waywardness to find a dé- 


jeuner of the best, paid for by ‘‘some one” only too 
happy to offer it; no, I refer to the ordinary, “‘re- 
spectable”’ restaurant. Many a young woman who 
would not for all the world enter a restaurant of 
the first class would have no hesitation in visiting 
one of the latter kind. But even here there is dan- 
ger. All the more readily on account of her art- 
lessness, and with no ulterior motive, our young 
visitor will ere long form an acquaintance which 
in the nature of things is most likely to end in her 
ruin. There is the moral danger of the restaurant. 
It is needless to say that the déjeuner on a bench 
in the square or the garden is at least as hazardous. 
The moral danger that surrounds these young 
women is obvious. 


Passing to the material side of the question, 
the Abbé shows that in the “respectable” 
restaurants either the charges are too high 
for the slender purses of many of the young 
women clients or the cooking—often greasy, 
to say the least—renders what would other- 
wise be wholesome food unsuitable to the 
physiological needs of these young and deli- 
cate customers. And what of the number of 
young women who, by reason of their meager 
wages, are obliged to feed on the remains of 
the previous day, brought by them to the 
city in the little square basket which is the 
inseparable companion of many of those one 
sees each morning wending their way to their 
daily labors? And how many others, “issu- 
ing at noon from the workshops, betake 
themselves to the delicatessen stores to pur- 
chase, it matters not what, to render appe- 
tizing their piece of dry bread.” Then “they 
take from the fountain a glass of water, the 
which they laughingly—for they are French- 
women—designate by the sonorous title of 
‘chateau la pompe.’”’ 

After their déjeuner the young women 
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(the Abbé calls them “midinettes’’)—both 
those who visit restaurants and those who 
make their repast elsewhere—have some 
spare moments. How do they spend them? 


The pious among them spend a few moments in 
a near-by church. The others remain to chatter 
with each other, awaiting on the sidewalk the 
hour for resuming work. This is sufficiently dan- 
gerous. Some saunter to the stores to feast on the 
display of goods there. This is still more danger- 
ous. Others again—and their case is no better— 
devour the unwholesome feuilleton of a journal 
or some disreputable romance from a cheap library. 


To remedy this condition of things, which 
they considered indicated the existence of 
a real evil, certain charitable people of Paris 
decided to provide establishments of two 
kinds for the exclusive use of girls and women 
—restaurants and réchauds. The latter are 
thus described by the Abbé: 

The réchaud is a hall furnished with tables and 
seats (benches or chairs), a certain number of 
chafing-dishes (French, réchauds, hence the name), 
with gas and water turned on. Utensils, such as 
dishes, casseroles, etc., are also supplied. The 
young woman, on entering, pays ten centimes for 
the use of these and of the gas and water. She 
unpacks her provisions and prepares them herself. 
Having made her dejeuner, she washes the things 
she has used. Some of the réchauds sell vegetables 
and desserts, even tea and coffee, to their custom- 
ers; but no wine is soid. 


Of the restaurants for women the Abbé 
cites as typical the “Stanislas” in the Palais- 
Royal, founded in memory of the late P. Stan- 
islas du Lac. This has been open for two 
years: in the first it supplied 40,000 meals; 
in the second, 60,000. As between the res- 


taurant and the réchaud the Abbé seems to 
be of the opinion that the former is preferable. 
As he puts it, “it is a case of the exigencies 
of the purse versus the exigencies of the 
stomach.” 


Arriving at the réchaud fatigued from her work, 
the young woman, after preparing and partaking 
of her summary repast, has no time for rest. More- 
over, in the matter of cooking, she is no cordon 
bleu; and her provisions, bought at retail, are 
often inferior of quality. On the other hand, the 
restaurant, buying at wholesale, serves her with 
food of good quality, well prepared, and in the 
long run at about the same cost as her indifferent, 
self-prepared meals at the réchaud. No man is 
admitted to the restaurants, which have for their 
object, besides the furnishing of wholesome food, 
the provisions of a means whereby young women 
may escape the moral dangers of the general 
restaurants—a place which they may consider 
exclusively their own shelter and home. Adjacent 
to the dining room is a waiting room, where the 
young clients may rest before and after déjeuner, 
and where the better class of journals and maga. 
zines are placed at their disposal. 


The Abbé claims that ‘the restaurant for 
women is a moral preservative and support 
for the young workers; it affords them the 
means of effecting a useful economy, and at 
the same time of conserving their health.” 
The movement is making good headway; 
the Abbé gives the names of eight or ten 
restaurants already included in the enterprise; 
and others are being acquired. Among the 
latter is one which is probably known to these 
readers of the REVIEW who are familiar with 
Paris—the popular establishment of Taver- 
nier the elder, in the Palais-Royal. 





HOW RUSSIA PUTS DOWN STRIKES 


HE “calm of paralysis” in Russia was sud- 
denly interrupted in April and May bya 
severe shock which came from the far-away 
forests of Siberia. In spite of the general 
spirit of repression the Russian people as a 
whole became suddenly agitated and ex- 
pressed its indignation at military despotism 
by means of country-wide one-day strikes, 
street demonstrations, and especially through 
the press. Even such _ ultra-conservative 
dailies as the Novoye Vremya and the Grazh- 
danin (Moscow) were “mildly horrified.” 
While the Russian Government has always 
regarded labor strikes even on purely econo- 
mic grounds as a part of the revolutionary 
movement, still for the last three years it 
grew accustomed to.them, and many of such 
strikes have taken place without armed inter- 


ference by the government. All strikes, 
however, which had anything of a political 
nature about them were immediately sup- 
pressed, and in most of the cases in a very 
brutal manner. As the Sovremyenny Mir says: 


The sad experience of past years shows that in 
Russian life there is one badly inflamed sore which 
cannot bear even the slightest insinuation of touch. 
This sore is called ‘‘politics.”” The gentlest con- 
tact with it incites visions in the pain and rage- 
blinded eyes of the administration, visions which 
incite impetuous cruelties, and which afterwards 
serve as justifications. 


As will be seen later there was not a single 
political motive actuating the Lena strike, 7.e., 
until the arrival of a police officer who 
needed one, and who created it. 

The following detailed description of the 
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affair is summarized from articles which have 
appeared in four of the most distinguished 
Russian periodicals (Vyestnik Yevropi, Russ- 
koye Bogatstvo, Russkaya Mysl, and Sovrem- 
yenny Mir): 

As far back as in the beginning of last year the 
correspondent of the Ryech described the working 
conditions in the Lena mining district as unbear- 
able, with wages averaging about 60 cents per day, 
an exceedingly high cost of living, unsanitary 
crowded barracks and with rough treatment by 
the administrative officers of the miners. The 
formal strike, however, began on the 13th of 
March in the Andreyev mine, when rotten horse- 
meat was offered for sale in the provision stores 
conducted by the mining company. The miners 
united and sent a formal petition to the district- 
engineer requesting that provisions unfit for con- 
sumption be destroyed on inspection, that medical 
aid be given to sick miners until full recovery is 
achieved, and that politer treatment be estab- 
lished, also declaring that no work would be done 
until these requests are complied with. If these 
few just demands had been granted the entire strike 
would have been averted before it ever began. 
But the administration was enraged and refused to 
grant them, threatening complete dismissal to 
those who did not renew work within three days. 
The miners became excited, and within three days 
all the mines stopped operations because the same 
conditions prevailed in the entire district. This 
time the miners presented to the company more 
serious demands, viz: improved food and lodgings, 
increases of 10 to 30 per cent. in wages, an eight- 
hour day on some kinds of work, and the publica- 
tion of a daily bulletin giving a table of earnings by 
cach worker. The company again refused to sat- 
isfy the demands with the exception of the least 

.important ones, and it again threatened discharge 
within two days if work were not resumed—which 
it was not. 

The miners themselves decided, however, 
to continue that part of the operation which 
was necessary to avoid delay in case work was 
to be resumed. This alone shows the exceed- 
ingly peaceful disposition of the strikers, 
which is further demonstrated by the fact 
that they appealed by telegraph to the 
Irkutsk governor-general, to the government 
mining authorities, to the Duma, and to the 
directors of the Lena Mining Company in St. 
Petersburg requesting that the strike be set- 
tled, and the officers who caused it removed. 

The strikers themselves had the wine-shops 
closed, and their own officers carefully policed the 
district maintaining excellent order everywhere. 
This was really much more than could be ex- 
pected from a few thousand ignorant, hungry, and 
excited miners in the wilderness of the Siberian 
‘“‘taiga’’ (dense forests), with no armed force at 
hand to protect the property and maintain order. 
The company, however, continued its dangerous 
course of action. On the 2nd of April it tele- 


graphed to the governor of Irkutsk complaining 
that the government district engineer was inactive 
in dislodging the thousands of miners who were dis- 
charged. Dislodging meant to be thrown out into 
the ‘‘taiga,’’ hundreds of miles away from the 
nearest village or town. 


The St. Petersburg administration of the 
company included some influential persons 
and the governor of Irkutsk heeded its tele- 
gram and despatched immediately to the 
striking district Capt. Treshtenkov of the 
gendarmerie with a detachment of infantry. 


This shrewd police officer arrived on April 6, 
and by the 16th he succeeded in making the situa- 
tion “‘ political’’ by arresting the representatives of 
the miners, who were merely used as spokesmen. 
The miners became very indignant and demanded 
that their representatives should be at once re- 
leased. On April 17, 2500 miners gathered and 
marched to the Nadezhdin mine where the admin- 
istrative offices are situated. When the crowd 
came within about 100 feet of the offices Engineer 
Tulchinsky, a favorite of the miners, went out to 
meet them, and he became engaged in a peaceful 
conversation with the miners of the front ranks, 
from whom he learned that they came to express 
their protest against the arbitrary and unjustified 
arrest of their comrades. During this conversa- 
tion Capt. Treshtenkov ordered his troops to fire. 
Two volleys were fired without any warning, 
loaded cartridges being used, no blanks. A great 
many miners fell at once. The engineer was saved 
because he happened to be covered by a pile of 
wounded miners. The crowd was at first stupe- 
fied, but soon it realized the situation and began to 
run away. The brave captain ordered more fire, 
and several volleys were sent into the running 
crowd. Two hundred and fifty miners were killed 
or died within the next day, while two hundred and 
fifty others were wounded more or less seriously. 
Further reports tell of Capt. Treshtenkov’s promo- 
tion in rank, of suppression of public discussions of 
the incident, etc. Mr. Makarov, Associate Min- 
ister of Interior, made a feeble attempt to apolo- 
gize for the disaster in the Duma. In his interpre- 
tation the demands of the strikers were ‘‘socialis- 
tic”; also the fact that the strike was conducted by 
a special committee seems very revolutionary to 
the high official, enough so to justify the cold- 
blooded murder of 250 men. 


The Vyesinik Yevropi, speaking of the gen- 
eral impression produced in Russia, said: 


In depth of impression we can compare with the 
Lena tragedy only such a terrible and unexpected 
disaster as befell the Titanic. The Lena tragedy 
is, of course, nearer to us. Besides, violent death 
came to the miners not from the unfeeling elements 
but from men who are supposed to possess ordi- 
nary human feelings. The two catastrophes have 
very much in common. The Titanic was swal- 
lowed by the real ocean of nature, while the Lena 
workingmen became victims of that ocean of law- 
lessness which spreads itself over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface which is called the Russian Em- 
pire. 

















THE TERROR AS SEEN BY A MODERN 
FRENCHMAN 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE! 


ig was Camille Desmoulins, we believe, who 

phrased the blood-lust of the Reign of Terror 
in the sinister words Les Dieux ont Soif—‘The 
Gods are athirst,’”’ as Carlyle renders them. It is 
these words which Anatole France has chosen for 
the title of his recent novel, which deals with the 
most sanguinary period of the French Revolution, 
beginning with the triumph of Marat and ending 
with the fall of Robespierre. ‘‘The prisons were 
gorged, and the public accuser worked eighteen 
hoursa day. To the defeats 
of the armies, to the revolts 
of the provinces, to conspir- 
acies, plots, and treasons the 
convention opposed the Ter- 
ror. The Gods were athirst.”’ 

It would seem difficult to 
write freshly and entertain- 
ingly for French readers at 
this late date on so well- 
worna subject. But, judg- 
ing by the fact that the 
book went into sixty-six 
editions within a few days 
of publication, and by the 
space accorded it in the 
leading French reviews, M. 
France seems to have ac- 
complished it. The Révue 
des Deux Mondes, for ex- 
ample, devotes twelve pages 
to it, ina brilliant analysis 
by such an eminent critic as 
M. René Doumic of the 
French Academy. 

M. France paints for us 
no lurid picture of smoke 
and flame such as readers 
of Carlyle are familiar with. 
He shows usa group of char- 
acters very neatly limned, 
and sketches a series of ap- 
propriate backgrounds for 
these lifelike figures. There 
is nothing violent or exaggerated. Rather there 
is an insistence on the usual, on the dominance of 
every-day concerns even in such troubled times. 
To quote M. Doumic’s apt simile, to read these 
pages is like looking over a choice collection of fine 
old eighteenth-century prints—scenes by Fragon- 
ard or Boucher. Moreover, the ruling passion is 
as strong in life as it proverbially is in death. 
Take this clear-cut little scene: A tumbril passes 
guarded by a somber and terrible cortege. Within 
it sits the first victim of the Revolutionary tribunal 
on his way to the guillotine. Surely an impressive 
and awesome spectacle. But the handsome and 
too-gallant young engraver Desmahis, after 
trying impatiently to break through the lines cries 
angrily that this cursed cart has cut him off from 





1‘* Les Dieux ont Soif’’ by Anatole France. Published by 
Calmann Lévy, Paris. 3 fr. 50. 





ANATOLE FRANCE, THE FRENCH CRITIC 
AND NOVELIST 


a divine little creature he’d been following—a 
pretty little dressmaker, with a straw hat and 
blonde hair down her back—now he fears he’s lost 
her altogether! 

M. Doumic uses this incident to point his critical 
estimate of M. France’s attitude toward history. 
To Desmahis the tumbril is only an obstruction. 
‘‘And according to the philosophy of the whole 
book,” he says, ‘‘nothing is more important than 
to follow the little dressmaker. Facts have the 
importance which we lend 
them; their pretended hier- 
archy is regulated solely by 
our own caprice.”’ 

But on the other hand, 
where the soul vibrates in 
unison with tremendous 
events, an overwhelming in- 
fluence may be exerted on 
the character of the partici- 
pants in such events, or even 
their mere observers. This is 
shown with great power in 
the study of the central fig- 
ure of the romance, Evariste 
Gamelin. This young paint- 
er of bourgeois origin, a 
pupil of David, is elected a 
member or “juré”’ of the 
tribunal. Handsome, gifted, 
generous, naturally tender 
and noble of nature, he is 
lauded by his mother as the 
best of sons. But the red 
rage of tyranny so seizes 
upon his soul, he becomes 
so drunk with the terrible 
passion of bettering the 
condition of the people by 
sending their enemies to the 
guillotine, that at the end 
the same old woman is 
forced to declare sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘He is a monster.” 
A disciple of Rousseau, a lover of nature, pro- 
claimer of the rights of man, ardent upholder of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, he is, neverthe- 
less, the stuff that fanatics are made of, and M. 
France depicts with skill the corroding influence 
of a fixed idea upon a sensitive spirit. Like Orestes, 
Evariste is driven by the gods to deeds of bloody 
vengeance, only to writhe in tortured remorse 
under the whips of the Furies. 


HUNGER THE ROOT OF REVOLUTION 


Who are the gods under the urge of whose 
commands this gentle nature stiffens to iron 
purpose? 

The dread and implacable deities, Want and 
Famine, the brazen clamor of whose voices sounds 
the monotonous note of human suffering. The 
oppressors of the people must die that the people 
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may cease to suffer. ‘‘ Especially,’ cries Evariste, 
‘those who speculate in the people’s food.” 

Throughout the book—and the present reviewer 
considers this perhaps its most significant feature— 
stress is laid on the increased cost of living. ‘“‘ How 
dear things are!”’ that is the note struck again and 
again. The Widow Gamelin ‘‘eats with respect 
the food that has cost so much.”’ She says, ‘Eat, 
Evariste, eat!’ as if urging upon him the perform- 
ance of a sacred religious ceremony. And very 
clearly Anatole France shows us that much of the 
confusion and bloodthirstiness of the times came 
from the desire to fix the blame and find the remedy 
for the widespread hunger and need. “The king 
was to blame.” ‘It was the Austrian’s extrava- 
gance.’’ ‘The aristocrats were the guilty ones.” 
Or the émigrés, the speculators, those who hoarded 
money instead of spending it, or who took cash 
out of the country, or the army, or the Tribunal, 
or the Republic itself. Such were the cries, and 
the only remedy, alas! was blood, and blood, and 
yet more blood. 

It is impossible here to sketch the minor char- 
acters, either women or men, cleverly drawn as 
they are, but we cannot omit the old ‘‘ci-devant,” 
Maurice Brotteaux, who is of almost equal impor- 
tance with Evariste, and whose character of the 
serene and whimsical philosopher is elaborated by 
the author with loving care. Formerly a wealthy 
and cultivated financier, patron of the arts, neo- 
pagan, and Epicurean, the Revolution has de- 
prived him of his fortune, his title, and his friends, 
but left him his serene philosophy, his equable 
and kindly temper, and his Lucretius, a well-worn 
copy of whose charming verses he keeps always at 
hand in the bulging pocket of his shabby redin- 


gote, and whose Epicurean precepts he not only 
preaches, but practices. 

He earns his scanty bread—he whose suppers 
were famous!—by a variety of occupations. He 
paints portraits of humble folk, he gives dancing 
lessons, he composes discourses for representatives 
of the people, and finally, ‘rich with a pot of glue, 
a ball of string, a box of watercolors, and some 
shreds of paper”’ he makes jumping-jacks for the 
toy-merchants. 

We meet him carrying a parcel of these cheap 
playthings. ‘I have here,’’ he says, ‘‘an entire 
people: they are my creatures; they have re- 
ceived from me a perishable body exempt from 
joys and sufferings. I have not given them the 
power of thought, for I am a good god.” 

Brotteaux has read Jean-Jacques, whom Evar- 
iste and his confréres adore, and formed his own 
opinion. ‘Rousseau,’ he says, “‘who had some 
talent, especially in music, pretended to extract 
his morality from Nature and really got it from the 
principles of Calvin. Nature teaches us to devour 
each other, and gives us the example of all the 
crimes and all the vices which the social estate 
corrects or dissimulates.” 

We note with regret that among the female 
characters of the book M. France has seen fit to 
present only one, Gamelin’s mother, who is free 
from some taint of looseness. 

It is true, doubtless, that such periods tend to 
produce laxity of morals and extravagances of 
various sorts among both men and women, but 
the fact need not be harped upon. It is equally 
true that there were many men and women who 
displayed domestic and public virtues in the 
same era. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


‘THE Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us,’’! 
by R. W. Livingston, represents an unusually 
intelligent and successful attempt to interpret the 
The Hellenic Spirit of ancient Greece in terms of 
Spirit living thought. For this purpose 
Interpreted the author selects deliberately the 
literature of Athens during the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C., as containing most of the essence 
for which he has gone in search. And his search 
results in the establishment of six dominant 
‘“‘notes’’ as present in all the literature that he 
holds thoroughly characteristic of the Greek spirit. 
They are the notes of beauty, of freedom, of direct- 
hess, of humanism, of sanity, and of many-sided- 
ness. On them he bases his contention that what 
is best not only in the thought but in the institu- 
tions of our own day has its roots in the Athens of 
Pericles. But in tracing this origin for modern 
thought, he emphasizes repeatedly that Hellas 
must be held complementary, not hostile, to Pales- 
tine, and that to understand and to develop our- 
selves fruitfully we must cherish equally the Greek 
and the Hebrew strains in our mental and spiritual 
composition. There is much food of thought in 
this lucid, charming interpretation of the Hellenic 
spirit for the instruction and edification of modern 
students. 


A very stimulating little monograph on ‘‘The 
Shifting of Literary Values,’’? by Albert Mordell, 
comes from the International Press of Philadelphia. 

Saodern Mr. Mordell undertakes to prove 

Literary the contention that changes in 

Criticism morality must affect literary values, 
“that some of the classics idealize views of life 
now obsolete, that these books are therefore re- 
sponsible for the existence of some of our moral 
and intellectual stagnancy, and that a new critical 
outlook upon them is called for.’’ He has en- 
deavored, he says, not to permit himself to be 
influenced by the grand eulogies that have hereto- 
fore been pronounced upon these classics, nor to be 
daunted even when the oldest and most famous 
books are involved. Some of the world’s greatest 
poets, he believes, ‘‘have corrupted their poetry 
by too close an adherence to the errors of their 
religion.”” Every new philosophic school, he in- 
sists, every great scientific discovery, makes 
changes in our ethical belief, hence in our literary 
judgments. Finally ‘to remain always on a level 
with the classics and under their sway is often to 
neglect the richer and more intellectual side of our 
own nature, to kill our originality, suspend our 
judgment, and retard the progress of our own 
minds.” 








1The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us. By R. W. 
Livingston. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 250 pp. $2.50. 


2?The Shifting of Literary Values. By Albert Mordell. 
Philadelphia: The International Press, 84 pp. 
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It will be news to many, even those fairly well 
acquainted with the history of transatlantic 
steamship passenger traffic, that the designers and 

builders of the Great Eastern, built 


~~ more than fifty years ago, did suc- 
ceed in making a ship practically 
unsinkable. In a very stimulating study of the 


wreck of the Titanic,! Mr. J. Bernard Walker, editor 
of the Scientific American, reminds us of the fact 
that the Great Eastern actually passed through a 
more severe ordeal than the T7ztanic, but that she 
survived it and came into port under her own 
steam. Since her day, says Mr. Walker, in his 
preface, the shipbuilder has eliminated all but one 
of the safety devices which made the Great Eastern 
a ship so difficult to sink. ‘‘ Nobody, not even the 
shipbuilders themselves, seemed to realize what 
was being done, until, suddenly, the world’s finest 
vessel, in all the pride of her maiden voyage, struck 
an iceberg and went to the bottom in something 
over two and a half hours’ time! If we learn the 
lesson of this tragedy, we shall lose no time in get- 
ting back to first principles. We shall reintroduce 
in all future passenger ships those simple and effec- 
tive elements of safety—the double skin, the longi- 
tudinal bulkhead, and the watertight deck—which 
were conspicuous in the Great Eastern, and which 
alone can render such a ship as the Titanic unsink- 
able.” This little volume contains a specially valu- 
able chapter on the relative value of the safety 
construction on a few of the best known ships. 
There are some thirty or forty illustrations. 


A full account of the loss of the Titanic, with 
an attempt to point out a lesson, has been written 
in narrative style by Lawrence Beesley, one of the 
survivors. This volume ? also is illustrated. 


A little volume which casts some valuable and 
interesting sidelights upon prison life during tke 
Civil War is George Haven Putnam's ‘A Prisoner 

. of War in Virginia 1864-5.’"3 Mr. 

A tla Putnam was Adjutant and Brevet- 

Major of the 176th New York State 
Volunteers. He gives, in this book, a personal ex- 
perience which serves to make clear certain mat- 
ters in dispute since the close of the war concerning 
the management of prisons in the South and the 
responsibility of officials for the suffering and 
large proportion of deaths in these institutions. 
The book is illustrated. 


A new edition of ‘‘Canadian Men and Women 
of the Time,” 4 edited by Dr. Henry James Morgan, 
comes from the press of William Briggs of Toronto. 

; This handbook of living Canadians 

peg tay contains 1218 pages, or one hundred 

more than the first edition, which 

appeared in 1898. The biographical sketches are 

adequate and comprehensive. “The ‘Canadian 

Men and Women of the Time”’ will, undoubtedly, 
be a very useful addition to the reference library. 





1A” Unsinkable Titanic. By J. Bernard Walker. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 185 pp. ill. $1. 

2The Loss of the SS. Titanic. By Lawrence Beesley. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 302 pp., ill. $1.20. 

3A Prisoner of War in Virginia, 1864-5. By George 
Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 104 pp., ill. 75c. 

4Canadian Men and Women of the Time. Edited by 
Henry —_— Morgan. Toronto: William Briggs. 1218 
PP. pors. $5. 


It has been said that the most mysterious figure 
connected with the last hours of the great Napoleon, 
at St. Helena, was that of a certain ‘Polish 
follower,” Captain Charles Frederic 


Napoleon’s ? - : 
Polish Jules Piontkowski. He was faith- 
Companion fy] to the last to his great master, 


and the story of his fidelity, as told in his letters 
to Sir Robert Wilson, forms a useful footnote to 
history. These letters and other documents re- 
lating to the subject have been collected by G. L. 
de St. M. Watson, under the title ‘‘A Polish Exile 
With Napoleon.’’"> The volume is illustrated. 


Two books of the descriptive, biographical order 
about more or less famous women of French his- 
tory, translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
“ come to us from the Lamb Publish- 

ee ing Company. “The Ruin of A 
Princess’’® tells the story of Ma- 
dame Elisabeth, the ill-starred sister of the no less 
unfortunate Louis XVI. Madame Elisabeth has 
been described as almost the only figure which 
emerges unsullied from the unspeakable corrup- 
tion and decadence of the French court and mon- 
archy of Louis XV. ‘Illustrious Dames of the 
Court of the Valois Kings’? includes sketches of 
Catherine de Medici, Marguerite de Valois, Anne 
of Bretagne, Diana of Poitiers, Jeanne d’Albert, 
Mary Stuart, and Isabelle of Austria. The trans- 
lation is from the original by Pierre de Bourdeille 
and C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 


An unusually entertaining book of travel and 
description is Edmund B. D’Auvergne’s “‘Switzer- 
land in Sunshine and Snow.”® We are led gently 

A New Guide 2nd pleasantly, with good-natured 
° side excursions into humor, through 

Switzerland the little mountain republic from 
Berne to Glarus, besides being informed and in- 
structed by several chapters on sports, guides, 
St. Bernard dogs, and general hotel lore. This 
volume is copiously illustrated. 


An entertainingly written book on some ‘“Fa- 
mous Houses and Literary Shrines of London’’® 
that still survive deals with houses in which 

Houses and famous authors and artists lived 
Haunts of En- and worked. The author, A. St. 

glish Authors John Adcock, tells us much that is 
interesting about the haunts of Johnson, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Pope, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Boswell, 
Keats, Quincy, Byron, Lamb, Hood, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Dickens and Browning. There are 
portrait illustrations, besides some very clever 
drawings, by Frederick Adcock, brother of the 
author. The book is, in short, a kind of superior- 
grade guide-book to London. 





5A Polish Exile With Napoleon. By G. L. de St. M. 
Watson. Little, Brown & Co. 304 BP: ill. $3.50. 

6The Ruin of A Princess. By the Duchesse d'Angouleme, 
Madame Elizabeth, Sister of Louis XVI, and Clery, the 
King’s Valet de Chambre. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. New York: The Lamb Publishing Com- 
pany. 329 pp., ill. $3. 

7Illustrious Dames of the Court of the Valois Kings. By 
Pierre de Bourdeille and C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. New York: The Lamb 
Publishing Company. 308 pp., ill. $3. 

8Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow. By Edmund B. 
D’Auvergne. Little, Brown & Co. 307 pp., ill. $3. 

*Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London. By 
a iy John Adcock. E. P. Dutton & Co. 356 pp., ill. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


DEALER in investment securities was 

astonished, not long ago, to receive an 
inquiry from a prospective purchaser asking 
for a list of safe stocks which would net 
a return of more than 15 per cent. Accus- 
tomed as he was to the most unexpected 
questions, and patient as long experience 
had made him in explaining the fundamental 
distinctions between gambling, speculation 
and investment, this impossible request 
discouraged the dealer as to ever being able 
to make some people understand the first 
principles of investment. 

But it was only a few weeks later that the 
dealer himself lost his most settled convic- 
tions. Last May he learned with apprehen- 
sion that the United States Supreme Court 
had ordered the Standard Oil Company to 
dissolve. It was then feared in business 
circles that this historic decree might pros- 
trate the oil industry... No one seemed to 
know what would become of the segregated 
oil companies. But speculation soon sprang 
up in the shares of these companies and their 
business continued to grow. One after an- 
other they declared stock dividends and 
“rights.” Large regular cash dividends were 
paid and a steady advance in the shares went 
on. Despite the rise, extending over more 
than half a year, many of the stocks at the 
time of this writing pay dividends which 
even at current high prices yield an income 
approaching 12 per cent. a year. 

The dealer had never felt much confidence 
in the Standard Oil shares as investment 
securities. He did not believe enough was 
known about them outside a narrow and 
limited circle of men. But he read enough 
of the ponderous government reports and 
of the testimony in the suit to realize that 
great assets had been accumulated by this 
wonderfully successful group. He knew too 
that the oil and gasoline business was not 
falling off. He owned an automobile and 
saw how his own gasoline bill mounted. So 
it was that the continued rise in oil shares 
and the apparently never-ending story of 
increasing dividends shook his faith in the 
old, conservative precepts of safe and sane 
investment. 

When the Standard Oil combination was 
first broken up only one or two brokers traded 
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in its separated certificates. But as specula- 
tion grew and dividend followed dividend the 
number of brokers specializing in S. O. has 
mounted up toascore or more. At this writ- 
ing one share of stock of the old Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey—that is, the 
present company with all the old subsidiary 
shares attached—sells for $1140, or nearly 
$500 more than it sold for on the day of the 
Supreme Court decision and $297 more than 
the highest previous price at which it had 
ever sold. Since January 1, 1912, the present 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
its former subsidiaries have paid out $5,782,- 
523 more in cash dividends than was paid 
by the old combination for the same period 
in 1911. This is an increase of nearly 20 per 
cent. and does not take into account various 
stock distributions and subscription privileges 
besides which there are six powerful com- 
panies yet to be heard from. 

Is it any wonder that Standard Oil stocks 
should appeal to brokers and speculators 
alike? And with regard to those who have 
been satisfied with investment returns of 
say 5 per cent. is it not a little irksome to see 
securities which one does not own paying 
enormous dividends and mounting skyward, 
when one knows all the time that these com- 
panies have for many years been engaged in 
a steadily growing and basic industry? 

Nor is it much consolation to know that 
when the oil companies were first separated 
their officers insisted that a year must elapse 
before any definite information could be 
given out as to their operation under new 
conditions, or before the big dividends could 
be considered as permanent. The specula- 
tors who waxed prosperous buying these 
stocks simply did not wait for official as- 
surances. They were bold and they won. 
But while speculation in these particular 
shares had been rarely successful, it is that 
very quality of rarity that should make the 
investor content with smaller things. Men 
of experience do not need to be told that few 
speculations turn out as well. The careful 
investor can afford to let undoubtedly good 
opportunity of growing rich go by in order 
to maintain that frame of mind which keeps 
him from losing what little he has in a dozen 
wholly unsuccessful ventures. 

















TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


Not long ago a gentleman who, for a good 
round sum, offers advice on the stock market, 
wrote a book which showed how a million 
dollars could be acquired at middle age by 
the simple and ingenuous process of buying 
a few shares of stock early in life. When the 
greatest railroad operator in the country 
died, early this year, Wall Street guessed that 
he had accumulated about $60,000,000. 
Edwin Hawley had certainly enjoyed every 
opportunity to acquire a large fortune. At 
the time of his death he was “in control”’ of 
half a dozen important railroads and was 
interested in many others, he was unquestion- 
ably backed by the leading financial interests 
in this country, and he was one of the coolest 
speculators and manipulators Wall Street 
had ever known. But the Deputy State 
Comptroller has just announced that the 
net value of the Hawley estate is exactly 
$5,283,287.90, well below public expectation. 


Sil 


When a great man dies the minions of the 
law dig into and turn up to the daylight all 
the evidences of his wealth, no matter how 
closely he may have concealed them from 
view when he was alive. Among the tokens 
of wealth which Hawley left behind were 
more than 40,000 shares of stock in a large 
variety of corporations which have little 
value. He held one lot of 25,000 shares of 
a company whose past history has spelled 
anything but success. Even among the se- 
curities which have value there are many of 
proven failure as speculations. 

Even with opportunity, resources, boldness, 
and the right temperament, speculation is 
a fickle mistress. The investor whose small 
property is placed in a few safe bonds or in 
such a well-established but moderate divi- 
dent-paying stock as Pennsylvania may after 
all be relatively wiser than those who move 
in the higher circles of finance. 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 391. ‘* DIVERSIFICATION’? EXEMPLIFIED 

As a subscriber and reader of the REVIEW oF REvIEws, I 
desire in the future to take advantage of the services of the 
Investment Bureau. Since the first of the present year, I 
have purchased the following bonds in equal amounts: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific refunding 4 per cent. 

Chicago & Western Indiana consolidated 4 per cent. 

Iron Mountain—River & Gulf Div. 1st mtg. 4 per cent. 

Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Memphis refunding 4 per cent. 

Kanawha & Michigan general 4 per cent, Series A. 

Southern Railway general and development 4 per cent. 

Virginian Railway first mortgage 5 per cent. 

Denver Tramway Terminal guaranteed 5 per cent. 

Tri-City Railway & Light collateral 5 per cent. 

N. Y. Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power purchase-money 

4 per cent. 

Pacific Power & Light first and refunding 5 per cent. 

Red River Power 5 per cent. 

Pacific Light & Power first mortgage, guaranteed 5 percent. 
In making the above purchases, I have tried to keep within 
the limits of (1) safety of principal and interest; (2) reason- 
able marketability; and (3) an_ average yield of 5 per cent. 
You will undoubtedly note that I have also tried to divide the 
investment over the entire country as much as possible. I 
will appreciate any comment you may care to make on the 
above, as well as any suggestions toward further purchases 
with a view to keeping my investments well cell 9 


One thing which your list suggests at the very 
outset is that you are to be commended for the 
manner in which you have applied the principle of 
diversification, especially that of geographical diver- 
sification. While, in your endeavor to get an aver- 
age income of 5 per cent., you have gone pretty 
well down in the list in some instances, we think 
you have a very fair average of quality. Then, you 
will find that you have security in the very num- 
ber of different issues among which your funds have 
been divided. Among your railroad issues, it is 
more or less obvious that the most speculative one 
in the list is that of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis refunding 4’s. Next to that would prob- 
ably stand the Southern Railway general and de- 
velopment 4’s, and the Iron Mountain—River & 
Gulf Division 4’s. However, we are unable at this 
time to see anything that points to the likelihood of 
these particular issues giving you any trouble. In 


fact, it is not unlikely that the next year may see 
some improvement in their market positions. 

On the whole, we think your public utility bonds 
have been pretty well chosen. In approaching the 
matter of suggestions as to what course would be 
most practicable for you to pursue in placing your 
additional funds, we note, first, your desire to have 
your entire list contain nothing but securities pos- 
sessing a reasonable market. If it were not for this 
requirement of marketability, we think we should 
be inclined to suggest your giving consideration to 
straight mortgage investments, on which, with 
careful selection, you might get 6 per cent. witha 
high degree of safety, and 7 with at least reasonable 
safety. Or, to keep the limi more nearly 5 per 
cent., you might look at municipal bonds issued by 
some of the smaller though scarcely less prosperous 
(relatively) towns and counties of the West or 
Middle West. As intimated already, however, 
neither one of these two types of investment pos- 
sesses the feature of marketability. They are both 
more essentially income propositions. With them 
eliminated, and assuming that you are desirous of 
still further diversifying your investments (this 
time, perhaps, in respect of kind), about the only 
things left in the shape of bonds are in the indus- 
trial class. We name a few from among the reason- 
ably active issues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, merely with the idea of indicating the 
general class which we think might fit in well with 
the securities you already have: 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical first 5’s, to net 

slightly over 5 per cent. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 5’s, 

to net about 5.45 per cent. 

Armour & Company first, real estate 414’s, to 

net about 5.05 per cent. 

Illinois Steel debenture 4%’s, to net about 

5.05 per cent. ; 
Undoubtedly your banker will be able to suggest 
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others that would meet your requirements equally 
well, if not better. 


No. 392. ALTERNATIVES TO THE SAVINGS BANK 

Being a steady and long-time reader of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, I beg to solicit your services in regard to the invest- 
ment of my savings. To this end, I submit the following: 
I have accounts with two New York savings banks, one bring- 
ing 4 per cent., the other only 3}4 per cent. I would like to 
place my capital so that it will bring between 4 and 5 per cent. 
without risk. One bank, on application, declined to answer 
my questions in regard to this matter, as it perhaps naturally 
would, apprehending the withdrawal of my deposit. Some 
time ago an article appeared in the columns of the REVIEW 
referring to short-term bonds and the interest they yield. 
This appealed to me. I would be inclined, I think, to buy 
securities maturing in five or six years, or such securities as 
might be sold again readily without loss. How would you 
propose to take care of such securities, after they are acquired, 
to prevent loss, in case they should fall into strange hands? 
Can bonds be disposed of readily by anyone except their 
owner? 

Unless we mistake your habit of mind, as indi- 

cated by the note of caution in your letter, we 
should say that there is at least a reasonable doubt 
that you ought to seek to change the form of your 
investments at all. A good many things might be 
suggested with a view to increasing your income to 
an average of rate between 4 and 5 per cent., how- 
ever. Under the circumstances, the most conserv- 
ative thing you could do to gain that end would be 
to put the money into the kind of bonds that are 
legal investments for the savings banks in New 
York State. You will see the point of this sugges- 
tion if you stop to consider that such bonds are the 
very kind that stand now as security for the money 
you have on deposit at the two institutions. Other 
things being equal, there would be no logical reason 
why you should not avail yourself of the direct 
ownership of some such bonds, and thereby take 
radvantage of an additional income of one-half, or 
perhaps I per cent. Assuming that you desire to 
have your funds placed’ permanently for income 
alone, te thing for you to do, should you decide on 
such a course, would be to have whatever bonds 
you purchase registered in your name, both as to 
principal and interest. In that event it would be 
a comparatively simple procedure for you to stop 
payment on them, provided they were lost or 
stolen and attempt made to negotiate them. If 
you were to hold ‘‘coupon”’ bonds, you would have 
little chance to recover them in case they were lost, 
for such bonds are payable to bearer, usually both 
principal and interest. 

In some respects your idea of turning your atten- 
tion to short-term notes or bonds of an average 
maturity of from three to five years is a good one. 
On such securities it would be possible for you to 
get from 4% to, say, 51% per cent. with a fairly high 
degree of safety. But in the selection of issues of 
this class you would need to use a good deal of care- 
ful discrimination and to avail yourself of the best 
banking advice. And we should not, in your case, 
think it wise to put the entire surplus into such 
securities. 


BEGINNING YOUNG TO LEARN THE 
SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT 


My father wants me to write to you about my savings fund. 
I will soon have $100 and want to put it where I can sure get 
6percent. The last $100 I had was put in a real estate bond. 
Father says I ought to put the next in something else. He is 
one of your old subscribers and wants me to learn how to man- 
age my money so I won’t lose any. 

_ Your father is quite right. It is an excellent 
time right now for you to begin to practise the prin- 
ciple of diversification, the idea of which is that 
your eggs are likely to be safer in the end if they 
are not all in one basket. We fear you have set 
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your demands a trifle too high with respect to in- 
come, however. At least, until you have gained-a 
great deal of investment experience you would be 
liable to high risks if you sought invariably to se- 
cure so higha rate as6 percent. In your place, we 
think we should be disposed now to content our- 
selves with a net income of say 5 per cent. at the 
maximum—4% would perhaps be wiser. With 
this in mind, we might suggest for your considera- 
tion one-hundred-dollar bonds like the following: 
Southern Pacific—San Francisco Terminal first 
mortgage 4’s, to yield approximately 414 
per cent. 

Colorado & Southern refunding and extension 
41%’s, to yield approximately 4.65 per cent. 
American Telephone & Telegraph collateral 

trust 4 per cent. certificates, to yield approx- 

imately 4.60 per cent. 
It would be a good idea for you to get a list of small 
denomination bonds, and to begin now to study for 
yourself the fundamental characteristics of a num- 
ber of well-knqwn issues, to the end that when your 
money became available next time you could act 
more on your own initiative. Of course we shall 
be glad to help you at any time, if there is any way 
in which we can. 


OUR RULE OF CONFIDENCE 
REITERATED 


I notice in a recent issue of your magazine that a subscriber 
wants to purchase real estate or first mortgages. Please give 
me his name and address, as I should like to correspond with 
him regarding a loan. 

You confront us with a difficulty. As you may 
imagine, we receive many requests of this sort. 
In some cases they come from people who have all 
sorts of doubtful things in the shape of securities to 
sell. So we have had to make a rule that we must 
observe absolute confidence in a// our correspond- 
ence with investors. If we did not adhere to this 
rule, many of our investing correspondents would 
instantly suspect that we were acting in the inter- 
ests of others. Here is the way it works: We get 
scores of letters a month from investors. <A few of 
them we reprint, as we are reprinting yours, with- 
out mentioning names. Now, if we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing from you on some investment matter 
of different character, we would report to you by 
mail, and, if the subject was one of general interest, 
we might chose it as one of those to be printed in the 
next month’s magazine. But, if people wanted to 
get in touch with you we should not feel at liberty 
to give them your name. Nor would you care to 
have us. 
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No. 395. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SMALL 
WAGE-EARNER 


Please send me information regarding investments for a 
person earning between fifty and sixty dollars per month. 

You might have told us how much you are able 
to save out of this amount of earnings, and how 


long you have been accumulating savings. But at 
all events, about the best information we could give 
you is that a sound savings bank is the best place 
for anyone to put money away until such time as 
a sufficient sum has accumulated to make possible 
the outright purchase for permanent investment of 
some kind of high-grade bond. If you now have a 
hundred dollars or so, you might perhaps beinter- 
ested in learning about small-denomination bonds 
of the character that experience has shown to be 
suited to the requirements of people of moderate 
means and limited investment knowledge. The 
Readers’ Investment Bureau would be glad to tell 
you about such bonds at any time. 





